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THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


will conduct business in its new premises at 7 GRAFTON STREET as from January 30th, 
Subscriptions for the year 1911 wore due on January 6th from existing subscribers. 


1911. Annual 
New subscribers may 


conveniently join at this time. The Annual Subscription is £3, and subscribers engage to continue for a minimum 





3 years. Full particulars will be sent post-free on request. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE MEDICI SOCIETY : 

Plate No. Price Plate No. Price 
Italian XXXIV. CORREGGIOC: S&S. Sebastian. (Vienna) .. . 15/- | French IV. NATTIER: Madame Sophie de France. 
Italian XXIII, CORREGGIO: The ean ned Cupid. , (Versailles) ... 17/6 

(N.G., London) a .. 17/6) Flemish XIIL ~~ eel The Baptism in Jordan. - 
Jienna 17/ 
German TL, ey ey and | ‘onua with a 20)- | English X. PETERS: A Boy a and Girt. (Burlington House, 
: iploma Gall.) 21'- 
English xI. “GAINSBOROUGH: Gainsborough Dupont, 176 | Ttlian | XXXI RAPHAEL: Madonna della Tenda. (Munich) 20/- 
= — — English XIII. REYNOLDS: Lavinia Bingham, Countess 
English VIII. GAINSBOROUGH: The Gustese - Devon- : Spencer. (Althorp Park) . 17/6 
shire. (Althorp Park) . . 25/-| English XIV. REYNOLDS: The Age of Innocence. (N.G., 
Yalan XXVI. *GIORGIONE [or TITIAN]: Portrait of a London) 12/6 
Man. (Temple Newsam) ea 25/- | Flemish xi REMBRANDT: The os | Soldier, (st Peters 
— " ¢ “ zs) .. 15/- 
Italian XXXV. GIORGIONE: Judith. (St. Stent coe we 20/- ; ney 
: 1 » = 1 . 
German -—s«dNTC,« MOLLBEIN: Georg Gisze. (Berlin) .. ... 20/-| aim XXXVI TITIAN: Portrait of 4 a Man. (Sir Hugh a5) 
N.P.S. VI. HOLBEIN: King Henry Vill. (Althorp Park) 12/6 | Flemish xII. VASENE ° Philip Lord ‘Wharton. (St. 
wyglish XID. ‘LAWRENCE: ina Lennox Countess "etersburg) ... 17/6 
oe Sathucet. (Hari fethurst Coll)”. 17/6 | Spanish I. VELASQUEZ: | Infanta Margarita Teresa. a 

. a e ' lenna /- 
Italian XXXII. LL. DA VINCI: Monna Lisa. (Louvre) . 21/ Flemish IX. R. VAN DER WEYDEN: s. hee Drawing 
N.P.S. Vv. LELY: Oliver Cromwell. ated Sussex the Virgin. (Munich)... 20)/- 

College, Cambridge) 12/6 | Flemish V. J. VAN EYCK: Giovanni Arnolfini of Lucca 
French VI. LIOTARD: The Chocolate Girt. ‘(Dresden) .. 15/- and his Wife. (N.G., London) .., 17/6 
Italian XXL D. Di 4 aaae and his Book. Spanish Il, ZURBARAN: The Virgin sot. 6. _ ‘Peters. 
(Duomo, Florence) .. 25/- burg) ‘an sie 15/- 
Among the quadnetes likety to appear during the coming dueten are: 

Italian XXV. DOMENICO VENEZIANO: St: Catharine Crowned with Flowers. ((lasgow) eit February 15/- 

¢English VI. RAEBURN: A Boy with a Rabbit. (Diploma Gallery, Burlington anen on - March 22/6 

+English VII. REYNOLDS: Viscount Althorp, zt 4 (Althorp Park) * init February 17/6 

+English XVI. HOPPNER: Lady Charlotte Campbell as Aurora. ne of Arey)... oe April 22/6 

French VIL LEBRUN, VIGEE: Marie Antoinette. (Versailles) .. ie April (?) 15/- 


* From the National Loan Collection, 1909, 





Quattro-Centenary of Vasari’s Birth, 1911. 


THE LIFE OF GIORGIO VASARI. 
A Study of the Later Renaissance in Italy. By RB. W. CARDEN, A.R.LB.A. 
With 29 Plates, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
“Mr. Carden has made good and scholarly use of Vasari’s letters and other 
sources, and his picture of the great critic’s character and times is admirably 
vivid and detailed.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


NORWICH: a Social Study. 
By C. B. HAWKINS. With an Introductory Note by the DEAN OF 
NORWICH. With Illustrations, square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

N wich, with its 125,000 inhabitants, presents on a small scale all the 
ures of a met tropolitan city. Except London and Bristol, no other 
lish city has been for so long an important manufacturing and commercial 
eentre, while in few are the avocations of the workers more varied. The book 
is the outcome of close persoual investigation on the spot by an experienced 
student of social conditions. 


THE CLOSET OF SIR KENELM DIGBY, Kt. 
Edited, with a long Biographical and Critical Introduction, by ANNE 
MACDONELL. With Photogravure Portrait after Vandyke, extra crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, full gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

Sir Ke nelm Digby (1603-65) was by turns author, scientist, and man of action, 
but among his recorded works the present curious and informative little book 
of necipes has passed unmentioned, At this moment, when time-honoured 
recipes are much in favour, this reprint of an exc eedingly rare, and by no means 
uwuinviting, collection should find a large public. 


THE SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 10 Lllustrations, Reproduced by the 
ici Process, after the Original Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL 
DD Large crown 4to, on pure rag paper, buckram gilt, 12s. 6d. net ; 
parchment gilt, £1 ls. net. Also 100 large-paper copies on Japanese vellum, 
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numbered and signed by the Artist, bound whole vellum, “ Morris” end- 
papers, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
“The book has been beautifully got up, type and paper sur nptuous ; binding | 
with its single bunch of fritillaries delicately appropriate. It is a joy for ever. 
—Athenxzum, 





t Price es to be ate upon nl lication. 


PEWTER & THE AMATEUR COLLECTOR. 
By EDWARDS J. GALE, With 43 Plates, medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
**The historical sketch is clear and accurate. The hints and warnings to 
collectors cannot fail to be useful checks to impetuosity and self-confidence, 
The particular charm of this attractive book consists in the excellence of the 
43 plates, drawn from both sides of the Atlantic,’’—Athenzum, 


A FLOWER ANTHOLOGY. 


Selected and Illustrated with 12 Water-Colours by ALFRED RAWLINGS. 
Small square crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt design, 5s. net; grained parchment 
gilt, 7s. 6d. net; rough brown Persian, yapp edges, 10s, 6d. net; also (to 
order only) half-bound vellum, 12s, 6d. net; and full morocco, 21s. net. 

In this charmingly produced little book Mr. Rawlings has 
happy idea of placing his water-colours, which show a nice feeling for the 
colour and grouping of some of the simpler flowers, in a setting of poems chosen 
from the great poets of Nature. The anthology is likely to be in great favour 
as a presentation volume. 


NOTES ON THE POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
PAINTERS. 
By C. J. HOLMES, Author of “* Notes on the Science of Picture-Making,” 
Narrow crown Svo, paper covers, ls, net, 
“Mr, 
Impressionism,’ 


FRENCH LYRICS. 


Edited by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. A New Edition, with Water-Colour 
Illustrations by A. GERARDIN. Extra crown 8vo, with 5 Plates, cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d, net. Large-Paper Edition, with 12 Plates, parchment gilt, 
15s. net. 
‘A worthy presentment of the finest and rarest of the unstudied melodi 
the old French y rists,’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


worked out his 


Holmes’s notes are a welcome addition to the literature of ‘ Post- 
He is perfectly fair.""—Morning Post, 
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FORTHCOMING RICCARDI PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


MALORY’S LE MORTE D’ARTHUR. 
modernised by A. W. POLLARD. 
FLINT, reproduced by the Medici Process. 
Boards, £10 10s. net the set; limp vellum, £12 


CATULLI, TIBULLI, 
revised by Professors ROBINSON ELLIS, J. P. POSTGATE, and J. 
printed in blue and black, 9} by 6fin. Boards, £1 net; limp vellum, 


12s. net. 


Volume 


Reprinted in the Riccardi type, designed by HERBERT P. 
In 4 Volumes (Vols. IIL, and LV. to appear during the Autumn), 
Also 10 copies for sale, printed on vellum throughout, bound Kelmscott vellum, £63 


PROPERTI CARMINA. 
8. PHILLIMORE. 


Prospectuses of all or individual volumes of Riccardi Press will be sent post-free. 


II. Rei uly about Feb. 28th. The text of ( ‘axton 
HORNE, the Water-Colour Iilustrations by RUSSELL 
Sold in sets only, 500 copi h by 7} in 


the set, 


Ready about April Ist. The Oxford text, thoroughly 
Uniform with the ~ Press Horace. 1,000 copies, 
£21 net 


os, 1 


net 


15 Copies on vellum, £ 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus of Medici Society 


containing 210 Illustrations, post-free 








PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to the Medici Society, 


38 ALBEMARLE STREET (On Monday, 


7 GRAFTON STREET), LONDON, W. 
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Important New Books 
Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN 





THE ARGENTINE iN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By ALBERT B. MARTINEZ, formerly Under- 
Secretary of State to the Ministry of Finance of the Argen- 
tine Republic. and MAURICE LEWANDOWSEKI. 
With an Introduction by CH. PELLEGRINE, formerly 
President of the Argentine Republic, and a Preface by 
EMILE LEVASSEUR. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
The authors of this work have been assisted, and the volume is prefaced by, 
prominent Argentine Statesmen, so that the book may be taken as a reliable 
and authentic account of the present economic condition of the Argentine 
Republic, of its as yet undeveloped resources, and of its probable future 
development. 


ROMANTIC CALIFORNIA 


By ERNEST PEIXOTTO. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
cloth, Ios. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
California has a romantic, historic background, revealed in unfrequented 
ts unknown to the general tourist, and makes many appeals to lovers of the 
picturesque. To point out these attractions of the Golden State is the object 
of the present book, which shows many interesting features of Californian life 
which are quite unknown to most English people. 


WAVES ff, SEA AND OTHER WATER WAVES 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., Author 
of “ The Panama Canal and its Makers,” &c. With many IIlus- 
trations, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
Dr. Vaughan Cornish has long been known for his researches upon all kinds of 
waves with which geography is concerned. In this book he gives an account of 
his contributions to our knowledge of water waves. The work is profusely 
illustrated by the author’s photographs, obtained in many parts of the world, 


WITH STEVENSON IN SAMOA 


By H. J. MOORS, With 43 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, Letters, &c., crown 8vo, cloth, 5S. net. 
(Inland postage 4a.) 


The author of this book was intimately associated with Stevenson throughout 
his stay in Samoa. The book has been undertaken in response to repeated 
requesis by many of Stevenson's friends, and the author, by a plain and truthful 
record of facts and impressions, is able to shed new light on that “later 
Stevenson’’ of whom many have written. 


THE LIFE OF FRIEDRICH NiETZSCHE 


By DANIEL HALEVY. With an Introduction by 
T. M. KETTLE, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
What gives this book its originality in Nietzschean literature is that the 
author interests us in the philosophy on the man’s account, Nietzsche’s life 
was a short one, and during the latter years of it he had lost, as every one 
knows, his reason; but he began his spiritual adventures at an extraordinarily 
early age, and the first chapter of this book—*‘ Childhood”’—consists of a 
wonderful revelation of a child’s mind, for at school, in his private journal, 
Nietzsche had posed the precise questions in answering which the whole of his 
later life was occupied, 


ASPECTS OF DEATH IN ART 


By F. PARKES WEBER, M.A., M.D., Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries and of the Royal Numismatic 
Society. With 58 Figures, 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 


The book is intended to be an essay, not on the iconography of death, but on 
the mental attitudes towards the idea of death, and the various ways in which 
the idea of death has, or may be supposed to have, affected the living 
individual—his mental and physical state, and especially the direction and force 
of his action—as iilustrated by minor works of art, especially medals, engraved 
gems, jewels, &. 


THE STORY OF SPANISH PAINTING 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN, Author of “The Story of 
Dutch Painting.” With 32 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
The admirable qualities of Mr. Caffin’s earlier books mark this latest work, 
which is a continuation of the series commenced in ‘The Story of Dutch 
Painting.’”’ It sketches the personalities of the ay artists, and summarises 
their individual motives and methods. The book is at once historical, bio- 
graphical, critical, and appreciative. It is designed both to interest those 
readers who are already students of art and also to afford a groundwork of 
critical appreciation for those who wish to be. Mr. Caflin went to Spain 
ngewe | to gather material for this work; and the many fine illustrations of 
e book are reproductions of great canvases in Spain’s cathedrals and galleries, 


WOMAN AND MARRIAGE 


A Handbook, By MARGARET STEPHENS. With 
a Preface by Dr. MARY SCHARLIEB, and an Introduction 
by Mrs. BARNETT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 


The Spectator says :—"**‘ Woman and Marriage’ is an outspoken book which 
should be carefully read by those for whom it is written. It is not a book for 
boys and girls ; it is a physiological handbook, thoroughly well written, orderly, 
wholesome, and practical .....We commend this work to all who want a full 
account in simple words of the physical facts of married life. All the difficulties 
of the subject are handled fearlessly, gravely, and reverently in this book, and, 
as it must be kept out of the reach of mere curiosity, so it eserves thoughtful 
study by those of us whose lives it touches,” 





On Sale at all Booksellers’. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





———_ 


Duckworth’s New Books. 


———___ 





Verses. 


By HILAIRE BELLO, Large c-own 8v0, 5s, net, 


“Years aco Mr. Belloc published a little volume of verse which he 
been unprocurable. Since then his prose has been sown with delight nom 
and discriminating people have been in the habit of collecting them; fo nn 
verse has that haunting quality which makes echoes of it trouble a m: ~ tin 
he has procu a text. At last we have Mr. Belloc’s own selection = 
We should have preferred it larger; some sonnets, for example might ha 
been included from the earlier volume But it is foolish to complain when ns 
much of it is fine gold. Mr. Belloc has an infinite variety, but he is aula 
best as a balladist. ‘The South Country,’ for example, is a true cry of t 
heart, and has the swiftness and directness of good folk-poetry. He has : 
self-consciousness, and, though his lines are full of odd tricks and reminis 
conces, there is such a rough zest of humour and pity and affection in Gon 
that the effect on the reader is one of sheer simplicity.” —Spectator, - 





An important Work on Sicily. 


s Aspects of Lift 
Medizval Sicily. . 


and Art. 


By CECILIA WARN. 
With 74 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


“A valuable contribution to our knowledge of Sicilian life and art durin 
he most characteristic period of the history of the island.””—Morning Post . 
‘This series of essays on medisval art in Sicily affords a serious contribu. 
tion to our knowledge of the most complex period of its history,”’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
rr) 





“‘An intimate Life of a notable statesman.” 


Alexander Hamilton. 


By ALLAN McLEAN HAMILTON. 16s. net. 
* An interesting account of agreat and wonderful career and a tragic end,” 


“The renewed interest in Hamilton’s career makes it especially appropriate 
that this tribute should be published, We are particularly grateful for the 
hitherto unpublished letters relating to Hamilton......flashes of insight into 
the life of the household......his genius, his courage, and his patriotism... 
a a matter contained in Mr, Hamilton’s account of his grand 
ather.”’—Times, 





A Fascinating Biography. 


The Life History of the unhappy wife of Charles Edward Stuart, 
Louise Countess of Albany. 


The Last Stuart Queen. 


By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. With Portraits, 16s, net, 


“A well-written study of an interesting but unwise and unfortunate woman,” 
—Daily Mail. 
“Mr. Vaughan succeeds in telling succinctly yet with ample revelation this 
life story of the Countess of Albany. He gives a picture of her personality.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 
**A royal book in every way, and contains a vivid record of the poet Alfieri’s 
passion for the wife of the ‘ Pretender.’ ’’—T.P.’s Weekly. 
“A very interesting picture of the social life of the age.’’—Bookman, 
‘Contains much to interest and amaze. Mr. Vaughan’s admirably-written 
volume...... deserves much appreciation as a sidelight on history.” 
—Manchester Courier, 


Very readable and interesting.” —Scotsman. 





A Novel of the Open Air. 


The Faithful Failure. 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER, 6s. 
Author of “The Heart of a Gypsy.” 
*** The Heart of a Gypsy” was good; ‘The Faithful Failure’ is better.” 
—Standard, 

“There are many phrases which linger in the memory because of the 
thoughts they express. There is imagery and fancy and poetry.” —Ladies’ Field, 

“* Whimsical and tender.’’—Morning Post. 

“* A singular and appealing charm : that charm is individual, it has a fragrant, 
elusive quality, and is strongly reminiscent of her first book, ‘The Heart 
of a Gypsy.’ Miss Napier is a lover of nature, a poet, and something of a 
philosopher. She has won success.”—Country Life. 





**It has the charm of the New Arabian Nights.”—STANDARD. 


The Profitable ._ imbroglio. 


By “‘ADRIAN HAYTER.” 6s. 

“ An excellent untrue tale and the best literary joke of the century......this 
delightful book.’’—Ilustrated London News. 

“A crisp and readable book, refreshing in its scholarly aroma, and amusing 
in its appreciations of current life.’’"—Athenzum, 

‘“‘A fantastic story, delightfully original in its conception, and written from 
beginning to end with a fine spirit and an irresistible humour.’’—Daily Er 

“The author is no stranger either to life or letters. These pages bristle 
with wit and scholarship, and an appreciation of human and humane things.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


The Popular Library of Art. 


Over 20 volumes are now published in this series. Ask for them in the green 
canvas binding. Two new ks just added to the series are: 


BLAKE. By G. K. CHesTerTon. 


HOGARTH. By Epwarp GARNETT. 

With very many Illustrations in each and with a Frontispiece Reproanced 
in Colour. All the works in the series are individual and distinctive, and have 
some critical value. 

Pocket size, 26. neta volume. Inland Sd. 
4 full List of Titles can be had from the Publishers. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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BOOKS. 


— 
TwO BOOKS OF ITALIAN VERSE.* 

Tue chief aim, we imagine, of such an anthology as 

The Oxford Book of Italian Verse is to show clearly the 

historical development of a national poetry, and the various 

processes through which it continually perfects itself. Life is 
eternal only on the condition of change; and poetry, the 
perfect expression of life, is equally mutable, seeking always 
new modes of utterance, yet preserving through all its 
changing forms, even as life itself does, that elusive quality 
which is essential to its being. At times the divine fire 
dwindles among its ashes, but a breath will quicken it again. 

It is spontaneous, secret, and comes suddenly upon a man, or 

upon a race, with the swift ecstasy of a religious illumination 

that seems to change in one moment the whole aspect of life. 

It passes as swiftly. We can only record its apparitions at 

divers times in divers places, its infinite variety and its 

essential unity, the light that was Homer, or Virgil, or Dante, 

Shakespeare or Milton, Sophocles or Lope de Vega, each 

with its own clear-cut, flawless individuality, complete in 

itself; each a mode of perfection, a voice that is not for a 

season but for all time. We cannot define it; we cannot 
analyse its beauty ; it eludes us; and yet it persists. 

In the volume of Italian verse selected by Mr. St. John 
Lucas we see the development, the fluctuations of the poetic 
genius among a single people. It has been said, upon what 
grounds we cannot imagine, that there is no distinctive type 
of Italian poetry. Our own poetry is intensely individual, 
yet it has been subjected to a constant Italian influence since 
Chaucer heard the story of Griselda, “lerned at Padowe of 
a worthy clerk...... Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat 
poete,” and such an influence does not point to a lack of 
distinction. The readers that Mr. Lucas deserves, and we 
hope will have, may learn from his admirable selection the 
unique quality of Itulian verse. His book begins with Saint 
Francis, “ Laudes Creaturarum,” that poem fulfilled with 
the spirit of animism, of “ natural magic ” :— 

“ Laudatu si’, mi signore, per sor acqua 
La quale é molto utile e humele e pretiosa e casta”; 
and ends with the closing lines of Carducci's “ Nevicata ” :— 
“Tn breve, o cari, in breve—tu cilmati, indomito cuore— 
Git al silenzio verrd, ne l’ombra riposerd.” 
Narrower in its scope, being restricted to the poets of the 
thirteenth century, is the selection by the late A. J. Butler 
entitled The Forerunners of Dante. This volume was to have 
been supplemented, si vita suppeditet, the author wrote, by 
a volume of sonnets of the same period. Life has been 
denied to him, and we can only lament our loss. If in his 
selection the field of vision is limited, the light under which 
we see it is clearer; and the age itself is full of heralding 
voices, full of blithe morning song, which Dante himself 
will echo, weaving the aerial melody among his more opulent 
harmonies, his sterner speech, as in those lines :— 
“ Quale allodetta, che in aere si spazia 

Prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 

Dell’ ultima dolcezza, che la sazia,” — 
which Mr. Butler finds to be reminiscent of Bernard de 
Ventadour’s 

* Per la doussor qu’al cor li vai.” 

It was in Provence that the stream of song gushed forth 
again after a long silence. The Provencal poets, we might 
almost say, re-created lyricism in the Western world. It came 
to them spontaneously, as it had come to the Greeks; and 
they attained, almost at once, to an extraordinary degree of 
mastery, making their verse strophic, varying the rhythm with 
unequal length of line, and giving to their songs the new 
glittering effect of rhyme. They created song for France, 
Spain, and Italy; and Walter von der Vogelweide and the 
Minnesingers show more than a trace of Provengal influence. 
This being so, it seems a little strange that both Mr. Butler 





* (1) The Oxford Book of Italian Verse. By St. John Lucas, Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, (6s. net.]——(2) The Forerunners of Dante, By A, J, Butler, 
Same publishers and price, 





and Mr. Lucas, while admitting fully the debt of Italy to 
Provence, should speak of Provengal poetry in terms some- 
what depreciatory. To the present writer at least Bertran de 
Born’s planh “ Si tuit li dol elh plor elh marrimen” is as fine 
a thing as “Morte, perch m’al fatta si gran guerra,” the 
wonderful lament of Giacomino Pugliese; and Jaufre Rudel’s 
“L’amor de lonh” equals the beautiful complaint of Rinaldo 
d’Aquino. From this last we cannot resist the temptation te 
quote the first verse :— 
“ Giammai non mi conforto 

nd me voglio rallegrare, 

le navi son giunte al porto 

@ vogliono collare ; 

vassene la pid gente 

in terra d’oltremare, 

ed io lassa dolente 

come deg’ io fare,”— 


a piece of wonderful simplicity and sincerity. Mr. Butler 
compares anexample of Fra Guittone at his best, the poem 
beginning “ Tanto sovente dett’ agio altra fiada,” with Bertran 
de Born’s “Bem platz lo gais temps de pascor.” A well- 
defined current of Provengal influence on the beginnings of 
Italian poetry may be traced from Bernard de Ventadour, 
through the Bolognese, Guido Guinizelli, to Dante, and we 
may remember the words Dante puts into the mouth of 
Guinizelli in the Purgatorio with reference to Arnaut Daniel. 
In Guinizelli we first hear the dolce stil nuovo, the absolutely 
mystic conception of love, the note of “Al cor gentil ripara 
sempre amore”; so high and pure is this note that even the 
finest canzoni of Dante, “Tre donne intorno al cor mi son 
venute,” or “ Voi che intendo il terzo ciel movete,” barely sur- 
pass it. Of course in the selection of Mr. Lucas we have not the 
great Dante, the Dante of that wonderful passage which opens 
the ninth canto of the Purgatorio, those lines stained and 
glowing with colour, trembling with power, which close with 
“FE che la mente nostra peregrina 
Pid dalla carne, e men da’ pensier presa 
Alle sue vision quasi é divina” ; 

but the age, when measured by the standard of Dante's canzoni, 
scarcely falls short of perfection. 

We may not linger over this golden time, and Mr. Butler's 
book. Mr. Lucas carries us forward into the new world,—to 
Petrarch, whose verse has that modernity of form character- 
istic of all great classical work; to Lorenzo de’ Medici, that 
amazingly many-sided man, the perfect type of the Renaissance, 
who touched the history of his time at many points, and who 
had the gift of true song. We can scarcely hope te do justice 
to that sure instinct which has guided Mr. Lucas through even 
the most barren periods. The great disenchanted soul of 
Leopardi, with its serene melancholy, its hopeless resignation, 
rises from the pages :— 

“FE mi sovvien l’eterno, 

E le morte stagioni, e la presente 

E viva, e il suon di lei, Cosi tra questa 

Immensita s’annega il pensier mio: 

E il naufragar m’é dolce in questo mare.” 
When we read these lines, or the more consolatory music of 
Carducci, we are able to understand some of the causes which 
make poetry a persistent factor in human progress. The 
voices are singing eternally, They are singing even now, and 
among us. We do not hear them very distinctly in the empty 
clamour of the market-place, but others will hear. To us 
they seem to have sunken into a whisper, to be singing only 
to themselves. 





IN DEFENCE OF BAROQUE® 

THE present generation is fond of boasting that it has out- 
grown Ruskin. Whether this be true or not, it has certainly 
grown tired of him. His nobility of thought is forgotten, his 
petulance magnified ; the champion of Turner is remembered 
as the man who preferred the poetry of Mrs. Browning to 
that of Shelley. Mere repudiation, however, will not over- 
throw a philosophy that has obtained so firm a hold on popular 
sentiment. It will be the work of many years to disentangle 
our theories of aesthetics from the ethical parallels to which 
Ruskin has bound them, and at present we are very liable to 
the inconsistency of rejecting his premisses without questioning 
his conclusions. 

The common attitude towards the architecture and sculpture 
of the Baroque period is a case in point. No words are con- 
sidered too harsh to express fairly the enormities of this 


“*In the Heel of Italy: a Study of an Unknown City. By Martin Shaw Briggs, 
A.B.1.B.A. London; Andrew Melrose, (8s. 6d.) 
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school of design. The works of Bernini are regarded with 
derision or disgust. Fergusson’s mid-Victorian cant about 
the “ absurdity” of Borromini and of Guarini is accepted 
without a moment’s doubt of its rationality, and a year 
never passes without some busybody of the public Press 
condemning Roubiliac’s fine tombs in Westminster Abbey. 

This could not have been but for The Stones of Venice. 
Baroque was no favourite with the critics before Ruskin 
became their leader, but never had it been subjected to censure 
such as this. The violence of the new point of view was the 
outcome of a theory according to which all Renaissance art 
was held to show the birth of false principles and all post- 
Renaissance art their triumph. From the neo-mediaeval 
standpoint, if Bramante were bad, Borromini was certainly 
worse; if in Raphael be seen the beginning of the end, in 
Pietro da Cortona is the end itself. But those to whom, as to 
the present writer, the Renaissance appears as having been 
Art’s renascence indeed, to whom Bramante seems a king 
among architects and Raphael the inaugurator of a new era 
in painting, what right have they to echo the denunciations 
of a prophet whose message in the main we reject? Surely, if 
the Baroque style be condemned, it must be condemned 
for showing the post-Renaissance tendencies, not at their 
culmination, but in their decadence. And the essential 
decadence of Baroque art is as hard to demonstrate as it is 
easy to assume. 

These reflections have been induced by the illustrations of 
a book called In the Heel of Italy. It is written by an 
English architect, Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs, who is anxious 
to acquaint his countrymen with the history and with the 
buildings of Lecce, a city near Brindisi. Judging from the 
descriptions, photographs, and drawings that the author has 
put together, this University town—for such it is—must be a 
very charming place, and a mine of wealth for the lover of 
Baroque. Here are the sparkling little palaces, the gay and 
splendid churches, the exuberantly ornate public buildings, in 
which that fantastic style delights, a style that may almost be 
described as architecturally witty,—every pediment a paradox, 
every column a conceit. The Baroque of Lecce appears to 
have peculiarities of its own, which, according to Mr. Briggs, 
are due to the geographical position of the locality,—its 
remoteness from the rest of Italy, and its maritime connexion 
with Greece, perhaps even with Asia. This may well be true. 
The buildings that he illustrates, however, are as typical of 
their period as of their place, and if it be impossible to 
deny their claims on our admiration, we must be prepared 
to reconsider the merits and demerits of the art of that 
period. 

In order to judge rightly in this matter it is necessary to 
define as far as possible the new principles introduced into 
architecture at the time of the Renaissance. Of these the 
most important is the employment of features which, to 
borrow a phrase from Sauvageot, jouent un réle. Architecture, 
hitherto dumb when unallied with sculpture, now strives for 
dramatic expression and the power of narration, that it may 
tell romances of stress and strain in the language of pillar, 
arch, and beam. Whereas the Mediaeval building is a 
statement of fact, the post-Renaissance building is an essay 
in fiction: the Gothic buttress avows the vault within, the 
Italian portico tells a legend of when men built temples to 
false gods. 

This may seem to be unduly fanciful, a far-fetched apology 
for the simulation and allusiveness of post-Renaissance art. 
But those who can accept the theory will find init an adequate 
explanation both of the peculiar genius and of the essential 
inferiority of the styles which have succeeded the downfall of 
Gothic. Of these styles it may be said, not that they have 
the defects of their qualities, but that their qualities are their 
defects. The eager pursuit of beauty which characterises 
the works of the last three or four centuries often captures 
less of that elusive quality than came, welcomed but un- 
sought, to the craftsman of an earlier age. Tho introduction 
of architectural features that serve no end but decoration is 
a practice which, although condemned only by the thoughtless, 
is certainly apt to carry the art beyond its natural bounds, 
and to lead to an illogical system of design. 

On the other hand, it is always possible to conventionalise 
an incident of construction so that it may be applicable as 
pure decoration in a manner analogous to that employed 
by the sculptor in the treatment of natural objects. For 











example, a portico of columns or pilasters attached to a wall 
is nothing more nor less than a conventionalised representa. 
tion of the front of a temple in high or low relief, and as an 
ornament is fully as defensible as a conventionalised repre. 
sentation of an acanthus-leaf or of a human figure. The 
danger of recognising this fact too fully lies in the tempta. 
tion that it brings to the designer of undervaluing the 
natural expression of his construction, an expression often 
more valuable than any obtainable by the application of 
decorative features. This danger cannot have appeared very 
formidable to the fertile brain of the Baroque architect, who 
had enough decorative material ready to his hand for any 
possible occasion, and would have scorned to s2ek inspiration 
from the nature of the materials with which he worked. He 
was less architect than sculptor, and demanded little more 
from the builder than a plain field, on which his broken 
pediments, twisted columns, and gesticulating personages 
could disport themselves without restraint. His appeal was 
to the eye, and by the eye alone can his work be judged, 
The effects of skilful poise and nice adjustment of thrust 
and counterthrust, which play so large a part in Gothie 
design, are here deliberately abjured in order to give full play 
to an architecture purely abstract. If we divest the word of 
its acquired suggestion of opprobrium, the typical Baroque 
building may be described as completely and triumphantly 
artificial. It speaks of a struggle between the artist and his 
materials rather than an alliance, and its artistic qualities 
depend on the measure of his victory. There can be no 
greater mistake than to condemn the style without full under. 
standing, and this mistake is one of which English critics are 
very generally guilty. Mr. Briggs considers that greater 
tolerance prevails now in this matter than formerly, and 
instances an “ unblushingly ‘ baroque’ church ” that has lately 
arisen in Kingsway asa portent. Such confidence is hard to 
share, as the Church of SS. Anselm and Cecilia (which must 
be the building to which Mr. Briggs refers) is Baroque in no 
particular whatever. It is more nearly referable to Cinque- 
cento than any other style of antiquity, but is in actual fact 
a charming example of the individual manner of its architect, 
Mr. F. Walters. But if we reject this token of a fancied 
change in taste, we may predict also that books like this of 
Mr. Briggs may do a great deal towards bringing it about. 
Before taking leave of a readable and pleasant volume it may 
be stated that the illustrations are well reproduced and the 
type satisfactory. 





M. YVES GUYOT ON SOCIALISM AND 
PROTECTION.* 
Controversy in France follows a more logical course 
than with us in England. Here the writers and speakers 
who declaim against Socialism are many of them Con- 
servatives and Protectionists; but, as John Stuart Mill (in 
one of his recently published letters) has remarked, the Tory 
Party has always been authoritarian, and Protection has 
rightly been described as the Socialism of the rich. It is in 
France that men have seen most clearly that Liberalism 
is the logical opposition to Socialism. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to those who appreciate the exposition of a great 
controversy, to follow M. Guyot in his vigorous and racy 
criticism. He is a Liberal, nay, a revolutionary, who holds 
by the principles of ’89, and a Free-trader of the most 
robust and uncompromising type. In his social theory, the 
principle of Free Exchange is a solvent of the frictions 
and difficulties which surround the progress of civilisation. 
A primitive disability is imposed on human kind in the fact 
that without effort there is not enough of the good things of 
life to satisfy all; hence the inevitable institution of property, 
its universal recognition, and its development by the science 
of jurisprudence. Property is monopoly, a lesser evil than a 
condition of universal scramble, and, as theory and experience 
alike prove, it can best be mitigated by an adoption of the 
principle of Free Exchange. The difficulty of the contro- 
versy consists in the inability of modern humanitarian senti- 
ment, which is now so powerful an influence in our delibera- 
tions, to regard with enthusiasm a theory of society which 
postulates the slow growth of human progress through a 
period of almost geological time; and people clamour for 
something about which they can be enthusiastic even in the 





* (1) Socialistic Fallacies. By Yves Guyot. London: Cope and Fen:tick. 
~ net.|——(2) Economic Prejudices. By Yves Guyot. Translated by 
*, Rothwell. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, [2s. 6d.] 
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most prosaic details of life. Here the Socialist has, as a 


rule, the advantage ; but M. Guyot’s faith in his own 
jdeal overleaps the difficulty. If, with the Socialists, 
we could believe that two and two made five, and that 
this creed led the way to paradise, we should be as 
optimistic as they. The knowledge that two and two only 
make four leaves us a conviaced but saddened nation; but 
M. Guyot’s vivacious and witty pages will cheer us, and help 
us to recognise that the present prosaic basis of society has 
its constructive elements, and that after all acceptance of the 
inevitable is not only a wise but a hopeful attitude. 

The real truth is that the question at issue is not governed 
by logic. Socialism is a creed. As a creed it may decay, or 
it may evaporate ; but if so, it will not succumb to logic, but 
to the slow erosion of scepticism and doubt developed from 
within. In this connexion M. Guyot gives us an interesting 
account of Syndicalism, the most recent and most logical 
phase of Socialism in France. As we apprehend it, the 
Syndicalist, whose opinions have been set out by M. Georges 
Sorel in his Réflexions sur la Violence, sees that the develop- 
ment of Parliamentary Socialism only means for the worker 
a change of masters, the deposition of the capitalist and the 
elevation of the labour leader. Accordingly the worker is 
told by those who argue for him that he ought to favour 
revolutionary violence. We cannot follow exactly how any 
amelioration of industrial conditions can result from this 
ealcu'ated chaos; but this is the creed of M. Sorel and his 
friends, and, as we understand it, they deliberately base their 
appeal for its acceptance on man’s instinctive craving for 
the mythical. Never was the philosophy of fanaticism so 
boldly and so directly invoked! 

When deductions from mythical premisses lead us to 
advocacy of the calculated confusion of a general strike, a 
doubt must occur, even to the most bigoted, as to the practical 
value of this basic myth. We are surely within measurable 
distance of a great reaction against such teaching. We wonder 
whether the sporadic outhreak of labour troubles, which at 
present tuke the form of revolt by the rank-and-file against 
their leaders, is due to some conscious or unconscious accept- 
ance of M. Sorel’s justification of revolutionary violence, and 
if so, whether a reaction against a fanaticism so dangerous is 
not already due. 

Meanwhile, by the restricted development of enterprise 
which necessarily results, we are already experiencing, in 
anticipation, some of the evils of a chaotic social theory. 
Trade may be increasing, but it is not increasing at the rate 
which the expanding ambition of a growing population 
requires, and, except for our perverse desire to distribute 
property not by exchange but by coercion, we might add, 
distinctly warrants. In a witty chapter on “The Exploita- 
tion of Intimidation” M. Guyot dwells on the paralysis of 
eapital in face of the New Terror. It is well that we should 
understand how largely the enterprise of industry depends on 
that intangible form of capital which we call credit. The most 
stupendous operations of the age are undertaken and financed 
not so much by realised capital as by incorporeal forms of 
credit, which wither and disappear before the disturbing blast 
of these new unsocial theories. 

In the second of the volumes under notice M. Guyot intro- 
duces us to several typical personages, and conveys his 
instruction by means of dialogue. “Can you tell me how to 
distinguish the true economist from the false?” asks the 
Colbertist. We paraphrase the reply of M. Faubert, who 
is the witty Mr. Barlow of this economic Sandford and Merton, 
The true economist, he says, is he who believes in the economy 
of effort, and who makes it his business to vindicate and 
explain the help which this instinct renders to progress. 
“No one ever gains except by another's loss.” This is the 
prejudice which lies at the root of the suspicion entertained 
by the Protectionist and the Socialist against Exchange, an 
operation dictated by the law of the economy of effort in 
which both parties profit. It is the view of life held by the 
Arab sheikh who asks, as he rises in the morning: “Whom 
Bhall I rob to-day?” It isa superannuated prejudice which 
still poisons and embitters the relations of men. 

We recognise, on another page, the “good-natured, generous- 
hearted man ” anxious to muke every one happy. “ Even now,” 
he exclaims, “we have free education, we might have——” 

-—‘ Excuse me,” replies M. Guyot, “you will find that public 
instruction costs 336,000,000 francs, &c., &c.” After a 





moment’s reflection, he observed in a tone of disappointment : 
“So there is nothing gratuitous ?”—*“ No, indeed, everything 
must be paid for.” 

M. Joseph Prudhomme is the respectable man in the street, 
who has gleams of common-sense, but who, in the main, is 
impervious to reason. He characteristically sums up :— 


“You may be right at bottom, M. Faubert; but you are wrong 
when you attack protection and socialism. They are more 
powerful than your arguments, more powerful—— 

M. Fausert: Than truth ? 

M. PrupHomme: Yes, consequently it is useless to attack them. 
We must take contingencies into account, and adapt ourselves to 
Sere That is what everybody does. 

M. Favsert: You are right, M. Prudhomme. It is not violence 
that is dangerous, but rather that socialistic endosmosis which is 
continually eating into our brains, our institutions and our 
customs. ..... So you think we ought to give in, and hold our 
peace ? 

M. Propuomme: Such is the policy of wisdom. 

M. Fausert: No! it would mean nothing less than political 
and social dissolution.” 


Bravo! M. Faubert, and so say we all. 

In M. Guyot’s hands the science of economics is by no 
means dismal, and we heartily recommend his books to the 
M. Prudhommes of this country. 





WOMAN IN ITALY.* 

Mr. Bovuttina’s new book is full of curious and out-of- 
the-way information. Roughly speaking, its subject ranges 
through five centuries; the author's idea being to trace the 
evolution of Italian manners as far as they concern women 
—that is, through the whole of society—from the twelfth 
century, the height of the Middle Ages, to the sixteenth, 
when the Renaissance movement may be said to have reached 
its flower of perfection and, in Italy at least, to have begun 
to decline. 

Many books have been written on the Italian Renaissance ; 
the contrast between its leading features and doctrines and 
those of the Middle Ages has often been drawn, and each 
period has had its champions, vying in praise of one side or 
the other, setting spirituality of thought against material 
beauty, imaginative poetry against classical art. Mr. Bouit- 
ing, of course, takes his side; his subject demands it; but his 
book is not meant to be controversial, being rather, as he 
describes it, a study in social evolution. He treats his 
favourite period rightly and justly as the natural advance on 
that which went before. So far, his method is perfectly fair 
and his deductions are iucontrovertible; but nevertheless 
some of his conclusions may be questioned. For instance, he 
is inclined to excuse the vices of the Renaissance by treating 
them asa survival of the Middle Ages; and he declares that 
Dante shows us a worse world than that of Caesar Borgia. 
He sees little or no beauty in the “ages of faith”; they are 
dark and savage to him. St. Francis and his fellow-saints 
are an unnatural development; yet, if looking askance on 
mediaeval mysticism generally, he cannot explain away St. 
Catherine of Siena or deny her his highest admiration, and 
he is obliged to confess that she and her like are beyond the 
limits of human reason. His attitude, sometimes a little 
doubtful and difficult to understand, may be summed up in 
his own words :— 

“Perhaps, after the most rigorous analysis of experience, the 

metaphysician may find himself standing with the child and the 
savage once again in a company of ghostly presences, ina Universe 
wherein there is nothing that is not spiritual and has not a 
spiritual signification.” 
“The child and the savage.” Some of us would put it 
differently ; to those the faith of the Middle Ages, savage as 
they may have been, seems a higher thing than the practical 
materialism of the Renaissance. We may trust the human 
race, not its metaphysicians alone, to see that the Vision of 
Dante bas a greater chance of immortality than the comedies 
of Aretino. 

Many readers of Mr. Boulting’s book will pronounce his detail 
more interesting than his theory, and may be astonished to 
find how little they know of the daily life of women in Italy 
during ber most brilliant centuries; and this in spite of the 
many writers who have lately attempted to make them 
familiar with the subject. The truth is that the details to be 
found here represent an amount of research and study quite 


* Woman in Italy : from the Introduction of the Chivalrous Service of Love to 
the Appearance of the Professional Actress, By William Boulting. With 16 
Illustrations, London: Methuen and Co, [10s, 6d, net.] 
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beyond the reach of most English people. Beginning with 
the exaltation, and consequent emancipation, of women 
brought about by the new poetry of the troubadours, which 
found its way into Italy towards the end of the twelfth 
century—about a hundred years before Dante—we are led on 
by a path full of curious domestic facts and amusing stories 
to Vittoria Colonna, Isabella d’Este, and their splendid con- 
temporaries, some better, some even worse, than the usual 
standard of their time, till we reach the gates of the modern 
world and find ourselves in a crowd of women painters, women 
poets, and even professional actresses, all evolved by the 
sixteenth century. 

During this long period Mr. Boulting traces the advance, 
not always the improvement, in the position of women—their 
education, their married life, their children, their house- 
keeping, their amusements, dress, occasional travel—and in 
order to appreciate the importance and difficulty of his work 
we have only to ask how much the general public already 
knows of all this. The answer, if candid, would be that it 
knows very little indeed. To be sure, it occurs to one now 
and then that human life throughout the ages has a sameness 
underlying all special and national customs. In Italy, as 
elsewhere and at all times, the arranged marriages which were 
almost universal do not seem to have interfered with very 
real affection between husbands and wives, the result of a 
spirit of loyalty which does credit to the ladies of Italy; for if 
naturally stronger in the earlier days, when religion had a 
firmer hold on people’s minds, there are many records of such 
a spirit, and of the happy homes which it created, in the more 
lax, if more civilised, atmosphere of the Renaissance. 

Even in changing matters, above the foundations of daily 
existence, it is amusing to recognise modern ways and 
characteristics in that old Italian world :— 

“ Even in the fourteenth century it was the habit of the trader 

to send his wife and family out of the hot fetid city during the 
summer heats, and escapo himself when he could do so. The 
sense of the picturesque was so far developed in the fifteenth 
century that we find delight taken in some country house, half- 
hidden by the trees and covered with leafage, with weather- 
stained frescoes of the saints on the walls, a chapel and a river 
hard by, and a view whence the village priest could be seen 
ploughing his barren acre with borrowed oxen in the valley 
below. So passionate was the desire of citizens to escape for a 
season from city life that the poorest of them would contrive, by 
the most extraordinary means, to hire the room of some peasant, 
though a malodorous dunghill might be right before the door; in 
the middle of the fifteenth century they would go to a second- 
hand dealer and fritter the money they got from him away, either 
in the country or at the sea-side, cheek by jowl with their wealthier 
neighbours, who enjoyed this villegiatura in the feasting and 
idling.” 
The emancipation of women advanced with a certain slowness 
through these centuries, Theories of subjection and strict 
propriety, not inconsistent, it seems, with the romantic adora- 
tion of poets, existed long after the general practice of society 
was beginning to defy them. Divorce was fairly easy: lively 
flirtation abounded: the women who had been shut up in 
castles roved and amused themselves freely, allowed them- 
selves “unregulated fancy” in dress, or penetrated into 
depths of learning and science once deemed impossible. 
Among Sacchetti’s amusing and indignant details we have 
proofs that young girls, once so strictly kept, were not left 
behind in extravagance by their mothers and aunts. “Girls 
that once went about in a modest way have cut their hoods 
down to a cap now, and wear a collar with all sorts of little 
beasts dangling down into their bosoms.” The character of 
widows, too, did not improve: many of them, in spite of their 
black veils and sweeping trains, were very frivolous, “ peram- 
bulating Florence the live-long day.” Old maids, though 
rare, for marriage or a convent was the destiny of most 
women, seem to have been considered respectable members of 
society. ‘“ Donato Velluti draws, in a few words, a telling 
picture of two spinsters who ‘remained a long time hoping 
for husbands, and when that hope departed,’ did household 
work for their brothers to save them the expense of servants; 
‘they were very kindly, and excessive chatterers, and died of 
the pestilence in 1348, being over forty years of age.’” 

The good talkative sisters shared this fate with multitudes 
of their fellow-countrypeople. Some of Mr. Boulting’s saddest 
pages are those which describe the diseases thut ravaged Italy 
in these centuries: malarial fever, smallpox, phthisis, and 
many more, but especially plague—the pestilence—which first 
appeared as an epidemic in 1347, and returned with varying 
fury year after year. In the first terrible onslaught it more 





than decimated the cities: at Pisa four hundred persons died 
every day, “at Orvieto and Siena nine out of every ten died” 
In one summer month of 1420 a merchant notes in his dig 
the death from plague of seven members of his household,—fiyg 
daughters, man-servant, and slave. These worst years brought 
about a state of extraordinary demoralisation in town and 
country; famine and robbery added to the horrors of the 
epidemic. But, as we know, while some went about “ singing 
penitential psalms and calling on sinners to repent,” others, 
the cultured, the superior, escaped from what Boccaccio 
himself calls “the just wrath of God” to a safe and lovely 
place where they entertained each other and distracted their 
minds with the tales of the Decamerone. Such scenes as 
these help one to understand the spirit of the fourteenth 
century. 

Even when plague spared the country, the death-rate, 
especially among children, was terribly high, and the mothers 
were too often responsible. Here comes in the unhealthy 
institution of slavery. It is not always remembered that 
throughout these centuries, and indeed long after, a large 
number of the household servants in Italy were Greek, 
Tartar, Turkish, Russian, or Circassian slaves. To the 
indignation of many moralists, infants were given to nurse 
to these “animal and outlandish folk,” and left to their 
mercies generally. Those mothers whose children lived and 
throve hardly deserved their good fortune. 

It is impossible to do more than give a passing idea of the 
varied interest of Mr. Boulting’s book. We can well believe 
that it is the result of years of study; but the material he hag 
had to deal with is vast in quantity, and evidently choice hag 
been one of his principal difficulties, as it must be that of a 
reviewer. The book throws light on many dark places in 
the social history of Europe, not of Italy alone, and the 
well-chosen illustrations add to its attractiveness, 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 
Mr. Ferriman’s book on modern Greece should interest any 
intelligent reader; it will appeal with especial force to those 
who as they pass from page to page are continually reminded 
of Thucydides and Plato, of Aristophanes and Xenophon, 
With ancient Hellas our acquaintance is very partial; we 
know a great deal about Athens, something about Sparta 
(though the excavator is making us modify our belief in its 
want of culture), and a little about Boeotia, Arcadia, and 
Corinth. Sometimes we have a glimpse of other regions, as 
from what Socrates says about Thessaly in the Crito; but 
much of the country is absolutely dark to us. Who has any 
idea of Aetolia and Elis in the fifth century B.C.? We 
know, however, that there were Greeks and Greeks. So there 
are now. Mr. Ferriman prefers the islanders to the main- 
landers. They are more intelligent and energetic. Doubtless 
the old stock has been better preserved in at least some of the 
islands than anywhere on the mainland, swept as this has been 
by repeated invasions. It is here mostly that the old occupa- 
tions survive. Marble is still quarried in Paros, and Siphnos 
is still famous for its potters. Of modern industries, ship- 
owning is conspicuous in Andros. Most of the islands export 
something; commonly it is a delicacy in foods or drinks. 
The citron-peel for plum-puddings comes largely from Naxos, 
Tenos exports barley-cakes, Kythnos a peculiar cheese famous 
in antiquity (the abundant result of the cytisus or snail- 
clover), and Santorin wine. But Mr. Ferriman’s specially 
favourite island is not to be found among the Cyclades. It is 
Ithaca, on the other side of Greece. About this he waxes 
enthusiastic; he admires both country and people. The latter 
still keep to the Ulysses tradition; they are seafarers. There 
are steamers wholly manned and officered by Ithacans ; and 
not afew of the race serve in the British mercantile navy. One 





* (1) Home Life in Hellas. By Z. Duckett Ferriman. London: Mills and 
Boon. (8s. — 2) Storm and Sunshine in South Africa. By Rosamund 
Southey. Edited by Frances Slaughter. London: John Murray. [12s. net.] 
—— In the Heart of Africa. By Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Mecklenberg. 
Translated by G. E. Maberley-Oppler. London: Cassell and Co, ite. net.] 
—(4) Twenty Years in the Himalaya. By Major the Hon. C. G. Bruce. 
London: Edward Arnold, [16s. net.]——(5) Hunting with the Eskimos. By 
Harry Whitney. London: T. Fisher Unwin, ts 6a, net.}—(6) Across 
Papwa, By Colonel Kenneth Mackay. London: Witherby and Co. [7s. 6d. 
net. |——{7) The Fiji of To-Day. By J. W. Burton, London: Charles H. Kelly. 
(s. 64. net.]|——(8) Wanderings among South Sea Savages. By A. Wilfred 

alker. London: Witherby and Co. [7s. 6d. net.]——(9) Five Years in the 
Sudan. By Edward Fothergill. London: Hurst and Blackett. [16s. net.}—— 
(10) The Desert Gateway. By S. H,. Leeder. London: Cassell and Co. (6s. 
net.|——(11) The Argentine Republic, By A. Stuart Pennington, London: 
Stanley Paul and Co. [10s. 6d. net.}——(12) In the Rhone Country. By Rose 
Kingsley. London: George Allen and Sons. [10s, 6d. net.]——(13) 4 Cornep 
of Spain, By William Wood, London: Eveleigh Nash. [5s. net.]_ 
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result is, we are glad to see, that an English visitor is always 


welcome. Of mainlanders Mr. Ferriman prefers the inhabi- 
tants of the Peloponnesus. It is “the heart of Hellas”; the 

ple are “ sober, frugal, industrious”; they prize education ; 
the advocates of a now active movement will be glad to hear 
that some at least of these virtues are attributed to a system 
of small holdings. The general estimate of the people is 
perbaps not so favourable as that which concerns this or that 
portion. The worst point is the remoteness of religious 
observance from the regulation of conduct. A century ago 
it was remarked that every robber-band and pirate-ship had 
its cuaplain. Robbers are extinct, except, ii may be, among 
the Viach shepherds of the Pindus Range, and pirates have 
disappeared ; but the fact is significant. “ Piety consists in 
the observance of externals without regard to their inner 
significance ”. there is no enthusiasm, no self-sacrifice, no 
intense personal religion. The observances themselves are 
eften survivals of paganism: if the ordinary Greek has any 
jdea of a future life, and this idea is a most important thing, 
it has not become clearer or more hopeful than we find in the 
underworld of the Odyssey. 


Storm and Sunshine in South Africa is a book of composite 
authorship. The greater part of it comes from the pen of 
Miss Rosamund Southey. This lady paid several prolonged 
visits to the country from 1894 onwards, saw a good deal for 
herself, and learned much from her relatives, Sir Richard 
Southey and Sir John Frost, both of them men of note, domi 
militiaeque, in South African affairs. Then we have extracts 
from the diaries and letters of Miss Southey’s sister, Mrs. 
Bruce Steer, wife of an officer who served in Thorneycroft’s 
Mounted Infantry during the war. Mrs. Steer was busily 
employed looking after her husband when she was able to be 
with him, and doing her best to get to him when circum- 
stances compelled separation. Miss Southey, who had 
remained in England during the war, not having, as she 
pathetically laments, a husband at the front to care for, takes 
up the story again after the making of peace. She reached 
South Africa some six months after this event, and stayed a 
year, much of this time being spent at Vryheid, a “ thoroughly 
Dutch town,” which was then the headquarters of the Natal 
Border Police. Finally, we have a narrative from the 
pen of Colonel George Mansel of the services of the 
Zululand Native Police, and also some details of the 
Natal Rebellion of 1906, in which this corps distinguished 
itself. This summary of contents is sufficiently varied. 
Wherever we look we find something, grave or gay, that 
interests. Perhaps the chapter entitled “ Aftermath,” in 
which Miss Southey relates her Vryheid experiences, may be 
put first. “Almost every one we employed had been out on 
commando against us a few months ago.” That is an experi- 
ence which could not fail to be full of instruction to any one 
who had any power of observation, especially if this had been 
quickened, as was here the case, by previous knowledge of 
Boer ways of thinking. On the whole the resulting con- 
clusions are satisfactory. Anyhow, an enlightened self-interest 
seems to promise a lasting peace. The Boer contractor whose 
patriotism did not prevent him from building blockhouses for 
the British forces was certainly not an “irreconcilable.” If this 
sounds a little cynical, let us correct it with a pleasant story 
of how Captain Steer, meeting General Botha when making 
an afternoon call, said to him: “ General, meeting you is a 
pleasure I have long looked for.” The General “ bore a smile 
of responsive pleasure.” The fact was that the Englishman 
had spent weeks in chasing the General. 


The expedition of which Duke Adolphus Frederick here 
gives the narrative had for its aim an exploration of the 
German Protectorate in East Africa. Its researches were 
geological, zoological, botanical, and ethnological, and the 
preparations were on a truly princely scale. Between eight 
and nine hundred loads were prepared. Of these two hundred 
were scientific apparatus, with supplemental stores, such as 
saddlery, signal lights, cartridges, tool-chests, &c.; one 
hundred and twenty-nine articles of barter; and the remainder 
food, drink, bedding, candles, tobacco, &c. The main body 
numbered seven hundred persons, and there were seven 
supplementary caravans with a staff of more than twice as 
many again. The twentieth century does things in a very 
different style from the eighteenth, as it is represented by 
James Bruce, and the nineteenth, as we see it in David 
Livingstone. And what were the results? The Duke 





summarises them in his final chapter: maps of some five 
thousand square miles of country were prepared; the geology 
of certain regions, among which the volcanic country to the N.E. 
of Lake Kiwu is the most interesting, was investigated; the 
lake itself was carefully explored ; the botanical and zoological 
specimens numbered some twenty thousand. How many 
new species there are among these it is, of course, too soon to 
say. The thing which strikes the reader of this volume most 
is the ethnography as presented by the photographs of native 
types. A more strangely various collection never was brought 
together. There are the Watussi, with “an almost ideal 
physique,” who have a stature varying from five feet eleven 
inches to over seven feet, and there are the pygmies of the 
forest. And these diversities are to be seen in the same 
region. Let any one look at the three types which inhabit 
Ruanda (p. 66). Some of these natives, too, are marvellous 
athletes. A Watussi is represented by the truth-telling lens 
as accomplishing a high jump of six feet ten and a half inches. 
Could not one of them be brought to Oxford as a Rhodes 
Scholar? It would secure one event against the rival Univer- 
sity. As may be supposed, all these things were not got 
together without plenty of adventures, not a few hardships, 
and not a little risk to life andlimb. Of sport not very much 
is said; what there is chiefly relates to the lion tribe. There 
were climbing exploits, one of them accompanied by a deplor- 
able loss of native life, when twenty of the party were frozen 
to death in the ascent of the voleano Karissimbi. We cannot 
help asking whether it was right to employ these men, to 
whom cold must have been an almost unknown experience, in 
such a task. The Duke, it should be said, was not present. 
Our author takes occasion, we see, to acquit the authorities 
of the Belgian Congo of the charges brought against them. 
“The indolence and the behaviour of the people necess'tate 
the strictest discipline to promote the development of the 
country’s great wealth.” How the philanthropic Leopold 
would have admired this exposition of his principles! You 
take possession of a country and use the “ strictest discipline ” 
to compel its inhabitants to fill your pockets. 


In Twenty Years in the Himalaya Major the Hon. C. G. Bruce 
has brought together many things. First and foremost of all 
there is mountaineering. We soon find that the Himalayan 
conditions of this art or occupation are not what one might 
suppose. To put the matter briefly, you cannot learn 
mountaineering in this region. The expeditions and approaches 
to the great peaks take so much time that a man cannot get 
the requisite practice; that he must find in the Alps. Then 
we have much that is interesting about the natives of Nepal, 
Sikkim, and Chitral; about their good qualities and their bad, 
especially from the climber’s point of view; on one thing our 
author is very decided, the uselessness on the whole of their 
footgear. Generally he enables us to see the country and 
realise it, and this more intimately than the man who is a 
mountain-climber and nothing else. The personal touch, the 
individual interest in the men who went with him and bore so 
much of the work, is distinctly attractive; stories of ascents 
are apt to be somewhat egotistical. One chapter gives us an 
excellent picture of what life on the frontier is like when the 
tribes are disturbed and communications are threatened. 
Finally, Mrs. Bruce adds a pleasant account of camping, with 
a vivid description of the wonderful flower display in the 
foothills, especially in the Daghan Valley. 


Mr. Whitney's book on Hunting with the Eskimos would be 
notable in any case, for it is a well-constructed record of 
some quite uncommon experiences; but it has peculiar interest 
when we read it in connexion with what Commander Peary 
has lately been telling us about these same Eskimos. The 
two witnesses are in substantial agreement. This race, which 
lives in conditions which seem scarcely human, has some 
eminently human qualities; kindness, for instance, thought- 
fulness for each other, and even for the stranger. Often 
gratitude is shown with a delicacy which is curiously out of 
keeping with the material surroundings of their life. Thus, not 
allowed to return a present in kind, they would, Mr. Whitney 
tells us, bring beautiful carvings in ivory. They can 
be philosophical too on occasion. It is not every civilised 
man who, having left his store unguarded, would 
acquiesce in the fact that the dogs broke in and devoured 
the not too plentiful supply of provisions. The Eskimos 
treated it as a joke, and did not chastise the thieves. 
Yet they are cruel in their common treatment of these 
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same dogs, indispensable as they are to their exist- 
ence. Mr. Whitney gives us a painfully vivid picture of an 
Arctic winter spent in an Eskimo encampment, of the cold, 
of the unceasing struggle of the people to keep alive, and, in 
particular, of the frenzied hunting, and the savage butchery 
when the musk oxen were sighted. But then there comes 
in again the better trait. There was no waste. How seldom 
can this be said of men with far more advantages! This 
estimate of Eskimo character is the great feature of the book; 
but it is good throughout, the work of a true sportsman who 
is also a keen and kindly observer of his fellow-men. 


Colonel Kenneth Mackay’s book, Across Papua, should have 
been noticed earlier, for the subject is one of no small im- 
portance. Papua, we may say, is a piece on the world’s great 
chessboard. Some twenty-seven years ago Sir Thomas 
MclIlwraith annexed New Guinea to Queensland. That was a 
“ large order,” andthe Home Government exercised their veto. 
A British protectorate over part of the island was, however, 
proclaimed in the following year, and four years later actual 
possession was taken of the portion now called Papua. The 
new Colony was not very effectively looked after; private 
enterprise came into collision with official rule; there was, of 
course, a native question. In 1906 the Federal Parliament 
took action, and a Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed. 
Colonel Mackay was made chairman. The Commission 
reached Port Moresby on September 13th; sailed round the 
coast-line, holding inquiries as it went; and marched across 
the island from the north coast to Port Moresby, crossing the 
Owen Stanley Range, though it did not attempt the summit 
(13,203 feet). Hence comes this book. The author carefully 
explains that it is not authoritative, but gives the unofficial 
observations of a traveller. It deals with the native customs 
and habits, with the results of missionary enterprise—our 
author speaks kindly of the works, but thinks that the natives 
have not reached “an intelligent conception of Christianity,” 
Bo commonly found, of course, in Australia and at home—with 
commercial prospects and native products (rubber, tobacco, 
coffee, &c.), and with other things. We see a partial balance- 
sheet of a hundred-acre coffee farm, which gives the outgoings 
at £447 19s. 11d., or £197 19s. 11d. if the planter did the super- 
vision himself. The returnsare not recorded. We observe an 
item of £53 6s. 8d. for recruiting. It costs £4 to recruit a 
“boy,” and he receives a yearly wage of £3. 

There are many things to interest us in Mr. Burton’s book 
on The Fiji of To-Day. The marvellous contrast between its 
past and present—fifty years ago a byword for savagery and 
now a civilised community—the people, the country, all are 
well worth reading about; but the problem which meets us is 
the future of the race. Old Fiji is gone; will new Fiji 
survive? We have spoken of one contrast which fifty 
years have brought about; here is another. In 1860 there 
were two hundred thousand inhabitants; now there are 
eighty-six thousand. What are the causes? They are partly 
physical, partly moral. Epidemics, always dangerous to island 
races, are destructive; the breaking down of custom has 
weakened resisting-power. ‘Sexual license, formerly pre- 
vented, is now only forbidden.” And the remedy? The 
“ gospel of work,” and the gospel of the grace of God. We 
can do no more than briefly call attention to a very 
courageous utterance. 

In Wanderings among South Sea Savages Mr. Walker does 
not aim at too much. He does not comment on the condition 
of the countries which he visited,—these were the wilder of 
the South Sea Islands, the “Savages,” as he puts it in the 
title of his book; he does not speculate on their future 
development. There are, of course, things about which we 
should be glad to read; but we quite recognise the good sense 
which refuses to deal with such subjects except with ample 
opportunities of knowledge. Mr. Walker wandered among 
these people, and he tells us what he saw; he is not one of the 
wanderers who are apt to assume the airs of long-settled 
residents. Travels pure and simple, full as they are of novel 
experiences, bringing us into sight of strange people and 
places, and not without a stray flavouring of danger and excite- 
ment, may well be quite good to read. This is the quality of 
Mr. Walker’s book, and it is not a little set off by the 
admirable photographs with which it is illustrated. 

When we turn from the Pacific to the Sudan there are still 
the interminable problems which everywhere confront the 
ruling or protecting Power. We keep order; that is indeed the 





in, 
first necessity, and it is well done. It could not have been done, 
Mr. Fothergill thinks, if it had not been for what seemed at 
the time a brutal act : the taking of the Mahdi’s corpse from the 
tomb which he had built for it in his lifetime and casting it into 
the Nile. A whole people counted his relics divine, and they 
had to be dispossessed of their belief. And at the same time 
—this is a point to be insisted on—conspicuous moderation 
was shown in the treatment of the living. The people did not 
understand it; they were not used to see conquerors moderate: 
but they have learnt the lesson now. Closely connected with 
this is the race problem, especially as the missionary has to 
deal with it. A man comes out with a religion which is based 
on the brotherhood of man. How is he to accommodate it to 
the patent fact of aruling race? Our readers should see what 
Mr. Fothergill has to say about it, though we do not endorse 
his judgments. The moral difficulties of the situation are 
grave; but still there is an advance; in the Khalifa’s time no 
woman’s honour was safe. Our author is not always occupied 
with serious matters. He has incidents of travel to relate; 
he has seen something of the native tribes at close quarters; 
and he is a sportsman. Altogether, this is a book which 
ought to be read, and is particularly easy to read. 


The “Desert” of Mr. Leeder’s volume is the Sahara—our 
travellers took up their quarters at the “Sahara Hotel”— 
and the “Gateway” is Biskra, a town some three hundred 
miles to the 8.8.E. of Algiers. Any one who should think of 
spending a winter or part of a winter there—he could not 
spend the time better, si modo fortuna faverit—should read 
Mr. Leeder’s book, take up his attitude, and follow his 
example generally. If he has the good luck to make sucha 
friend as Ali, he will do well. Nothing could be more charm. 
ing than the description which our author draws of the Arab 
home, where this same Ali introduced him and Mrs. Leeder 
to his two sisters unveiled,—* Nothing is veiled from friends,” 
European friends, that is, not Arab, he explained. Possibly 
Mr. Leeder takes a somewhat too rosy view of Arab character; 
a turn in Morocco might be something of a corrective ; but 
it is easy to see that this kindly attitude helped to make the 
sojourn at Biskra a very pleasant one. He gives us by way 
of supplement, possibly justification, chapters on Mohammed 
and Islam. We have no serious fault to find with them. 
He sees that there were two Mohammeds, the enthusiast of 
early days and the autocrat spoiled by power; and he recog- 
nises the zreat defects of Islam. But the subject is too large 
for discussion here. 

Mr. Pennington has given us a very thorough piece of work 
in his Argentine Republic. Its speciality is, perhaps, the 
account of the natural history of the country. The author 
is an expert zoologist, and he tells us all that we need to know. 
On the kindred topic of “ Industries and Productions” he is 
usefully informing. Argentina, with its huge area and sparse 
population—it is seventeen times as large as England and has 
about one-sixth of its number of inhabitants—is likely to be 
for some time one of the great feeding-places of the world. 
In 1909 it exported more than thirty million pounds’ worth 
of meat, &c., and forty-six millions of corn-stuffs, and this 
though its wheat crop averaged less than ten bushels to the 
acre. Weshould like to have heard something more about 
finance. Some years ago there was a great “slump” in 
Argentine securities. How was it brought about? Trade, 
too, is very lightly passed over. But we cannot have 
everything. 

Travellers to whom Asia, Africa, and Polynesia seem 
remote, and who are content to read about the Iskimos, 
may find Miss Rose Kingsley’s genial talk about the Rhone 
country and Mr. Walter Wood's experiences of Galicia, 
for this is his “Corner of Spain,” pleasant, and possibly 
useful, reading. Miss Kingsley uses to the best advantage 
the opportunities which a six weeks’ tour gave her. She 
began and ended her journey at Lyons, and she saw many 
things, even a bull-fight, or such imitation of it as they make 
in France, between the start and the return. It is a land full 
of associations to any one who has the historical sense—Miss 
Rose Kingsley is, we are sure, not wanting in this—for is it 
not part of the old Provincia? A mere list of the towns is 
eloquent. Lyons and Vienne (the old Lugdunum and Vienna 
with their uno amne discretis connexum odium, as Tacitus has 
it), Avignon, Orange, Tarascon, Arles, Nimes,—what could be 
more suggestive? And there are other things besides history; 
roses at Lyons, and an admirable substitute for champagne ab 
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St. Péray, and everywhere pleasant little pictures of life, with 


now and then something scarcely pleasant, as the Rhone in 
flood, through which the travellers had to pass between Arles 
and Nimes, and the venomous mosquitoes everywhere. 

Mr. Wood’s volume presents itself under auspices that 
ensure for it a welcome. It has an introduction by Major 
Martin Hume, which must be almost the last thing that came 
from his pen. Major Hume knew Spain, past and present, as 
few men have known it, and when he writes: “I have little 
to add to Mr. Wood’s glowing descriptions of many of the 
places he visited, except to confirm them fully and completely 
fron long and intimate local knowledge,” he is bestowing 
praise which goes far beyond anything that a reviewer can 
say. Vigo, Santiago—" Spain’s Jerusalem” is Mr. Wood’s 
phrase for it—Ferrol, and lastly Corufia, are described. With 
the last we have a vigorous narrative of the retreat of Sir 
John Moore and the famous battle. It was a “tragedy” 
indeed, as Mr. Wood says; but it must never be forgotten 
that it was the beginning of the end for Napoleon, 





VANISHING ENGLAND* 
Even in a book of four hundred pages it would be impossible 
to make a really comprehensive survey of the features of 
English life which belong already to the past, or which are 
vanishing into the past to-day. Mr. Ditchfield in his latest 
book dealing with old country customs, ancient buildings, and 
historic monuments does not attempt to be compreliensive, 
but he manages for all that to cover an immense amount of 
ground, and with Mr. Roe as companion and illustrator he is 
a very pleasant guide. From his second chapter, with the 
terrifying title “ The Disappearance of England,” which deals 
with coast erosion, to his nineteenth, which describes the 
vanishing of large tracts of natural scenery, he takes his 
reader on an almost bewildering tour of inspection. Old castles, 
old walled towns, churches, mansions, inns, bridges, ancient 
customs, punishments, privileges, documents, highways and 
byways,—we are asked to consider each in turn, and watch 
and deplore the receding into the past of what was 
with us till yesterday, or the threatened extinction of 
what we still possess. Here and there (but seldom) we 
learn, with some surprise, that we have lost less than we 
supposed. The story of the destruction of the municipal 
archives of Abingdon, for instance, has been repeated so 
often that there must be thousands of people who believe it; 
but according to Mr. Ditchfield it is not true. The story 
used to be that the Corporation of Abingdon, tired of having 
to find room for so large a mass of documents, got a local 
Committee to run a judicious eye over the contents of their 
muniment-room, and as a result sold most of the town archives 
as waste-paper, in which unhappy state they were burned or 
destroyed. Mr. J. E. Vincent gives the details, which he says 
he verified himself, in Highways and Byways in Berkshire. 
But Mr. Ditchfield reassures us; the documents, it is true, 
were sold by the Corporation as waste-paper, but they were 
not destroyed; they were bought by a private gentleman, and 
remain in his hands to-day. We shall look forward in due 
course to a full history of Abingdon. Elsewhere in the 
Southern Counties destruction is still threatening. We may 
deplore the inevitable when time or weather brings an end to 
what is old and interesting, but matters are worse when we 
are asked to stand by and watch the deliberate destruction of 
a feature of the countryside in order to keep pace with the 
needs of the town. It seems that an entire valley in Hamp- 
shire is to be sacrificed for the London water-supply. The 
valley is near Kingsclere, and holds a village with a church 
and a graveyard, a chapel, an inn, and acemetery, and the whole 
valley is to be flooded with water to make a huge reservoir. It 
sounds a horrible idea to draw water from a reservoir which 
has drowned a village and two graveyards; but Mr. Ditch- 
field writes as if there were no doubt about it, and cites 
the precedent of the Vale of Llanwddyn in North Wales, 
where churches, chapels, and the homes of five hundred 
people were sunk under the waters of Lake Vyrnwy, which 
was dammed at the lower end of the valley. If now and then 
in his book Mr. Ditehfield is a little too melancholy over the 
notion of building houses and villas in what used to be wild 
English country, we may join with him at least in deploring 
the necessity—if it is a necessity—of turning a valley with its 
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homes and gardens into a reservoir. The difficulty, pre- 
sumably, is to discover an alternative. In other directions 
Mr. Ditchfield makes some valuable suggestions as to pre- 
serving the records of the past, notably as to the transcription 
of parish registers and the placing of the transcripts in a 
depository provided by the County Council. From premature 
burial in such a depository we may rescue a delightful entry 
taken from the parish register of Tunstall in Kent. The 
clergyman seems to have become tired of perpetually record- 
ing in his pages the births and deaths of the abounding 
families of Pottmans. He thus ends matters :— 
“1557. Mary Pottman nat. & bap. 15 Apr. 
Mary Pottman n. & b. 29 Jan. 
Mary Pottman sep. 22 Aug. 
1567 


From henceforw* I omitt the Pottmans.” 
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ART BOOKS. 

The Arts and Crafts of Our Teutonic Forefathers. By G. 
Baldwin Brown. (T. N. Foulis. 5s. net.)—The author of the 
lectures here collected investigates the question of the artistia 
qualities of the early Teutons, with a view to determining how far 
these people possessed an original art before they came inte 
contact with the Roman world. Briefly, the conclusion arrived at 
is that the Teutonic races had an indigenous art, but when they 
began their migrations it became affected not only by Roman 
but sometimes even by Oriental influences. Critics taking 
the opposite view have sought to prove that the ornaments 
found in tombs in Germanic countries were really made in factories 
in Italy andexported across the Alps. An ingenious contradiction 
of this theory has been made. It can be shown that certain 
similar objects, fbulae among others, have distinctive character- 
istics occurring only in particular districts, If these were mado 
in Italy, we must assume that each factory supplied one district 
with a given article and no other, a specialisation of trade 
improbable in those times. The book before us is divided into 
sections which treat of the historical side of the subject, illus- 
trated by maps. Another part is devoted to a detailed description 
of existing specimens of handicrafts, chiefly dress adornments 
and arms. We could have wished that fewer objects had been 
reproduced in the illustrations, in order that their size might 
have been larger. Only a vague notion can be formed of the 
jewellery and other things on account of the small size and 
crowded nature of tho reproductions. 


Blake. By G. K. Chesterton. (Duckworth and Co. 2s. net.)— 
Mr. Chesterton believes that Blake was mad, not because he 
imagined that he had spiritual visitations, but because these 
really did occur. Speaking of ordinary and sceptical critics of 
Blake, Mr. Chesterton says :—“ Such critics say that his visions 
were false because he was mai. I say he was mad because his 
visions were true. It was exactly because he was unnaturally 
exposed to a hail of forces that were more than natural that some 
breaches were made in his mental continuity, some damage done 
to his mind.” This essay, for such the book is rather than a Life, is 
full of brilliant things expressed with all the writer’s facility of 
whimsical illustration. There is a strong bond of sympathy 
evidently between Blake and Mr. Chesterton, arising from a 
common dislike of a material view of the universe. 


Blake’s Vision of the Book of Job. By J. H. Wicksteed. (J. M. 
Dent and Sons. 6s. net.)—This study is the exact opposite in 
method of the book we have just been considering. Instead of 
brilliant generalisations and the elaborate planning of the un- 
expected, we have a careful and painstaking analysis of the 
symbolism heaped up by Blake in his famous illustrations of tho 
Book of Job, which indeed are in many ways illustrations to 
Blake’s own philosophy. The notes provided by Mr. Wicksteed 
show that he has taken great pains to elucidate Blake’s meaning, 
largely by making use of the mystical writings and poems of the 
artist. Many people will prefer to let their imagination be 
stimulated by the wonderful designs without too minute an 
inquiry, but those who wish for explanations of mysteries will get 
much help from this volume. 

The Art Journal for 1910. (Virtue and Co, 21s, net.)—Thero 
is no doubt that the art-loving public owes a great deal to the 
illustrated monthly magazines like the Art Journal, By means of 
such publications it is possible to keep oneself informed as to what 
is going on at home and abroad in the fields of painting, sculpture, 
and decoration. Also the lover of the art of the past is constantly 
having his knowledge added to by seeing reproductions of mastere 
pieces which are in out-of-the-way places. The production of the 
illustrations in the present volume is admirable, 
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Frank Brangwyn. By W.Shaw-Sparrow. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—The painter has found a most determined 
champion in his biographer. No critic may suggest a fault, even 
in a newspaper article, without Mr. Shaw-Sparrow confuting him 
exhaustively. But in spite of this extreme devotion, and a 
tendency to call Mr. Brangwyn’s art “virile” on every page, the 
book is an interesting one, although there are some lapses into the 
ghastly jargon of a certain kind of writer on art who will use the 
scraps that fall from the musical critic’s table. What could be a 
worse abuse of words than to talk as Mr. Shaw-Sparrow does of 
our being able to followin a certain picture “the orchestration of 
weight-values”? Even if we cannot admire the art of Mr. 
Brangwyn quite unreservedly, we must nevertheless admit his 
enormous facility, his power of invention, and command of rich 
decorative colour. His pictures are always extraordinarily effec- 
tive, though perhaps with a little of the effectiveness of the 
successful stage-manager. Nevertheless, we are thankful for 
the free atmosphere and full current of life in the pictures, 
notwithstanding their turgid expression. 

French Line Engravings of the Late Eighteenth Century. By 
H. W. Lawrence and B. L. Dighton. (Lawrence and Jellicoe. 
£5 5s. net.)\—This is a book for collectors, being a catalogue 
raisonné of the plates produced just before the Revolution. There 
is also a short introduction, and a number of the plates are 
reproduced in photogravure. These plates have lived on account 
of their extreme delicacy of execution and perfection of technique. 
The authors note the fact that though many of the engravers 
lived through the Revolution and went gn working, they were 
never able to recover that artificial perfection which characterised 
their work before the catastrophe. No pains have been spared to 
make the get-up of this book appropriate to the time of which it 
treats, and the paper and printing are excellent. 

Turner’s Golden Visions, By Lewis Hind. (T. C. and E.C. Jack. 
21s. net.)—It is best to skip the first four chapters of this book, 
which describe the unimportant youthful feelings of the author. 
The rest of the volume is enlivened by entertaining quotations of a 
gossiping kind about Turner, from all imaginable sources. From 
these we get a very human picture of the great man with his 
oddities and foibles, and interspersed are some rhapsodies about 
his art by Mr. Hind. The book would be all the better if the 
hideous three-colour parodies of the pictures had been omitted. 
Turner, of all painters, is the most ruthless in exposing the 
imposture of this method of so-called reproduction. 

The Rubdiyat of Omar Khéyydim. Illustrated by Abannindro 
Nath Tagore. (The Studio. 15s. net.)—The interest of this port- 
folio of pictures lies in the fact that they are by an Indian artist, 
who has wisely not tried to assimilate Western art, but has 
remained faithful to the pictorial traditions of his own country. 
In the best of these illustrations there is that curious immaterial 
feeling, that power of seeing through the worldly envelope to the 
underlying spirit, which is the special performance of Eastern 
art. The most striking of the series is the drawing showing the 
lovers sitting at the door of the tent, with the night sky behind 
them, pausing for one moment before “the caravan starts for 
the dawn of nothing.” 

Pompeii. Painted by Alberto Pisa and Described by W. M. 
Mackenzie. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—This illustrated 
guide-book will be useful for refreshing the memory after a 
visit, or for giving a general impression of what to expect 
before going to the place. For these purposes the book serves 
well; but it is not a work of detailed archaeology. The artist 
seems uncertain whether he intended the illustrations for 
topographical records or pictures. If the former, they are too 
artistic; if the latter, a little too facile. 

The Genus Rosa. By Ellen Willmott, F.L.S. Illustrated by 
Alfred Parsons, A.R.A. (John Murray. 21s, net.)—To judge by 
the first portion of this work, which is now appearing in parts, it 
will be when finished an exhaustive study of the rose from the 
botanical point of view. Mr. Parsons, too, looks at the flowers 
from the same aspect, and his illustrations are marvellous in the 
exactness of their drawing; nothing is left out, but everything 
is represented with the utmost refinement of line and colour. 

The Styles of Ornament: from Prehistoric Times to the Middle of 
the Nineteenth Century. Translated from the German of A. Speltz 
by R. Phené Spiers. (B. T. Batsford. 15s. net.)—The plan 
pursued in this book is to give a very short description of tho 
prevailing style of a period, and then to show examples (there 
are three thousand five hundred in the volume) by means of line 
drawings. ‘These are executed with great skill and clearness, and 
in many ways are far better for their purpose than photographs 
would be. To a student of ornament this work will prove of 
great value. 

Nature Teaching on the Blackboard. By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated by Janet Harvey Kelman. (The Caxton Publishing 








as 
Company. 3 vols., 7s. 6d. each.)—A large number of plants are 
described, and spirited drawings full of intelligent appreciation of 
form illustrate the letterpress. These are a model of how to draw 
with white chalk on a dark ground when the object is clearness 
of presentation. 

A third volume has been issued of the important Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Works of Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth 
Century, by C. Hofstede de Groot, based on the work of John 
Smith (Macmillan and Co., 25s. net). The present volume ig 
devoted to Franz Hals, the two Ostades, and Adrien Brouwer, 








OLD KENSINGTON PALACE. 

Old Kensington Palace, and other Papers. By Austin Dobson, 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—Mr. Austin Dobson has republished 
here in a somewhat expanded form, and with occasional notes, 
some papers which have already received no little favour. He 
tells us, in the attractive way which we associate with his name, 
about various persons and places. These belong to the eighteenth 
century and the early decades of the nineteenth, a period which 
our author has made peculiarly his own. We would mention 
especially “Madame Vigée-Lebrun,” eminently full, as it is, of 
characteristic traits,—every one knows her charming picture of 
herself with her daughter. What a curious touch is that of the 
portrait of the Princess of Liechtenstein! She was painted as Iris 
and had her feet bare. Society, which certainly was not exacting 
in the matter of what should or should not be concealed by 
costume, was much shocked. The Prince himself put under the 
portrait an elegant pair of shoes, which, he said, had fallen off, 
Sir John Hawkins, Boswell’s béte noire, has something like a coat 
of whitewash applied to him. Then we have the story of William 
Whitehead, Poet Laureate, who succeeded to that office when 
Colley Cibber died, and after Gray had refused the offer. Noone but 
Mr. Dobson himself, it is probable, has ever read a line of White- 
head’s verse ; yet there is something in it, as when he complains 
that his Muse must sing, 


“ obliged by facts and pension, 
Without or subject or invention.” 


Further on we find an account of Sir William Chambers, the 
architect, who was, we may say, at his best when he built Somerset 
House, at his worst when he disfigured Kew Gardens. The 
Pagoda still stands to keep his memory green, but others of his 
follies have disappeared. A curiously interesting paper is “ Cléry’s 
Journal,” a review of a translation of which appeared in the 
Spectator of June 25th last. Cléry was valet de chambre to the 
Dauphin (afterwards Louis XVII.), and was appointed, on his 
own suggestion, to wait on the Royal prisoners in the Temple,— 
he had escaped from the Tuileries, and was apparently unknown 
to the Revolutionary authorities. Almost his first experience was 
the ghastly spectacle of the Princesse de Lamballe’s head paraded 
in sight of the King and Queen. The murderers were eager to 
treat the Queen in the same fashion, but were induced to depart 
by the argument that they must not anticipate the vengeance 
which France would exact from “Antoinette.” The principal 
gate, too, was protected by a tricolour sash, an attention for 
which the King was charged forty-five francs. 








GREAT AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 

Great American Universities. By Edwin E.Slosson. (Macmillan 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Slosson describes, compares, and 
generally criticises the constitutions of fourteen American Universi- 
ties, nine of this number being endowed and five State institu- 
tions. His book is a reprint of letters written to the Independent, 
themselves the result of personal visits paid, and now appearing 
with corrections suggested by letters, &c., which they called forth. 
A British reviewer feels at a loss when he comes to deal with such 
a work. He can but note some things which strike him as he 
reads. The most obvious fact is the great scale on which these 
institutions are founded. The revenue of these fourteen varies from 
the £570,000 of Harvard to the £63,000 of Johns Hopkins, and the 
number of students from the five thousand and seventy of Chicago 
to the six hundred and fifty-one of Johns Hopkins. This last 
spends an average of £65 on the tuition of each student. It 
should be noted that these students are doing post-graduate 
work, This work was first done by the Baltimore University. 
It is now widely followed in America, the number of those 
engaged in it being estimated at five thousand. What, we should 
like to know, is the figure for Great Britain? Another curious 
fact is the division of subjects between men and women. 
In the Leland Stanford Junior University literary subjects 
occupied seven out of eighty-one men, and sixty-one out of 
sixty-two women; one man and five women studied mathematics, 
while thirty men and one woman went in for law, and forty-four 
men for engineering. What will be the end if one sex is non- 
literary and the other literary? The Universities seem to us¢ 
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wer of suspension pretty freely. Failure to advance, as well 

misconduct, is an adequate reason. Some remarkable statistics 
sw that at Leland Stanford the “Fraternity men” contribute 
eae than double the average of such failures to the men living 
ook 4 while the percentage of the men generally is 183 per 
cant, a8 against 2°5 per cent. of the women. It should be men- 
tioned that the number of the women is limited, and that there 
js consequently a power of choice. We can but call attention to this 
pook while stating the general impression left by it. Our Univer- 
sities are little more than advanced schools, yet they do a practical 
work which is not done on “ the other side.” 


the po 








OLD COUNTRY INNS. 

Old Country Inns. By H. P. Maskell and E. W. Gregory. (Sir 
1 Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)—This book does not stand on 
the same level with those which commonly deal with this and 
similar subjects. There is something scientific, so to speak, about 
it, The authors fit their large knowledge of actual inns into a 
general theory of how the inn as an institution came into being. 
There is the manorial inn, which performed the delegated duty 
of hospitality to travellers once discharged by the lord of the 
manor; there is the monastic inn, which stood for the Religious 
House; and the hospice, which had the special function of enter- 
taining pilgrims. Then we come to the town inns. Any one who 
reads this volume will thereafter associate with the sign of the 
‘White Hart’ a number of facts about the growth of munici- 
palities. The white hart was the sign of Richard II.,—a white 
stag with a collar of gold round his neck. Other Royal 
signs succeeded, as Henry IV.’s ‘White Swan,’ but the old 
names held their own. Closely connected with these are the 
inns of the Trade Guilds, such as the ‘Golden Ball’ of the mercers 
and the ‘Elephant and Castle’ of the cutlers. Next we read 
about church inns,—an old proverb, now charged with satirical 
meaning, told the traveller to look for the inn near the church. 
Coming down a little later, we find the coaching inns, many of 
them still in existence, though for the most part in diminished 
proportions, in London, where new demands for space continually 
arise, they have mostly passed away; in the country they 
survive,—any one may observe them in any town which stands 
on the great roads of the past. Our authors have much interest- 
ing detail with which to illustrate their systematic account of this 
great English institution. They have also something to say that 
is well worth listening to about the future, about what can be 
done to make the inn a wholesome and useful part of English life, 
This is too big a subject to enter upon here. Our readers will 
certainly find much that is well worth considering in the chapter 
entitled “ Public House Reform.” 








THE RECORDS OF ROCHESTER. 

The Records of Rochester. By the Rev.C. H. Fielding. (Snowdon 
Brothers, Dartford.)—Mr. Fielding has gathered these records 
with most laudable industry. First we have a list of the Bishops 
from Justus (604 A.D.) down to John Reginald Harmer (1904), 
ninety-nine in number. Then follow the parishes from St. 
Margaret’s Addington down to St. Margaret’s Yalding, with list 
of incumbents, and various details. The diocese has been not a 
little changed from time to time. Thus the first parish in the list 
was transferred to Canterbury in 1845, and retransferred in 1905. 
Other parishes were separated when tho See of Southwark was 
created; among these were Eltham and Greenwich, the first 
having seven, the second twelve, churches and chapels, (Mr. 
Fielding includes foundations that have ceased to exist, besides 
chantries and religious houses.) After the parishes comes a com- 
plete list of the clergy, past and present, who have worked in the 
diocese. It occupies two hundred and seventy-six pages, and may 
contain between seven and eight thousand names. Finally we 
have notes from the diocesan and parochial registers. Of course 
there is much that is interesting to be found in these details. Thus 
we may compare the tenure of benefices in the earlier and the later 
centuries. The lists are commonly complete from the fourteenth 
century. Here are some examples taken at random :— 


Burnham coe 18298-1009 ... @ ...... 1629 onwards ... 15 
Chalk ... on SE oe SO tem 1647 o oe 21 
Chatham coo ESI9-1635 20. FF ccocee 16385 2 wo 
Chiddingstone 1310-1636 ... 32 ...... 1636 ” we 1S 


In one we have an average tenure of nine years, in the other of 
sixteen, 


os 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. 

Highways and Byways in Cambridge and Ely. By the Rev. 
Edward Conybeare. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Conybeare 
gives about two-fifths of his space to the University and the 
Colleges. The chapters are full of information and interest, and 
are, in short, all that could be wished. Even an Oxford man will 


be satisfied when it comes to a comparison. The finest things 
belong to Cambridge. These are the finest College Chapel, Hall, 
Quad, and Library. But Oxford has “several examples of each 
feature better than the next best at Cambridge.” And the town 
is “hopelessly outclassed.” Cambridge itself disposed of, there is 
much to be said about the county, which is rich in architecture 
and other things such as are to be noted in “highways and 
byways.” Ely City and Cathedral occupy the next place after 
the University town, but nothing of importance, as far as we have 
observed, has been omitted, Ono little byway detail the writer 
of this notice may suggest by way of supplement to the account of 
the draining operations with which the name of Cornelius Ver- 
muyden is connected. On the porch of a house in Fen Drayton, 
said to have been oceupied by him, there is a Dutch inscription, 
“Niet Zonder Arbyt.” 








LIFE AND DEATH. 

Life and Death. By Colonel Thomas H. Lewin. (Constable and 
Co, 21s. net.)—Colonel Lewin tells us that he was struck by a 
passage in. Montaigne—“ Were I a composer of books, I would 
keep a register commented of the divers deaths, which, in 
teaching men to die, should after teach them to live”—and that 
this book, “an authentic account of the deaths of one hundred 
celebrated men and women,” is the result of the impression made, 
This is a matter on which all do not feel or think alike. Some will 
say that there is no such significance in the incident of death as 
Montaigne would seem to assert: the real man is not to be seen 
init. Some chance, so to speak, may wholly distort his nature. 
The writer of this notice remembers a case in which, after forty 
years of absolutely unbroken harmony, a dying man conceived 
a violent dislike of his wife. His brain was clouded by the 
disease of which he was dying. However this may be, we aro 
interested in the subject, even, it may be, in spite of our- 
selves. So this book cannot fail to have readers, Each of 
the hundred subjects, from Socrates down to Lieutenant- 
Commander Sakuma, who perished in a submarine in Hiroshima 
Bay a few months ago, has his or her record. The last is, 
perhaps, the strangest of all. Almost all may be described as 
authentic, Perhaps those of SS. Paul and Peter might have been 
advantageously omitted. “Aemilius, Paulus,” is not the right way 
of putting the name. Paulus is not a praenomen, as this would 
indicate, but the family name of this branch of the Aemilian gens. 
Of course we find various curiosities in the narratives,as when the 
Duce de Saint-Simon tells us that Madame de Maintenon was not at 
all pleased when the dying Louis said that, in view of her age, it 
could not be long before they met again. One indisputably 
attractive feature of the book is the collection of portraits. These 
have been carefully sought out and well reproduced. It may be 
noticed that, out of sixty-eight eminent persons, those who died by 
violence being put aside, ten passed the limit of seventy years, and 
that the average is under sixty. 








THE ROMANCE OF IMPERIAL ROME. 

Romance of Imperial Rome. By Elizabeth W. Champney. (G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons. 15s. net.) —This is a handsome volume, with some 
good things in it, and adorned by effective illustrations ; but we 
must own that it is not much to our liking. It is, in fact, of no uso 
to look for “romance,” properly so called, in Roman poctry. 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid are certainly more to the taste of 
any decent reader when they are not writing about love. Of their 
love poetry proper, part is pretence, and what is not pretence is gross. 
We do not care to examine this volume in detail, but we may say 
something about the first chapter, “Sulpicia.” Miss Champney’s 
theory is that this lady was the “ Delia” of Tibullus. The initial 
difficulty is that the namo is not metrically equivalent, for the 
rule was that the pseudonym should correspond in this respect 
with the real name. Then the Sulpicia of the later elegies can 
hardly be the Delia of the earlier. And where, if we are to 
investigate the poet’s amours, do Nemesis and Glyccra come 
in? Miss Champney speaks in her introduction of Sulpicia 
as “the only Roman poetess whose work has come down 
to us”; but she seems to be confusing the Sulpicia of Tibullus 
with the Sulpicia who was the contemporary of Martial, and 
was praised by him in an epigram which it is quite impossible 
to quote. Some seventy of this woman’s verses have come down to 
us, but they have nothing to do with love. The whole story seems 
as remote from the facts as the verses with which the chapter con- 
cludes are remote from the Memnona si mater which they profess 
to render. What is there in the original which corresponds with 
these two lines >— 

“ Would that his genius transcendent one moment this poor pen could borrow, 

That my lament might arise, rise like the incense of nard.” 

This was not “the lament which drew tears from the listening 
multitude.” 
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PAPERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

Papers of the British School at Athens, (Macmillan and Co. 42s. 
net.)—The first paper deals with “The Text of the Odyssey,” and 
is from the pen of that eminent textual scholar, Mr. T. W. Allen. 
It finds a place here because of the predominant importance of 
Italian texts of the Odyssey. Out of seventy-six enumerated 
as existing in European librarios, twenty-seven are to be found in 
Rome and sixteen in other Italian libraries. The next most 
important paper is the continuation of “The Classical Topography 
of the Roman Campagna,” by Dr. T. Ashby, Director of the 
School. There are many interesting things in this, among them 
a discussion as to the site of Cicero’s Tusculan villa. Dr. Ashby 
cannot see his way to anything like a definite conclusion. It will 
be understood that he reviews and summarises whatever is 
known of the classical remains found in the Campagna, What 
tragedies some of these remains suggest! There is the inscription, 
for instance, found in the “vinea Gavotte” commemorating the 
honours paid to L. Junius Silanus Torquatus. He went with 
Claudius to Britain in 43 A.D., and was decorated, “ honoratus 
triumphalibus ornamentis.” He had been betrothed to Octavia, 
Claudius’s daughter, and was one of the “coming men” of the 
time. Then Agrippina came into power, and the way had to be 
cleared for her son Nero. How Silanus was removed is too horrible 
a story to be told here. It may be found in Tacitus. Mr. H. 
Stuart Jones suggests a new reading of some of the reliefs of 
Trajan’s Column relating to the Dacian Campaign. We mention 
only a few of the varied and valuable contents of an exceptionally 
interesting issue. 








WHERE GHOSTS WALK. 

Where Ghosts Walk. By Marion Harland. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 9s. net.)—This is the second volume from Miss Harland’s 
pen bearing this title, to be explained, we may say, by what 
follows, “Haunts of Familiar Characters in History and Litera- 
ture.” First comes “Little Boy Blue,” the poor lad who was the 
only one of Queen Anne’s children to pass babyhood,—his “ghost” 
walks somewhere in Twickenham. The boy had water on the 
brain, and at five could not walk alone. He was lashed with a 
birch-rod till he did. It would not do to have him compared un- 
favourably with the son of the exiled King. He died of scarlet 
fever and bleeding at eleven. Next we have “The Ladies of 
Llangollen,” from whose diary some curious extracts have been 
made; then Charles I. in Westminster Hall and on the Whitehall 
scaffold, Sir Philip Sidney at Penshurst, Amy Robsart at Camnor 
Place, and, to pass over others, Mary Stuart at Amboise. What 
a ghastly scene is that pictured for us here! A delegation 
of five hundred Huguenots was admitted into the castle, 
protected by a safe-conduct. Hundreds more were brought in 
by the Royal troops. All of these were first tortured and then 
done to death. Quantum relligio potwit suadere malorum! What 
would Lucretius have said if he had read Church history? 
Threo women, two most unwillingly, were there to witness 
the scene,—Catherine de’ Medici; Mary, who was then Queen of 
France; and Anne d’Este, the wife of the Duc Francois de Guise. 
Anne protested, and was soundly rated by her husband for 
doing so. But what a beginning for the girl Queen! There are 
excellent illustrations, some of them curiously placed more biblio- 
polarum. Llangollen Church faces us when we read about Queen 
Anne’s boy, and Charles VIII.’s Tower in the Chateau of Amboise 
helps us to understand Stonehenge. 








SHAKESPEARE ILLUSTRATED. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. By William Shakespeare. Tllus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson. (W. Heinemann. 15s. net.)—This 
masterpiece of Shakespeare’s broader humour has never appeared 
in more attractive form. Mr. Hugh Thomson furnishes forty- 
one full-page illustrations, with some tail-pieces, &e. What 
more need we say? Every one knows what Mr. Thomson can 
do, and here he is at his best. It is not easy to point out 
this or that scene or person as better than another. Falstaff is a 
possible creature, and this is more than can be said of all the 
Falstaffs that we have seen. The “merry wives” are delightful, 
and Anne Page is made different from the two handsome “ wives” 
with a charmingly girlish difference. Her two suitors are 
admirably contrasted,—Slender the ideal young simpleton, and 
Fenton the ideal young gentleman. We have also received 
Hamlet, with Illustrations by W. G. Simmonds (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d. net). Hamlet is manifestly a more difficult 
subject than The Merry Wires; it is further from the life 
we know, more difficult to realise, and especially liable to the 
charge of being “theatrical.” The Prince who is pictured for 
us here does remind us of stage figures. How, indeed, could he 
fail to do so? We are bound to think, as we look, of Kemble, 
Kean, Fechter, and others. ‘Then there are special dificulties, 





the “Ghost,” for instance. 
satisfy us here, 
pictures. 


————___ 
Mr. Simmonds certainly doeg 
But there is much that is attractive in - 








THREE BOOKS OF RELIGIOUS EXPOSITION. 

The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts. Edited by the Rey. Sir W 
Robertson Nicoll and Jane T. Stoddart. With the Co-operation ot 
James Moffatt, D.D. Vol. I. (Hodder and Stoughton. 258, net.) 
—This volume deals with the whole of the Old Testament and the 
Gospels of SS. Matthew and Mark. Its character is described b 
the sub-title as “containing outlines, expositions, and ilustrs. 
tions of Bible texts, with full references to the best homiletig 
literature.” It is, in fact, a large-scale help to preachers, Of 
course, the ideal would be that preachers should find out all thess 
arguments, illustrations, references, &c., for themselves, But 
their time is much occupied, books are scarce, in many caseg 
libraries are practically inaccessible, and—the most serious diff. 
culty of all—the assimilating faculty is often wanting. Here help 
is given to good effect; the matter is excellent, gathered froz 
many sources, sometimes quite out of the common in its character 
and it is admirably arranged. A Churchman will find hi, 
ecclesiastical year considered, while a Nonconformist minister 
can use the volume without hindrance. The bibliography 
seems to have been carefully compiled——A similar work 
is The Great Texts of the Bible, Edited by J. Hastings, Dp, 
(T. and T, Clark, 6s. net). The volume before us deals with 
Isaiah ; the subjects of others which are to appear without delay 
are St. Mark, Genesis—Numbers, and Romans. The whole Bible 
is thus to be handled, and the series must number, before it 
reaches completion, a score of volumes at the very least, 
Expositions, illustrations, quotations, and other helps to the 
preacher are given. These are not “ready-made sermons,” we 
are told, “nor skeletons of sermons.” Certainly they are not 
skeletons, and they could hardly be preached as they stand. but 
when we read that the work “encourages originality” we are 
a little staggered. We should rather say it encourages study, 
A man might make a tolerable discourse out of what he finds 
ready to his hand; if he follows out the lines laid down for him, he 
might make a very good one. We have not the least wish to dis- 
parage the book. On the contrary, we are very glad to see it. — 
The preacher who has provided himself with one or other or 
both of these works cannot do better than take as a guide for 
the using of them, and of any other material of which he may be 
possessed, The Art of Exposition, by H. Jeffs (James Clarke and 
Co., 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Jeffs begins with a chapter on “Modern 
Difficulties of Exposition,” reckoning among the greatest of these 
the breaking down of the theory of verbal inspiration. The less 
the preacher says about the results of criticism, unless it be toa 
quite exceptional congregation, the better; but he is bound 
know them. And he is bound to have other things, if he is to be 
anything like the ideal. Possibly Mr. Jeffs may terrify some quite 
desirable aspirant when he tells him that he must have first 
intimate knowledge of the Book, and then of the books which help 
to interpret it, “the sense of literature”—the “Prometheus 
Vinctus,” e.g., for the understanding of Job—imagination, historical, 
ethical, dramatic, psychological, and sympathy with human nature. 
But it is well to sect the standard high. And Mr. Jeffs is always 
practical. He descends on particulars, names books which he 
recommends, and supplies specimens of them. Finally, he gives 
some studies of his own. Altogether, this should be a most 
helpful book. 








DOUGLAS JERROLD AND “PUNCH.” 

Douglas Jerrold and “ Punch.” By Walter Jerrold. (Macmil'sa 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Walter Jerrold’s book is in two 
parts. In the first we have described the founding of Punch, 
with a notice of its forerunners, and the personalities of Jerroldand 
his fellow-contributors, with some special information about the 
share which he took in carrying it on. He was, to begin with, 
a great Radical, never approaching that detachment whick is 4 
characteristic of the thorough humorist. The account of his 
general contributions is highly interesting ; the possession of such 
& man was a piece of great good fortune. He would hardly have 
succeeded as a ruler; but for the first subject he could not well 
be exceeded. Part II. consists of his principal serials. These 
are “Caldicott House for Young Ladies” and “Miss Robinson 
Crusoe,” both unfinished, “Our Honeymoon,” and “ Exhibition of 
the English in China.” A bibliography of all that he wrote 12 
Punch covers more than forty pages, with fifty items on each 
page. The quantity fell off in later years. He wrote tho 
Almanack for 1857; on June 8th in that year he died. Punch 
furnishes without doubt some very important materials for 
history, and Mr. Jerrold’s book will greatly help in the 
utilising of them. And it is, as one might expect, often very 
entertaining. 
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THE MEDIAEVAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 

The Medieval Church in Scotland. By Bishop Dowden. (J. 
MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 15s. net.)—This book, which Dr. 
Dowden left ready for the press at his sudden death in January, 
1910, is prefaced with an interesting account of the author’s life 
and work. A native of Cork, and a distinguished student of 
Trinity College, Dublin, he held various preferments in Ireland, 
migrated to preside ovér a Theological College of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and was elected Bishop of Edinburgh in 1886, 
Canon Liddon having first refused the See when offered to him. 
The book is a work of great research. Much of it is common to 
the mediaeval Church generally, but not a little specially concerns 
the ecclesiastical order in Scotland. It is probable that no 
European country suffered so much from the abuses of the 
mediaeval system. The prohibition of marriage within certain 
degrees of consanguinity and affinity pressed severely on a poor 
and seattered population in which the tribal feeling was so strong. 
Dispensations had to be purchased, and the means for paying the 
price demanded were scanty. Generally, all the evils of the time 
wero seen in an aggravated form. It would be possible to 
fnda match for the scandalous spectacle of a child Archbishop 
mich as Alexander Stewart, who fell at Flodden, but not at so late a 
period. Dr. Dowden does not insist on these things, but he does 
not conceal them. Then the Papal taxes must have pressed heavily 
on Scottish revenues. An appointment to a bishopric cost from 
450 gold florins (Dunkeld) to 3,300 (St. Andrews). This was the 
commune servilium, and there were five minuta servitia which went 
to minor officials. The headships of the Religious Houses were 
taxed in the same way. There are many other notable things in 
this volume,—among them an account of the right of sanctuary, 
a practice for which there is something to be said in view of the 
very uncertain administration of justice. 








FLY-LEAVES FROM A FISHERMAN’S DIARY. 

Fly-leaves from a Fisherman’s Diary. By Captain G. E. Sharp. 
(Edward Arnold. 65s. net.)—This is a little book which, the 
author tells us modestly, does not aspire to rank as a scientific 
treatise on angling. Nor does he claim the possession of skill or 
knowledge above that of his brother-fisherman. Yet he feels 
impelled to write about his sport. Nor do we regret that he 
should have yielded to the impulse. Captain Sharp tells us in 
his preface that he writes of fishing because it is one of the 
greatest pleasures which the world holds for him. To thoso who 
share his tastes we cordially recommend Fly-leaves from a Fisher- 
man’s Diary. It is a small book with little of the diary about it, 
for itis rather a series of descriptive essays than a fisherman’s 
jownal. The specimen days, mixed with an angler’s reflections, 
extend from February to October. Captain Sharp, even in the 
dullest months of winter, cannot keep away from his beloved 
stream. He writes simply and without effort, describing with 
the proper words what he and others feel about trout-fishing. He 
does not name the favourite river, of which his club rents a 
stretch, but we recognise a typical South Country chalk-stream not 
far from a Cathedral city. His days of fishing are snatched 
between intervals of work, and many a long bicycle ride does he 
take to be there for the evening rise. He does not profess to 
teach, nor does he describe great days, but he has given us a 
pleasant little book. 








JOHN G. PATON. 

John G. Paton: Later Years. By A. K. Langridge and Frank 
H. L. Paton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—This book, 
written by a friend and a son of the great missionary, takes up 
the story told by him in his autobiography, and carries it to the 
closing scene,—Dr. Paton died in Australian on January 28th, 
1907. He worked to the last. “Do you think that I will be well 
enough to go to the New Hebrides in January, Doctor?” he asked 
just a month before his death, and he was then eighty-three. His 
last visit to the New Hebrides, which had been the great scene of 
his labours, was paid when he had passed his eightieth birthday. 
It is not every onc who would have made such a voyage in a 
tramp steamer to a harbourless island,—any one who has had to 
land on such a place knows what this means. It is a fine story of 
heroism and devotion this, but there is not a little painful reading 
in it. For years Dr. Paton fought against the slave trade, for 
such it y irtually was, which Queensland carried on, and it was a 
bitter disappointment to him when the Government of that 
Colony gave the trafic another lease of lifo after it had been 
condemned. He had the happiness, however, of seeing it brought 
toan end, as far as British activities were concerned, some time 
before he died. We are glad to sce that his name is commemo- 
tated by a “John G. Paton Mission Fund,” in aid of evangelising 
Work in the New Hebrides. One of the authors of this volume is 
im part charge of it. A native evangelist can be maintained at 
the aunual cost of £6, and a bed in a mission hospital for £5. 








JOHN BARTON. 


John Barton: a Memoir. By his Son, (the late) C. E. Barton. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.)—John Barton went out to 
India after graduating at Cambridge. He was chiefly concerned 
with education, taking up an appointment in the Missionary 
College at Agra in 1861. We hear a good deal about the relations 
between the Indian Government and the friends of education, 
especially in reference to the possibilities of religious teaching. 
The whole is a curious illustration of our own controversies on 
the same subject. The fanatical toleration—so to speak—of tho 
Company’s rule had some strange developments. When Dr. Duff 
proposed (in 1830) to give a lecture to the students of the Hindu 
College, the authorities actually threatened to expel any student 
who should attend! This was “toleration” indeed. In 1876 
Barton returned to England, and, as he was compelled to give up 
the idea of renewing his work in India, accepted the benefice of 
Holy Trinity in Cambridge. Here he did some excellent work. 
He was the means of bringing Dr. Handley Moule to Ridley Hall, 
and he set an admirable example to his Evangelical friends by 
his loyalty to Church order. It is a deplorable thing to see 
Romanising additions excused by Puritan omissions. An 
Evangelical service sometimes shows a sad want of good taste, 
not to speak of good manners. 








THE NATION AND THE ARMY. 

The Nation and the Army. By Major Roper-Caldbeck. (Grant 
Richards. 2s. 6d. net.)—Major Roper-Caldbeck has produced 
a useful and suggestive little book dealing with the military 
problems of the day. Most of the essays have already appeared 
either as lectures or in pamphlet form, and the reason for their 
reproduction is that their author does not feel that Mr. Haldane’s 
administration has given us a proper degree of security. ‘Tho 
basis of his accusation is that Mr. Haldane returned to tho 
Cardwellian system, which had already broken down owing to the 
rapid expansion of our Empire. The author is no advocate of 
compulsion, and his own solution of our peculiar military problem 
consists principally in the establishment of a First Line, or 
Regular Army, which is to be divided into two categories. In 
the first category are to be men enlisted for nineteen years, in the 
second category short-servico men who are to be passed rapidly 
into the Reserve. Recognising that men cannot be kept for nineteen 
years unless ample provision is made for their subsequent life, 
Major Roper-Caldbeck has devised an ingenious system of pension 
by insurance, for which he claims both efficiency and economy. 
Without going into details, it may be said that Major Roper- 
C ldbeck’s book will prove of value to many people who are not 
altogether able to accept his conclusions, 





IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF HEINE. 

In the Footprints of Heine. By Henry James Forman. (Con- 
stable and Co. 6s. net.)—The journey which Mr. Forman made 
was from Géttingen into the Hartz country. At Gédttingen itself 
he saw the house where Heine lodged; Lerbach, Goslar, and tho 
Valley of Ochre were stages in his route; he traversed the country 
of the Wild Huntsman; he made his way up the Brocken, and 
though he did not actually see the Brocken spectre, got to know 
something about it. Early in his expedition he meets with a 
dignified German gentleman with his wife and sprightly daughter. 
These—we cannot but hope that they are real persons, for the sake 
of Germany—play a very agreeable part in tho little drama. Ho 
sees other tourists, students, cum muliis aliis, and describes 
them in a very kindly way; he gives us sketches of the country. 
Altogether, he has written a very delightful book, with just as 
much about Heine as we want, and something, too, about Goethe. 
There is little to be said about it, except that it takes a high 
place in its class,—the class which counts among its great ones 
Sterne and Stevenson. 








THE ORIGINS AND AIMS OF THE FOUR 
GOSPELS. 

The Origins and Aims of the Four Gospels. By the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Wilson gives 
us here a moderately conceived and clearly expressed statement of 
some critical questions. The discourses on St. Luke’s Gospel are, 
perhaps, the most interesting; we would point especially to tho 
treatment of the relation of the Evangelist to St. Paul. He must 
have been influenced by his long companionship with the great 
man, yet he drew his portrait of the Master with a quite indepen- 
dent hand. ‘rhe lectures on St. John are also full of suggestion. 
They state the purpose of the Fourth Gospel in an instructivo 
way. “It was now [after his years of experience of the actual 





needs of men] less to him than it had been what Christ actually 
said or did—though flashes of vivid memory come back; what is 
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of vital importance is to show to others what Christ must have 
been to Himself.” Thus the miracles are described, not so much as 
acts of a compassionate teacher, as signs of power, Altogether, 
this is an excellent book. 








Ethnology of A-Kamba and other East African Tribes. By C. W. 
Hobley. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is one 
of the books for which a reviewer can do little more than express 
a@ general sense of the service which such work does to tho 
Empire. It stands high among the considerations which justify 
our Imperial position. The rulers who study their subjects in 
this fashion are sure to rule them for their good. A-Kamba 
occupy about fourteen thousand square miles in the southern part 
of the East Africa Protectorate; they are almost pure Bantus, 
and they number something under a quarter of a million. Mr. 
Hobley, who has had a long experience of the country in the 
service of the Protectorate, tells us all about their physical 
characteristics, customs, religion (a mixture of animism with a 
vague monotheism), and other matters. 





Wellington’s Battlefields Illustrated: Bussaco. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel G. L. Chambers, (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Masséna had about sixty-two thousand men in the field; 
Wellington fifty-two thousand, about two-fifths of the latter being 
Portuguese. The British loss was about fourteen hundred; that 
of the French between five and six thousand. It will be remem- 
bered that it was a battle of attack by the French, Wellington 
concealed his strength as his manner was, and Masséna felt 
confident of success. “I have him,” he said; “I shall drown the 
leopard.” Here the reader may find every detail of the struggle, 
illustrated with pictures and photographs, 

Messrs. G. Routledgeand Sons publish A Dictionary of the Waverley 
Novels, by G. Husband (8s. 6d. net), and A Dictionary of Thackeray, 
by J. G. Mudge and M. E. Sears (same price). The plan in 
both works is to give an alphabetical list of the characters intro- 
duced, with references to the passages where they occur, and brief 
descriptions. Explanations and corrections, not unfrequently 
needed in the case of Sir Walter Scott, are added where historical 
passages and events are introduced. Both volumes are well 
printed and generally handsome. 











NEW ‘“R.T.S.” BOOKS. 
THE “COPPING” BIBLE. 
The Holy Bible according to the Authorised Version. 


Size, demy 8vo (8) by 5} inches); in good clear long primer 
type, with References, Maps, and Atlas Indices, and with 
100 Coloured Plates by HAROLD COPPING. (1) Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net; (2) French limp, with Medallion on cover, 12s. 
net; (2a) French limp, plain, 12s. net; (3) Persian Yapp, 
21s. net; India Paper Editions—(4) Rutland Yapp, 25s. net; 
(5) best morocco, 35s. net; (6) cloth, gilt edges, round 
corners, 10s. 6d. net. Postage in Great Britain, 6d. each extra; 
and with Scottish Metrical Psalms, 6d. each extra. 

“A well-illustrated Bible.”—Standard, ‘Excellent pictures.”—Guardian, 

*An artistic production.”—Athenzum. ‘‘ Remarkable fidelity to Eastern 

ife.”"—Scotsman, ‘“ Plates of great beauty and power.”—Pali Mall Gazette, 


A BOOK OF SACRED VERSE. 


(Chaucer to Kipling.) 
Compiled and Edite’ by Professor WILLIAM ANGUS KNIGHT. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net (by post, 33.11d.) Prersxenta- 
TION EpITION: Printed on India Paper and bound in leather, 
gilt edges, with head-bands and silk marker, 6s, net (by post 
6s. 6d.) 

**No anthology will be more welcome than this.’"’—Spectator, 

**Tt contains many beautiful things.”’—Standard, 

“It is a scholar’s book, and owes no small share of its value to good editing.” 

—Scotsman, 
“Its pages will help in many a quiet hour,”’"—Christian, 


THE ISLES OF SCILLY. 


Their Story, their Folk, and their Flowers. Painted and 
Do-cribed by JESSIE MOTHERSULE. Containing 24 Coloured 
Pictures carefully reproduced from the original water-colour 
Drawings. Feap, 4to, chastely bound in cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 
(by post 11s.) 

“This is an acceptable volume in which the author succeeds both as an 
artist—in her pleasing and careful water-colours—and in her entertaining 
account of the scenery, the industries, and the people.’’—Times. 

“It is a charming book about a very charming place.’’—Morning Post. 

“It is worthy of high praise, and if it sends to those islands some of those 
who, seeking sunshine and quiet in early spring, fear to find neither on the 
Riviera, the devotees of Scilly must comfort themselves with the reflection 
that under the existing circumstances of transit and accommodation the 
fashionable folk and the ‘smart set’ are not likely to be among the intruders, 
Bad weather there seldom lasts long, and the good is very good.”’ 

—British Medical Journal, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 


4 Bouverie Street, E.C, 
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Spring List. . 
BILLY = = 6s. 
By PAUL METHVEN 
Author of “Influences.” 
A WOMAN ON THE 
[eb. Sra 


THRESHOLD - és. 


By MAUDE LITTLE, 
Author of “At the Sign 
of the Burning Bush.” 


To be followed shortly by 
FENELLA. By H. LONGAN STUART, Author of “ Weeping 
Cross.” 63 
THE CASEMENT: a Diversion. xy rravx 
SWINNERTON, Author of “The Young Idea,” &c. 6s. 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS. by wes. waxwen, 


ARMFIELD (Consrance Smgouer), Author of “ Service,” &. 6g, 





NEW COLLECTION OF ESSAYS AND STORIES 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


LAY MORALS, and other Papers. By 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s, 
Contents :—Lay Morals—The Pentland Rising—Father Damien 
—The Day after To-Morrow—College Papers—Criticisms—Sketcheg 
—The Great North Road—The Young Chevalier—Heathercat. 
The papers in this volume have not hitherto been collected 
together in book form excepting in the Epinsureu and Pentianp 
Editions of Srxvenson’s Works. [Shortly, 


WORDSWORTHSHIRE: an Introduction to a 
Poet’s Country. By ERIC ROBERTSON, M.A. Vicar of 
St. John’s, Windermere. With a Photogravure Portrait of the 
Poet, Maps, and 47 Original Drawings by ARTHUR TUCKER, 
R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


LONDON CLUBS: their History and Treasures. 


By RALPH NEVILL, Author of “The Merry Past,” &. With 
a Coloured Frontispiece and 4 Monochrome Plates, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK. By Cuartrs Epwarp 


JERNINGHAM and LEWIS BETTANY. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


NOTES ON THE ART OF REMBRANDT. By 


Cc. J. HOLMES, M.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
sometime Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford, 
Author of “ Notes on the Science of Picture-Making.” Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


MEN AND THINGS OF MY TIME. [By the 


MARQUIS DE CASTELLANE. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
and 12 other Portraits, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

As a young man, the Marquis de Castellane met all the notabilities 
of the Second Empire in his mother’s political salon ; he served in 
the Franco-Prussian War, a chapter on which forms one of the 
liveliest features of the book; and he was elected a member of 
the National Assembly, whose constitution and proceedings he 
subjects to the most biting satire. The book also contains 
personal reminiscences of such varied celebrities as Talleyrand, 
the Due de Broglie, the Abbé Liszt, the Empress Augusta of 
Germany, Gambetta, and General Trochu. [ Shortly. 


THE FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XIV. By Le 
PETIT HOMME ROUGE, Author of “The Favourites of Henry 
of Navarre,” “The Court of the Tuileries,” &c. With 6 Portraits, 
demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [ Shortly. 


THE READER’S HANDBOOK of Famous Names 
in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, Plots, Stories, 
and Poems. By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D., Author 
of “The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” “A Dictionary of 
Miracles,” &«. NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER. By Ricwarp 


JEFFERIES. Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. Uniform with 


R. L. Stevenson's “Talk and Talkers ” and “ Father Damien.” 
[Shortly. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, Publishers, 


11r St. Martin's Lane, London, W.CG 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 
TRE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


Edited by Str SIDNEY COLVIN. A New and Enlarged Edition in 
4Volumes, With over 150 new Letters, feap. 8vo, leather, each 5s, net. 


DRAMATIC VALUES. By C. E. Monracuer. Feap. 8vo, 
58, 


THE ASHES OF A GOD. By F. W. Bary, Author of 


“A Digit of the Moon.” With a Frontispiece, feap. 8vo 3s. 6d. net. 
Also an edition, limited to 350 copies, uniform with the other volumes, 
feap. 4to, 58. net. 


AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. By F. W. Bary. 


Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


TINTORETTO. By Everyn Marcu Paruurrrs, Author 
of “The Frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel.” With many Plates, wide 
royal 8vo, gilt top, lds. net. [Classics of Art, 


DONATELLO. By Mavp Crurrwert, Author of 
“Mantegna,” With many Plates, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Classics of Art. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. By Maser Tuxe PriesrMay. 


With 87 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. By E. A. Brayiey 


HODGETTS, Author of “ The Court of Russia in the Nineteenth 
Century.”” With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE SEVEN EDWARDS OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
K. A. PATMORE, Author of “* The Court of Louis XIII.” With 12 Ilus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


CHAMPIONS OF THE CROWN. 


With 12 Dlustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


By Lucy Seraty. 


BRAHMS. 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVERIANS. By C. 


GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Tutor 
in Modern History to Magdalen College, Oxford. With 7 Maps, demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. [Oman’s History of England, 


By J. A. Futter Marrtann. With 12 
[New Library of Music, 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, by 
J, B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridce. In 7 vols., with many Illustrationsand Maps, Vol. V. Demy 8vo, 
gilt top, 10s, 6d. net. 


FAMOUS SEA-FIGHTS FROM SALAMIS TO TSU- 
SHIMA. By JOHN RICHARD HALE. With 19 Maps and 13 Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE REPUBLICAN TRADITION IN EUROPE. By 


H. A. L. FISHER, Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. By F. J. Syett, 


Author of “A Book of Exmoor.”” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 


MYSTICISM: a Study in the Nature and Develop- 
ment of Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. By EVELYN UNDER- 
HILL, Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: a Study in Unrecog- 
nised Human Faculty. By Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


UNSOUNDNESS OF MIND. ByT.S. Crovusron, M.D., 


LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “The Hygiene of Mind.” Demy &vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By W. H. Beynerr, 
M.A., D.D., Litt.D., and W. F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D. With a Concise 
Bibliography. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, each 3s. 6d. net, 


RICHES AND POVERTY. By L. G. Cutozza Money. 


Tenth and Enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE IDEAL HOME AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


EUSTACE MILES (Hallie Killick). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


ASK MAMMA. By R. S. Scrrzes. With the Original 


Illustrations in Colour by J. LEECH and others. Feap. 8vo. New Issue. 
Gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


HANDLEY CROSS. By R. 8S. Surrres. With the 


Original Dustrations in Colour by J. LEECH and others, Feap. 8vo, 
New Issue. Gilt top, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE FORTUNATE ISLES: Life and Travel in 
Majorca, Minorca, and Iviza. By MARY STUART BOYD. With 8 
Iilustrations in Colour and 52 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by A. 8. BOYD, 
B.S.W. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE. By Josrrn 
E. MORRIS, B.A, With 32 Illustrations and 2 Maps, small pott 8vo 
gilt top, cloth, 3s. 6d, net; leather, 4s, 6d. net, [Little Guides, 


WILTSHIRE. By Frank R. Hearn. With 32 Iilus- 


trations, 2 Maps, and Plans, small pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. 64. net; 
leather, 3s, 6d, net. Little Gui 


OUR INSECT FRIENDS AND FOES. By F. Marri 
DUNCAN, F.R.P.S, With Illustrations from Original Photographs by the 
Author. Crown Svo, 6s. 


sy Mrs. 
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FICTION 
THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. By Rorerr 


HICHENS, Author of “ The Garden of Allah,” &e. Crown 8vo, Gs. 


THE CARD. By Aryotp Bewverr, Author of “Clay- 


hanger.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. By Eben Puriuporrs, 


Author of “The Secret Woman.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. By Marsorze Bowen, 
Author of “I Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE COIL OF CARNE. By Joun Oxennam. Crown 


Svo, Os, 


ALL THE WORLD WONDERED. By TLeonarp 


MERRICK, Author of “ Conrad in Quest of his Youth.’ Crown 8y », Os. 


THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA. By C. N. and A. M, 
WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor.” With a 
Frontispiece in Colour by Arruur H, Buckianp. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

AT A VENTURE. 3y H. B. Marriorr Warsoy, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHADOW-SHAPES. By Maupr Anvestey, Author of 


“Wind Along the Waste.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SPLENDID ZIPPORAH. By Maun Srerney Rawson, 


Author of “ The Enchanted Garden.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LADY FANNY. By Mrs. Grorar Norman, Author of 


“Sylvia in Society.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


HERE AND HEREAFTER. By Barry Pary. Crown 


8vo, 6s, 


ROSAMUND. By Bearrice Wurrsy, Author of “The 


Result of an Accident.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WAY OF A MAN. By Emerson Hoven, Author 


of “The Mississippi Bubble.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ACTOR. By Ronerr 


CASTLETON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


LORD RICHARD IN THE PANTRY. By Marrin 


SWAYNE, Author of “The Bishop and the Lady.” Crown Svo, 6s, 


COLONEL COLGROVE’S WIFE. 


STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Geratp Firz- 


THE EXPIATION OF JOHN COURT. By Mrs. P. Maun. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Latest Age 
Vol. XIE of the Cambridge Modern History. Planned by 
the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. Edited by A. W. WARD, 
Litt.D., GW. PROTHERO, Litt.D., and STANLEY 


LEATHES, M.A. 

“‘In a mighty volume on ‘The Latest Age,’ Drs. Ward 
and Prothero and Mr. Stanley Leathes have brought to a 
close the Cambridge Modern History. Like its eleven 
predecessors, it is the work of a brilliant company of 
scholars, each of whom has specialised in the affairs of one 
race, or nation, or region of the earth, or one or other 
aspect of the mental activities of man. But though the 
twelfth volume is the complement of the eleven, it differs 
radically from them, inasmuch as it deals with events 
within living memory, and carries the narrative into the 
twentieth century Its value is immense, quite beyond 
just appraisement. Here, within a thousand odd pages of 
close but clear type, is a narrative of all the doings of men 
in our own generation in every portion of the globe—a 
narrative so arranged and told that whoever will master it 
will get a near view of the affairs of any one country, and a 
comprehensive view of all as they were yesterday, and are 
to-day. Now that is a great literary achievement, for which 
editor and writers merit the gratitude of the English 
people. The Cambridge Modern History is not the least 
of the intellectual triumphs of the age in which we live.” 

Birmingham Daily Post 
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A Companion to Latin Studies 
Edited by JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.B.A., Fellow 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 141 illustrations and 2 maps. 

“In the single volume before us, to which the best 
Cambridge scholars have contributed with much assistance 
from Oxford and elsewhere, it is really possible for 
the first time to obtain a conspectus of almost all that is 
definitely known about Roman environment, life, and 
thought The book is a thesaurus of sane learning in a 
readable form. Varro or Pliny or St. Isidore of Seville 
would have studied it with a growing wonder and enlighten- 
ment; for not Rome only, but the history of all knowledge 
about Rome, is here recalled to its first beginnings,'’"—Times 
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The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Eleventh edition. 28 volumes of 960 pages each—containing 
40,000 articles, 7,500 illustrations, plates, and maps—and an 
index volume of 500,000 references. 

The eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
an entirely new work, founded upon a fresh survey of the 
world in every department of knowledge, and has been 
prepared under the supervision of a large editorial staff, 
with the collaboration of 1,500 contributors, as one connected 
whole instead of volume by volume. The employment of 
India paper makes light and slender volumes. In this form 
the complete 29 volumes occupy a width of only 23 inches. 
A prospectus, with specimen pages and price list, will be 
sent ou application, 


Subscription 
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The Pursuit of Reason 
By CHARLES FRANCIS KEARY, M.A. 
‘Mr. Keary appeals, in his own phrase, to ‘lovers of 
sound literature and sound learning and clear thought.’ 
Mr. Keary has written a most stimulating book. His 
style is a perfect medium for his thought, always lucid, 
easy, and graceful. No ‘exercise of the faculty of reasoning’ 
published of late years has been more clear, more readable, 
or more original and suggestive.”’—Spectator 
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A Book of Cambridge Verse 
Edited by E. E. KELLETT. With a frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and 24 portraits. 

The purpose of this book is to put before the reader a 
representative selection from the mass of verse in the 
English language relating to the University of Cambridge. 
Beginning with Chaucer and Lydgate it includes speci 
of almost every kind from the l4th century to our own, 
The poems have beea chosen because they illustrate some 
feature in the University of the past, or describe some 
building that has vanished, or are in other ways likely to 
appeal to Cambridge men. 
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English Patriotic Poetry 
Selected by L. GODWIN SALT, M.A. With an introduction 
and notes. 
The growing importance of such celebrations as are now 
Feap Sv held in our schools on Empire Day is regarded by the 
op vo author as emphasising the need for an anthology of this 
ad sort. It has been her aim to trace the growth of the 
patriotic note in English verre from the early writers to the 
preseut day, 
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Pragmatism and its Critics 
By ADDISON WEBSTER MOORE, Ph.D. University of 
Chicago Press. 
The features emphasised in the lectures and papers 
published in this volume are (1) the historical background 
Crown 8vo of the movement, (2) the central role of the conception 
5s net of evolution in the mee eee of pragmatism, and (3) the 
social, or ‘situational,’ character of consciousness and a 

fortiori of thinking. 
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The Cambridge Manuals of 


Science and Literature 
Under the general editorship of P. GILES, Litt.D., and 4. C 
SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S. j 
Th 1 f thi i i ‘ 

comys on particular branches of taowloder ney aL.” 
have not hitherto been adequately treated from the pare 
of view of the general reader. The following are ready ; - 
The Coming of Evolution. B ‘ 

J. W. FUDD ECB., FES. BY Professor 
Heredity. By L. Doncasrzr. 
Plant Animals. By Professor F, w 

KEEBLE, Sc.D. F 
The Natural Histo 

E, A. NEWELL ARBER, me, of Coal Ny 
The Idea of God in Ear 

By Dr. F. B. JEVONS. ly Religions, 
The English Puritans. B 

JOHN — D.D. _ y the Rer 
Cash and Credit. By D. A. Barrer, LCs, 


Other volumes will be published at short intervals, 
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The Apologies of Justin Martyr 
Edited by A. W. F. BLUNT, M.A. The Greek text, with an 
introduction and notes. Cambridge Patristic Texts. 

This edition is primarily intended for theological students 
and aims at giving general idance for the understanding 
of the author’s meaning. ew things, the editor considers, 
can be of more value for the interpretation of theological 
dogmas than the study of the Patristic writings of th, 
second century; and among these the Apologies hold az 
important place, just because they are in no sense 4 
technical or esoteric treatise but a plain statement iy 
popular terms of Christian truth, such as a plain man in 
that age understood it, 
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The Persian Revolution of 1905- 
1909 


By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., F.B.A. With 


46 illustrations. 

**No Englishman but Professor E. G. Browne could have 
written this book. None but he could have allied so 
generous and romantic a sympathy with the Persians with 
learning so rich and information so studiously garnered. 
No English history of events in Persia between the years 
1905 and 1909 is ever likely to compete with this .....It is as 
well in such a situation—when the future of an ancient people 
is at hazard—that Englishmen should have all the sympathy 
of knowledge. Professor Browne's book will give them this 
to perfection,’’—Spectator 


Solid Geometry 
By C. GODFREY, M.V.O., M.A., and A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. 
Paper boards. 81 figures. 

The arrangement of this book, which is intended to 
provide an informal course, is as follows:—An informal 
discussion of the main properties of lines and planes; 
properties of the principal solid figures, including mensary 
tion; some account of co-ordinates in three dimensions, 
plan and elevation, perspective. 


John Dryden: Virgil’s ®neid 
Books I, II, and VI. 


Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., St. John's 
College, Cambridge. With an introduction and notes. 

English Literature for Schools Series. 
The text of the three books.of Dryden’s Zneid contained 
in the present volume has been formed by a careful collation 
Feap 8vo of the first edition with most of the later editions of the 
ls poem and with the text in Seott’s Dryden. A list of the 
more important varieties of reading is given at the end ol 

the book. 
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Selections from De Quincey 
Edited by E. B. COLLINS. With an introduction and notes. 
English Literature for Schools Series. 

The selections contained in this book are :—1 

Mail-Coach—The Glory of Motion, My 

Memorials of Grasmere, Joan of Arc, Selections from 

Confessions of an Opium Eater, aud Levana and our Ladies 

of Servow. A short account of the author's life is given 

in the editor's introduction, 
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— . 
The Meaning of Social Science 
By ALBION W. SMALL. University of Chicago Press. 

The lectures contained in this volume are printed just : 
they were delivered to a company of graduate students, 
drawn from all the social science departments, who fair 
represent the larger public to which appeal is now mde. 
The argument is addressed to all thinkers who are mature 
enough, both mentally and morally, to recoguize the cou 
plexity of social pro»lems, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE terms of the very important Reciprocity Agreement 
between Canada and the United States were published 
on Thursday. The Agreement is not, of course, a Treaty, but 
only a series of recommendations by Commissioners which 
have yet to be submitted to the Legislatures of both countries. 
There may be opposition in the United States, but there is no 
doubt that the principle of reciprocity has been carried many 
stages further than before by the very existence of the Agree- 
ment, and by President Taft’s strong Message in its favour. 
The Agreement provides for the free exchange of natural, 
and especially of food, products, and for the reduction of 
duties on the manufactures of those products. Thus wheat, 
barley, oats, rough lumber, dairy produce, vegetables, and 
fruit become free, while the duties on flour and coal are 
reduced. The American State Department estimates that 
the United States will remit nearly £1,000,000 of duties and 
Canada £400,000; that the United States will put on the free 
list dutiable articles to the value of nearly £8,000,000 and 
Canada to the value of £4,200,000; and that the present 
American duties will remain in force upon only 9 per cent. 
of the total imports from Canada. 


The United States proposal that there should be free fishing 
in Canadian waters was rejected by the Canadian Com- 
missioners, but an arrangement was reached by which 
American fishermen are to be admitted to Canadian waters 
at a nominal charge of a dollar a year, and Canadian fish is 
to be made free of the American markets. Mr. Fielding, who 
explained the Agreement in the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
said that if the new duties were lower than the British 
preferential rates, the latter would be reduced so as to put 
them on the same footing. This of course would be only in 
accordance with custom. The subject of British preferences 
—Canada of course retains the right to increase them as well 
as to decrease them if she pleases—was not discussed by the 
Commissioners. It will be seen that the Agreement amounts 
to free trade in farm products. Canadian farmers will be 
pleased, and there does not seem to be any reason why many 
Canadian manufacturers should be resentful. On the whole, 
we imagine that Canada will accept the Agreement; the only 
serious prospect of opposition is in the United States. 


What will be the effect of these remarkable innovations on 








the doctrine of Imperial Preference? It is obvious that the 
United States will give to Canada advantages which she does 
not propose to give to Great Britain. This will be a curious 
situation, and the prospects of Imperial Preference will be 
profoundly affected. In 1892, it may be remembered, Canada 
refused to enter into any preferential arrangement with the 
United States from which Great Britain was excluded. It 
may be that the results in the case of manufactures will be 
doctrinal rather than practical, as in the articles named in 
the new Agreement there is little competition between Great 
Britain and the United States. Still, the new reciprocity in 
one way and another must unquestionably postpone the hopes 
of those who advocate Imperial Preference. 


We do not wonder that the Agreement has been received in 
a noticeably lukewarm spirit by Tariff Reformers in Great 
Britain. Great Britain obviously cannot give a preference to 
Canadian corn if the American and Canadian markets are 
thrown into one. We should of course have no regrets on 
this subject ourselves, for we believe that the best policy for 
Canada is to trade where trade is easiest. Only about three 
and a half per cent. of British exports go to Canada. It 
is only those who accept the fallacy that trade is dependent 
on political relations who urge the policy of linking up the 
Empire by artificial bonds. Our great trade with Germany 
proves that commerce is independent of political intimacy. 
If Canada gradually approaches something like Free-trade 
with the United States all round, so much the better, 


President Taft has publicly defined the United States policy 
in regard to the Panama Canal with unprecedented frankness 
and precision in a speech delivered in New York last Saturday. 
The right to fortify, he contended, was incontestable. It was 
dictated not only by national expediency, but by the obliga- 
tions contracted towards Great Britain in the second Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. That Treaty grew out of the need of 
substituting for the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, which demanded 
neutralisation, some arrangement allowing the United States 
both to profit from certain experiences of the Spanish 
War and to own, manage, and fortify the Canal themselves. 
President Taft dismisses the suggestion that the Canal could 
best be protected by the Navy as impracticable. The Canal 
must defend itself, and leave the Navy free to defend by 
offence. The fortifications, he continued, were necessary in 
order to ensure the use of the Canal to belligerents in a 
controversy to which the United States were not a party. He 
ridiculed the analogy of the Suez Canal, which was not owned 
nor controlled by any single nation, whereas the Panama 
Canal was as much an item of national defence as the fortifica- 
tions of New York. We learn from the Times correspondent 
at Washington that the President’s insistence on the need of 
keeping the Navy free for offence is emphatically confirmed 
by Rear-Admiral Mahan. 


Last Saturday Rifaat Pasha, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
made a statement in the Turkish Chamber. According to a 
Reuter telegram, he said that the Potsdam interview, as he 


understood it, 

“exclusively concerned the recognition of Russia’s special interest 
in Northern Persia by Germany, while safeguarding the open door 
and the junction of the Khanikin-Baghdad line with the prospec- 
tive railway in Northern Persia and the maintenance of the status 
quo. M. Sazonoff had made a similar declaration to the Ottoman 
Ambassador in St. Petersburg. Subsequently, however, the 
publication of the alleged Russo-German Agreement had aroused 
doubts, but the assurances of Baron von Marschall, who had pre- 
mised to supplement them in a couple of days, had calmed fears. 
Rifaat Pasha added that the integrity of Persia was a matter of 
capital importance to Turkey.” 

As for the relations of Turkey and Great Britain, they were 
most cordial, and any differences between them in the Persian 


Gulf, where Turkey’s sovereign rights were “ unquestionable,” 
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would be settled by mutual confidence and not by newspaper 
articles. Since this statement was made the Cologne Gazette, 
in an inspired article, has announced that in the matter of the 
Baghdad Railway Germany would recognise that the railway 
was “an internal Turkish concern.” Certainly Great Britain 
could have nothing to do with the Baghdad Railway on any 
other presumption. 


A large number of Turkish Reservists have been summoned 
to join the colours, and it is supposed that a considerable part 
of them will be sent to Yemen, where the Arab rising is 
becoming more serious. According to a Reuter telegram in 
the papers of Tuesday, the forces of Imam Syyed Yahya 
number sixty thousand. But grave though the rising may 
become, the chief danger lies nearer Constantinople. The 
Albanians might very well seize the opportunity, if the 
Government were distracted by a great Arab revolt, to renew 
their insurrection. And already specially ominous signs of 
unrest appear in Macedonia and in Greece. The Sofia corre- 
spondent of the Times suggests in Tuesday’s paper that the 
Turkish Government will very likely recognise the ancient 
privilege of the Albanians to be excused from foreign service 
in order to placate them. 


Sir George Barclay, the British Minister at Teheran, has 
addressed a fresh Note to the Persian Government. The 
three months allowed to Persia to re-establish order and 
security in her Southern dominions having expired, Sir 
George Barclay states that Great Britain views with satis- 
faction the measures taken, and, while pointing out that the 
recent immunity from robbery is due to the severity of the 
weather, says that Great Britain will preserve an expectant 
attitude, reserving to herself the right to insist on the engage- 
ment of British officers later on if it should prove necessary. 
The Note further points out that while willing to consent to a 
Customs surtax to defray the cost of the employment of 
British officers, Great Britain is unable to consent to it in 
order to assist the Persian Government to execute measures 
which ought to be a permanent charge on the ordinary 
revenue, and for the success of which there is no guarantee. 


A letter from Mr. G. M. Trevelyan in the Westminster 
Gazette of Wednesday is an example of how the Persian 
policy of the British Foreign Office may be misinterpreted by 
the friends of Persia,—misinterpreted in such a way as to 
prevent the attainment of the very ends they desire. Mr. 
Trevelyan says:—‘In order to show how anxious we are 
to get our officers into Persia, we actually make this 
arrangement the condition of allowing Persia to raise 
money.” This is surely a perverse comment on Sir Edward 
Grey’s postponement of his schemes of sending British 
officers to organise the policing of the Southern roads, and on 
his perfectly reasonable argument that the Persian measures 
for policing the roads should be a charge on the ordinary 
revenue. If the friends of Persia in this country tell the 
Persian Government that Great Britain desires the continu- 
ance of disorder on the trade-routes in order to have an excuse 
to step in and begin an occupation, there will only be one 
result: Persia will not take the trouble to ward off an event 
which she will believe is duly planned and inevitable. We 
venture to say that Sir Edward Grey, while feeling it his duty 
to protect long-established British interests, would do any- 
thing he possibly could within reason to avoid the necessity of 
intervening in Persia, and all his countrymen are of one mind 
with him, 


The negotiations between Turkey and Bulgaria for a new 


Commercial Treaty are said to have broken down. Since the 
declaration of Bulgarian independence Turkey has continued 
to treat Bulgaria as though she were still part of the Turkish 
Empire, but now she reminds Bulgaria that, being a foreign 
country, she must expect to be treated as such. Turkey 
demands facilities for the importation of certain goods into 
Bulgaria in return for the maintenance in other respects of 
the present commercial arrangement. Bulgaria refuses to 
give these facilities. The prospect, unless negotiations are 
renewed, is that at the beginning of next month the highest 
Turkish tariff will be erected against Bulgarian trade. A 
tariff war between the two countries would be dangerous 
because it would involve much more than fiscal questions. It; 
would probably be the pretext for a bitter dispute over the 
position of the Macedonian Bulgars, 





| 
On Tuesday Count Komura made a statement on fore} 

policy in the Japanese House of Representatives. He aa 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance as “constantly gainin 
strength and solidity.” The Japanese Agreement a 
Russia had excited suspicion in some quarters, but there wag 
no justification for this. “I have no hesitation,” he said, “jy 
positively declaring that it has for its sole object the mainte. 
nance of the status quo in Manchuria and of enduring peace in 
the Far East by confirming the principles and supplementing 
the provisions laid down in the former Convention.” Count 
Komura next announced that the Government is negotiating 
new Treaties “to re-establish a complete tariff autonomy for 
Japan, and to eliminate all unequal engagements found in the 
Treaties actually in force.” Some Powers have already sent 
in counter-projects, while others are still examining the 
Japanese drafts. The negotiations with Great Britain are 
“proceeding favourably,” and the early conclusion of a new 
Treaty is expected. 


Reuter telegrams from Lisbon dated Friday, the 21st inst., 
contained a statement made by the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at a meeting of foreign Press representatives on the 
subject of the payments to the Royal Family. He declared 
in evidence of the “ toleration and generosity ” of the Govern. 
ment, that they were making monthly payments of £444 8s. 10d. 
to Queen Maria Pia and £666 13s. 3d. to King Manoel, 
A different construction is placed on the matter by a second 
statement issued in Tuesday’s papers by Reuter’s Agency, ; 
According to “the highest Portuguese authority,” Queen Maria 
Pia’s dowry was settled in an Act approved by the Portuguese 
and Italian Chambers prior to her marriage, and is “ an inter- 
national : g eement binding on whatever Government may 
be in power in Lisbon.” It is further stated that King Manoel 
has so far received no sums save those derived from the 
estates of the house of Braganza, his personal property, and 
that therefore there can be no qnestion of any display of 
“toleration or generosity.” 


It was officially announced on Thursday that the King and 
Queen hope to visit Dublin and Edinburgh during the month 
of July next. It is generally believed that on the occasion of 
this, his first visit to Ireland since his accession, the King 
will go into residence at the Viceregal Lodge in the Phoenix 
Park, and that the alterations now being carried out at the 
Castle are being made with the object of enabling their 
Majesties to hold a Court in Dublin. The King’s visit to 
Scotland will be the second since his accession, and it is 
understood that a Levée and Court will be held in Holyrood 
Castle. 


Sir Felix Schuster, at the half-yearly meeting of the Union 
of London and Smiths Bank on Wednesday, made an interest- 
ing speech on the various ways of “ popularising Consols.” 
He strongly approved of the granting of greater facilities for 
transferring stock, and held that the experiment of issuing 
bearer bonds of smaller denominations than £100 was worth 
trying. He was inclined, however, to attach most importance 
to the scheme of reconverting Consols into a stock bearing a 
higher rate of interest, say 3 per cent., on the basis that 
the operation must be optional, that the stock shall not 
be redeemable for sixty years, and that the new stock must 
be free of Income-tax. Sir Felix Schuster was careful to 
add that it was not in such measures alone that a remedy 
was to be sought; “a check must also sooner or later be 
placed on the great national and municipal expenditure, 
excessive in his opinion, in times of peace, if we wished to 
retain for times of trouble and difficulty those reserves of finan- 
cial strength and security which it was essential for any great 
nation to maintain.” With this aspect of the situation we 
deal in another column. 


The letter of the Bishop of London published in the Times 
of January 18th objecting to the issue by the Chancellor of 
licenses for the marriage of divorced persons, and conveying 
to that official his desire that no such licenses should be issued 
without the Bishop’s personal consent in writing, has elicited 
a long reply from Dr. Tristram, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
London, in which the legal position is defined. Dr. Tristram 
points out that the Bishop had apparently forgotten conversa- 
tions held with him im 1903, as the result of which the Bishop 
agreed not to interfere with the Chancellor’s discretion in grant- 
ing licenses for the marriage of divorced persons, such licenses 
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to be issued in his name, and not the Bishop's. Dr. Tristram 


on to show that under the Patent of 1872 appointing him 
Chancellor there is no reservation in favour of the Bishop as 
to the grant of marriage licenses; that he convinced Bishop 
Jackson in 1872 that he was bound under the Divorce Act 
to grant licenses for the marriage of divorced persons, 
whether innocent or guilty; and that from that time till 1903 
no one except Father Black objected to the granting of such 
licenses. Dr. Tristram then proceeds to deal with the belief 
of certain Bishops that they can forbid the remarriage of 
innocent parties in a divorce suit. This, he points out, is 
founded on an assumption that marriage licenses are granted 
by Chancellors as a favour and not as a right,—an assump- 
tion negatived by the provisions of the only two Acts of 
Parliament concerned with the granting of marriage licenses. 
In conclusion he observes:—“ Your Lordship appears to 
consider that, your Lordship’s name as Bishop of London 
being used formally in proceedings in the Consistory Court, 
you are responsible for what is done therein, but you are no 
more responsible for it than a Sovereign is for the things done 
by the Judges under his name.” In support of this view he 
quotes a decision of Lord Campbell. Dr. Tristram has since 
announced his intention of moving in the King’s Bench 
Division against the Bishop of London unless he withdraws 
his claim regarding the issue of marriage licenses within a 
week. 


At the Guildhall Police Court on Monday Mr. Bodkin out- 
lined the case for the Crown against the five prisoners brought 
up in connexion with the Houndsditch murders. The three 
men, Josef Federof, Jacob Peters, and Yourka Dubof, are 
charged with being concerned in the murder of the three 
police officers, and the two women, Luba Milstein and Sara 
Rosa Trassjonski, with being accessories after the fact, and 
all five are alleged to have been concerned in a long- 
concerted and carefully planned attempt at burglary at the 


‘ premises of Mr. Harris, a Houndsditch jeweller. He then 


sketched the history of the prisoners, dwelling on the relation- 
ship of Fritz Svaars with Jacob Peters, the visits of Peters 
and Dubof with Fritz and Josef (the two men who perished 
at Sidney Street) to an Anarchist club, and their frequent 
meetings at 59 Grove Street, where Fritz, Luba Milstein, 
and Peter the Painter all lodged. He then described the 
antecedents of Gardstein, his visits to the workshop of an 
engineer who was experimenting with a mixture of oxygen 
and coal gas, the occupation of the houses in Exchange 
Buildings, and the association there of the three male prisoners 
with Fritz, Peter the Painter, and Gardstein. 


Mr. Bodkin then described the meeting held at Grove Street 
on the day of the attempt, and the details of the shooting, the 
Crown case being that Gardstein on being wounded was assisted 
from Exchange Buildings back to Grove Street by Dubof and 
Peters, who were armed with pistols, and that one of them 
had shot him by mistake when firing at the police officer 
Choat. The evidence would show that there were some nine 
or ten persons concerned in the scheme. Of these, Peter 
the Painter, two men named Levi and Goldstein, and a tall 
woman whose name was unknown had disappeared; three, 
Gardstein, Fritz Svaars, and Josef, were dead; and the 
rest, according to the prosecution, were before the Court. 
Evidence was then given by Tocmacoff,a Russian working 
a3 a seam-presser, who recognised all the five prisoners. 
He had met Fritz Svaars and Jacob Peters at the 
Anarchist club, and had been present at the party at 
59 Grove Street on the afternoon of December 16th, where 
he was playing the mandolin. At the request of the police 
he had subsequently gone to see Federof, whom he advised 
to tell all he knew. 


The Home Secretary bas issued a characteristic Memo- 
randum defending his action in the case of the old shepherd 
of Dartmoor. Mr. Churchill states that the case attracted 
his attention early last year when he was “looking into the 
working of the new Prevention of Crime Act in order to find 
out whether or not it was increasing the severity and disparity 
of sentences.” He was struck by “the grotesque contrast 
between 13 years of prison on the one hand, and a theft of 2s. 
on the other,” and found the old shepherd’s record of previous 
convictions certainly not less terrible for its punishments 
than for its crimes. His crimes had not been accompanied 








by cruelty or violence, and he had throughout his life been a 
nuisance, not a danger, to society. On the other hand, “he 
had been treated both in his previous sentences and in his 
present sentence with a severity which, if not unparalleled, is 
certainly exceptional and excessive.” Having thus to his own 
obvious satisfaction vindicated his action in releasing the old 
shepherd, Mr. Churchill maintains, in conclusion, that the 
system of preventive detention is intended for dangerous and 
brutal criminals, but “among such characters there are no 
grounds, nor have there ever been any, for including the 
pilfering shepherd of Dartmoor.” Apart from its florid 
rhetoric, Mr. Churchill’s Memorandum is significant, coming 
after his recent reprimand of Magistrates, for its attack on 
the harshness of Judges. 


Sir Alfred Hopkinson, Vice-Chancellor of the Manchester 
University, made a brilliant and witty speech on proportional 
representation at a meeting in Manchester on Tuesday. He 
said that if a democratic Government was not to become a 
tyrannous Government, if the rights of minorities were to be 
respected, some such reform was vitally necessary. What in 
Mill’s days was an interesting political speculation had now 
become a question of immediate practical urgency. The divine 
right of Kings was perhaps a bad thing in its way, but if it 
came to the worst we could always cut off the King’s head. 
As for the divine right of the aristocracy, we could deport an 
aristocracy if necessary. But when we came to the divine 
right of the odd man to govern wrong, we could never find 
the odd man. He was enshrined behind a cloud we could not 
penetrate. “If I had a vote in the community which once 
grazed quietly in the Gadarene hills,” said Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson, “I should not necessarily have voted for the pig 
which got first to the water, though no doubt it would have 
been called the most advanced politician of its time. I would 
rather give my vote sometimes for those who are called weak- 
kneed people, but who have the strength to resist changes 
recommended to a party by its caucus.” In conclusion, Sir 
Alfred Hopkinson quoted Mill’s remark that no real de- 
mocracy was possible in which minorities were not adequately 
represented, and declared that proportional representation 
was the only chance for English freedom. 


The Times of last Saturday brought to light an infamous 
traffic in scandal and tittle-tattle which it should be the object 
of every decent person to try to kill at the source by refusing 
to countenance newspapers which publish such stuff. It 
appears that a woman who passes under the name of Harriet 
Churchill tempts the servants in the houses of well-known 
people with offers of considerable sums of money to sell any 
“spicy” information they may overhear as to family quarrels, 
divorce suits, actions for slander, and so forth. A specimen 
letter from “ Harriet Churchill” to a butler was shown by the 
butler, who is to be complimented on his independence and 
public spirit, to his employer, and the employer sent it to the 
Times. “ Harriet Churchill” says that she writes for American 
papers, but we wish we could think that she, or her congeners, 
have no market for their noisome wares in England. 

A terrible railway accident, attended by serious loss of life, 
took place on the Taff Vale Railway on Monday morning just 
before 10 o’clock. A train running from Swansea to Cardiff, 
and containing some two hundred passengers, dashed into a 
mineral train standing on the same line about a mile from 
Pontypridd Station, telescoping four out of the first five 
carriages. Eleven persons were killed outright, including 
three members of the South Wales Miners’ Federation, 
Messrs. Tom George, W. H. Morgan, and Tom Harris, who 
were on their way to attend a meeting at Cardiff; Mr. Powell, 
the Calvinistic Methodist minister of Caerphilly ; Mr. Hodges of 
Ferndale and his son, a boy of nine, who was being taken by his 
father to see an oculist at Cardiff. Mrs. Hodges, the mother, 
was dangerously injured, and in all forty of the passengers 
suffered more or less seriously from the shock. No official 
statement has been made as to the cause of the accident, 
which seems to have been due either to an error on the part 
of the signalman, or to the overrunning of the signals by the 
passenger train. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Jan. 26th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 79{—Friday week 79}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


URING the week a hot attack, notably in the Daily 
Mail, has develo against the Declaration of 
London, and the issue has become bewildering to many 
ple, who find the opposing sides using what seem to 
be identical arguments to prove exactly opposite things. 
We shall try to restate our opinions as simply as possible. 
The late Lord Salisbury used to say that the Declaration 
of Paris, which followed the Crimean War in 1856, 
rendered the British Fleet valueless for any purpose 
except defending our shores, because by consenting to that 
Declaration Great Britain abandoned her right to capture 
enemy merchandise in neutral ships. It is obvious that 
the nation which is strongest at sea can exercise its 
chief power over its enemies in the retention of this 
very right to capture enemy merchandise in neutral 
ships. it is not a right which Great Britain should ever 
have forfeited. It is true that by the Declaration of Paris 
she got a concession in return for her complaisance—the 
nominal abolition of privateering—but under the Declara- 
tion of London privateering would apparently become once 
more a practical policy. Now it must not be supposed that 
those who support the principles which would be accepted 
if the Declaration of London were ratified are without 
taking and plausible arguments. That is why they are so 
dangerous. They argue that as no country has so much 
shipping as Great Britain, no country stands to lose so 
much by interference with neutral ships ; and further, that 
even if we were at war it would be an advantage to have the 
food-supply coming to us in neutral ships guaranteed by 
international law. They draw an agreeable picture of our 
great Fleet set free for the simple duty of defending our 
coasts and backing our foreign policy abroad while our 
food-supply, under the solemn protection of an inter- 
national code, looks after itself. They regard the 
Declaration of London, which extends the principles of 
the Declaration of Paris, as a half-way house towards a 


completely logical agreement that commerce, neutral or 
belligerent, shall go free at all times and in all places, and 
that navies shall devote themselves solely to smashing 


one another. ‘“ Why,” they ask, “should innocent 
people suffer because their country is engaged in a naval 
war? They do not suffer acutely from famine simply 
because a land campaign is going on, and the circumstances 
of naval war should approximate to those of land war. If 
we do not accept this solution of the difficulties which are 
slowly but surely pressing in upon us, we shall have to 
maintain a Navy of which the cost simply cannot be 
borne.” 

All this seems logical superficially, but it is one of 
those arguments of which the logic is unpractical and 
extremely perilous. Let us see what has happened since 
the Declaration of Paris. Continental Powers deprived us 
by that instrument of a weapon which the long and terrible 
training of the great wars had put into our hands. From 
that day to this they have tried to force us back further still 
from our natural vantage-ground, and we, not recognising 
the significance of the movement, have amiably co-operated 
with them. The principles to which we have already 
assented, and those to which our Government wish now to 
assent, would not be particularly harmful if it were certain 
that we should always be in the position of a neutral Power. 
But that is not certain,—the reverse is more likely. If 
ever we went to war at sea, we should find that the system 
of protecting neutrals by international agreement had tied 
our hands. Our best means of reducing an enemy to sub- 
mission would be to ruin his trade and undermine his tax- 
paying capacity. Even under the Declaration of Paris our 
task would be more difficult than it need have been; but 
if the proposed Declaration of London held good, the task 
would be well-nigh impossible. The stronger a Power is 
at sea, the less need it has for the protection of the neutral 
flag ; indeed, the more it stands to lose by that protection. 
We have no space to go again now into the argument why 
our people would run very little risk of hardship if the old 
pre-Declaration of Paris rules as to the capture of private 
property at sea were upheld, but if any one is in doubt 
on this point, we would advise him to read Mr, T. G. 
Bowles’s book, “Sea Law and Sea Power: as They Would 
be Affeeted by Recent Proposals.” His conclusion is that 








cr 
there is only one ultimate war risk,—the risk of hej 
defeated. Anything which makes defeat difficult to = 
should be repudiated, whatever subsidiary considerationg 
may be clamouring for attention. 

In 1907 the Hague Conference laid down certain 
doctrines—most of them in the spirit of the Declaration 
of Paris—of which some have been already ratified and 
some await ratification. Convention No. 7 provides for 
the conversion of merchant ships into warships, and 
restores privateering by a side-wind. No. 11 forbids the 
examination of enemy despatches if they are marked 
“ Postal”; it even puts the captor under the obligation 
of forwarding them as quickly as possible to their 
destination. No. 12 provides for the establishment 
of an International Prize Court, to which an appeal 
would lie from the British Prize Courts and from 
the Privy Council. Here again the supporters of the 
new doctrines paint a pretty picture. “ At present,” they 
say, “all is confusion. Every country has its own prize 
law, and there is no redress for the notorious injustices 
which are committed. What an advantage to have a 
general code! Then we shall know exactly where we are.” 
We opposed this scheme in 1907, and we see no reason to 
go back on a single word. In 1908 a Conference met in 
London to discuss the law which would be administered 
by this International Prize Court. The decisions of the 
Conference were embodied in the Declaration of London, 
which has been accepted by the Government, but has not 
yet been ratified by the King and Parliament. It is 
only fair to say that as the Government have never laid 
their case before the country, it may be that on some 
points the Declaration of London has been misinterpreted. 
We hope that this may be so. But so far as we understand it 
at present, it alters the whole doctrine of contraband, allow- 
ing a neutral contraband-carrier to be condemned only if 
the contraband forms more than half the cargo. It makes 
the papers of a ship practically conclusive proof as to the 
voyage on which it is engaged and as to the port of dis- 
charge of the goods. Conditional contraband is to be 
liable to capture only if the goods are consigned to enemy 
authorities or to a trader who as a matter of common 
knowledge supplies the enemy. Moreover, it draws up a 
list of contraband articles, things manifestly incapable of 
being listed, and allows a belligerent Power to add to this 
list by declaration. It exempts neutral vessels from search 
if under their own national convoy, and it introduces pro- 
visions as to blockades which would tend to make this 
form of operation a farce. It gives a neutral special 
facilities for the transport of belligerent land forces. On 
the difficult question of the transfer of an enemy vessel to 
a neutral flag, instead of allowing bona fides to be proved 
by the consideration of all the circumstances, it introduces 
a set of arbitrary presumptions. This, it should be noted, 
is to introduce a foreign method of proof instead of our 
traditional English system. To our mind, on the question 
of the transfer of ships our old method is infinitely fairer. 
The same false principle is applied in the test of neutral 
ships as in that of neutral goods. The test for the ship is 
that of nationality,—the flag she is entitled to fly. As to 
the test of goods the Conference came to no agreement. 

The Declaration of London is inextricably connected 
with the Naval Prize Bill, because this Bill provides for 
the recognition of the International Prize Court as a 
substitute for our own Prize Courts and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. If the Naval Prize Bill 
should not pass Parliament, the Declaration of London 
would have no meaning. On the other hand, if the 
Naval Prize Bill passed, it would be held that we had 
already committed ourselves to the Declaration of London. 
In our judgment, therefore, it is the duty of every Member 
of Parliament who perceives danger to his country in any 
of the articles of the Declaration of London to resist the 
passage of the Naval Prize Bill. Take the contraband 
question alone. Article 24 of the Declaration makes food- 
stuffs “ conditional contraband,” and Articles 33 and 34 
allow an enemy to capture conditional contraband if 
it is consigned to a “fortified place or other place 
serving as base for the armed forces of the enemy. 
Portsmouth is a fortified place. Surely it would be held 
that food landed at, say, Christchurch was intended for 
Portsmouth, since the two places are joined by railway. 
How could any food-supply consigned to any spot in the 
kingdom escape condemnation under such a rule? And 
the onus of proof, we must remember, rests on the owner, 
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an pe 08 an insular Power much more than it 
could injure a Continental Power. Every point on the 
British coasts would be said to be “a place serving as 
base” for every “ fortified place” in the land. But the 
fortified places of the Continent could receive supplies 
with impunity from remote parts, perhaps in other 
countries, joined to them by rail. Against the dangers 
to which the Government propose to commit us protests 
have come from the Australian Commonwealth, from 
the London Chamber of Commerce and similar bodies, 
from numerous distinguished sailors, and from many great 
shipping firms. It is a wise decision of the Government 
that the Naval Prize Bill and the Declaration of London 
shall not be submitted to Parliament until the whole 
matter has been discussed by the Imperial Conference, 
which will meet in May. e trust that in the mean- 
time the country will inform itself thoroughly as to the 
risks it is asked to take. Knowledge will certainly end 
the danger. Rather than continue indefinitely along the 
line of the protection of neutrals, we should like to see the 
Declaration of Paris denounced. If we do what appears 
to be proposed, the strength of the British Navy will be 
turned to futility. As Mr. Bowles says, “ with his 
trade unrestricted and his navy in port, the enemy could 
safely leave it to a wholly inoffensive mastery; and the 
‘command of the sea’ for purposes of offence would have 

sunk to the level of an unmeaning phrase.” 





THE CAMBRIDGE ELECTION. 


HERE is apparently to be a triangular fight in the 
; Cambridge University election, the candidates being 
Sir Joseph Larmor, secretary of the Royal Society, Mr. 
Harold Cox, and Mr. T. E. Page. As we said last week, 
there is a strong and natural desire that Cambridge should 
be represented by a Member who is conversant with the 
requirements and probiems of the University. But there 
may be different opinions as to how those requirements 
would be best represented in the House of Commons. A 
Committee of Unionists has selected Sir Joseph Larmor 
as the “official” candidate—so far as there is any 
“official” machinery in the University—on the principle 
that a resident graduate is likely to represent Cambridge 
much better than a non-resident. It seems to us, however, 
that this argument may be easily pressed a good deal too 
far. We can think of members of the University who 
would try to serve its interests with the utmost devotion, 
and would be beyond criticism in their understanding of 
its special needs, and yet would be quite ineffectual in 
Parliament because they had not the ear of the House of 
Commons. Knowledge is of no avail if the possessor of 
it is unable to impress it on others. It may be infinitely 
less important than the power of advocacy. 

We do not say that Sir Joseph Larmor would necessarily 
fail in this respect. For all we know, he might turn out to 
be a Chrysostom. But, on the other hand, he might not. 
We do know that Mr. Harold Cox already has the ear of 
the House; that he is a first-rate House of Commons 
man,—a proved man in independence, sincerity, eloquence, 
and industry, a man whose advocacy of any cause would 
have the greatest weight with the House. We summarised 
his election address last week, which showed him to be 
a strong Unionist,—stronger, we should say, than many 
Unionists of long standing who have taken to playing with 
Home-rule under one of its agreeable aliases. We pass to 
the addresses of Sir Joseph Larmor and Mr. T. E. Page. Sir 
Joseph Larmor was chosen as the “official” candidate when 
Mr. Charles Parsons had refused to stand. It appears that 
the name of Mr. T. E. Page was also before the Committee, 
and, as he was not chosen, he has since been put forward 
by an independent Committee of Unionists. Sir Joseph 
larmor points out that he is closel acquainted with the 
special needs of the University. He is opposed to any 
* violent transformation” of the collegiate system, regard- 
ing the independent activity of the Colleges as essential. 
He is opposed to the disestablishment of the Church and 
supports Voluntary schools; holds that a strong Second 
Chamber is “more than ever essential,” and that the 
Lords should be reformed; fayours the Referendum ; 
strongly opposes Home-rule; and announces himself a 
Tariff Reformer. Mr. Page rests his claim on his experi- 
ence in teaching, and states that he is a loyal follower of 
Mr. Balfour, He is opposed to the Parliament Bill, the 





Budget, and Home-rule, and would resist attacks on the 
Church. He advocates Colonial Preference, but desires 
to reserve his judgment on Tariff Reform. Mr. Page 
is an exceptionally fine on, and his services in the 
House of Commons would undoubtedly be acceptable 
to the teaching a ey throughout the land. But his 
statement on the Fiscal question will probably prevent 
him from obtaining much support from definite Tariff 
Reformers or definite Free-traders. The contest therefore 
seems to lie between Sir Joseph Larmor and Mr. Harold 
Cox. Mr. Cox’s Committee is for all practical purposes as 
authoritative as that of Sir Joseph Larmor. In our 
judgment, the University could not do a greater service to 
the country—nor a greater service to Unionism—than by 
returning Mr. Harold Cox. No man is more feared by the 
Government than he, for no one is a more trenchant and 
effective critic of their finance. It should be remembered, 
as Sir Edward Tennant remarks in a wise letter to the 
Times, that the University may before long have to protect 
its property. Could it conceivably be represented by a 
man who has done more to check the infamy of taking 
the property of one class jand giving it to another than 
Mr. Cox? We think not. 

As for the “special requirements” of the University, 
Mr. Cox agrees in general with Sir Joseph Larmor. The 
difference between them is at most a difference of know- 
ledge; and any defect which might be alleged in Mr. 
Cox’s knowledge could quickly be repaired by industry. 
Sir Joseph Larmor’s attainments have justly earned him 
his high place at Cambridge, but it happens that these 
attainments alone will not necessarily earn any man 
a high place at Westminster; the essential thing is 
talents suitable to the environment. For the Univer- 
sity to be represented by Sir Joseph Larmor would be 
a speculation ; to be represented by Mr. Cox would be an 
absolutely safe investment. As for the support Mr. Cox 
would give to Voluntary schools, we recall the words of 
the Bishop of Manchester a year ago: “ Mr. Harold Cox's 
record in the late Parliament on all questions affecting 
Church schools was all that Churchmen could desire. 
His courage in advocacy of them and his ability were 
equally remarkable.” Similarly Lord Hugh Cecil, when 
Mr. Cox was standing for Preston, said :— 


“ Mr. Harold Cox is likewise an opponent of revolution and of 
Socialism; so I can support him without misgiving. He main- 
tains too, as I do, that the education question can only be solved 
by applying the principles of religious equality and the rights of 
parents. He is for freedom and fairness, both in trade and 
education. Yet it is not only because of his opinions that I want 
to see him Member for Preston. If I agreed with him much less 
than I do, I should still be on his side, for he is a very able man, 
a very honest man, and an independent man...... There will 
be plenty of ‘good party men’ in the next Parliament, as those 
are called who are always ready to vote as the party Whips may 
order. What we want in the House of Commons is a few more 
like Mr. Cox, free men, worthy to sit in a free Parliament, because 
they will vote according to their convictions. We do not want 
all the House to consist of Members whom the Whips push 
through the lobbies like so many perambulators or who recite the 
party war songs like so many gramophones. We want real men 
like Mr. Cox, with brains and consciences, who will do what they 
think right whatever Whips and wirepullers may say.” 


We think we are not wrong in saying that it was Mr 
Cox’s support of Voluntary schools which was the 
beginning of his differences with the heads of the Liberal 
Party. It would be by no means an excessive act of 
indulgence, therefore, for Unionists to prove now that 
they are conscious of an obligation to him. A strong Free- 
trader, of course, Mr. Cox remains; but since he is a firm 
believer in the Referendum, not only as the cure for 
tyranny by caucus, but as the solution of the differ- 
ences within the Unionist Party, his election would 
only be an earnest of the recognition that the 
party is truly healed and reunited. Under pro- 
portional representation such a man as Mr. Cox 
would beyond question find a seat. As it is, almost his 
only chance is for a University to elect him. Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson, speaking on proportional representation 
on Tuesday, said:—‘Then there is Mr. Harold Cox. 
How many thousands of people say: ‘He expresses just 
the views we should like to hear put in the House’? 
But what chance has Mr. Cox under the present 
system?” Tho eines | has the opportunity to 
anticipate the advantage of proportional representation. 
A University is a uliar constituency, detached from 
the frenzies of party which govern electionselsewhere. We 
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believe that Cambridge would do well to send to Parlia- 
ment one who, precisely because he does not bend the 
knee to caucuses, cannot be easily returned for another 
constituency. Oxford wisely took this view in the case of 
Lord Hugh Cecil. Mr. Cox’s career is a protest against 
the crushing process which would turn every Member into 
a mere delegate, and thus he preserves the ancient spirit of 
the House of Commons. 





THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL EXPENDITURE. 


‘ ie Economist has recently issued a very useful 
little pamphlet dealing with the national expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom. Such a pamphlet 
is all the more valuable as proceeding from the 
office of a newspaper which a latterly devoted 
itself very markedly to the support of the present 
Liberal Party. Even on the matter of expenditure the 
authors of the pamphlet do not speak out quite as 
plainly as might be wished in denunciation of the manner 
in which the Liberal Party has completely forgotten its 
former pledges in favour of economy. These pledges, it is 
important to note, are many of them of quite recent date. 
Even as late as the year 1905 practically the whole Liberal 
arty was engaged in denouncing the extravagant growth 
of public expenditure. Mr. L. Harcourt, now a member 
of the Liberal Cabinet, writing in a little volume on 
national finance, published by the Eighty Club on 
the eve of the General Election of 1906, said in an 
article on “ Taxation and Expenditure” :—* No effective 
alteration can be attained until the House of Commons 
and the constituencies are prepared to undertake and 
to maintain drastic retrenchment of expenditure. In the 
next Parliament this will be one of the greatest and most 
beneficent tasks of the Liberal Party, and no higher 
honour could they attain than the achievement of that 
sanity in expenditure which is the basis and security of 
national solvency.” Instead of reducing expenditure, as 
Mr. Harcourt, with the full approval of all the leaders of 
the Liberal Party, so explicitly promised, the Liberal 
Government in five years have added—when allowance is 
made for capital expenditure—£16,000,000 a year to the 
expenditure of the State. 

Facts like these are ignored by the Economist, which 
contents itself with merely calling attention to the enormous 
growth of expenditure during the past few years. Stress is 
laid primarily upon military and naval expenditure, but it 
is frankly admitted that this is only part of the evil. The 
Economist pamphlet gives the following figures for the 
total civil expenditure for the United Kingdom :— 

1897-98 oa £47,158,000 

1910-11 ove 77,283,000 
It comments in the following words:—“In view of this 
result it is no exaggeration to say that the growth of civil 
expenditure is at least as serious as the growth of military 
and naval expenditure. In a period of twelve years our 
civil expenditure has increased by nearly 66 per cent., and 
the actual addition made is the huge sum of £30,000,000 
a year. What that means to the taxpayer can best be 
made clear by pointing out that if this additional expendi- 
ture had not hm incurred, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would to-day be in a position entirely to abolish the Sugar- 
tax and the Tea-tax, and to reduce everybody’s Income- 
tax by approximately 8d. in the pound.” 

We welcome this very emphatic declaration in favour 
of economy in civil expenditure; but unfortunately it is 
difficult to find any support in any section of the Liberal 
Party (unless Mr. Gibson Bowles be called a Liberal) for 
the doctrine here propounded. Mr. Gibson Bowles has 
indeed devoted himself consistently and persistently to 
advocating economy in public expenditure; but the Liberal 
Party has not displayed any great enthusiasm for his 
support in spite of his work for Free-trade, and did very 
little to help him to retain his seat. If it be asked how it 
happens that within the short period of five years the 
Liberal Party should have so completely abandoned its 
pledges in favour of economy, the answer is to be found 
in the fact that the political tune in this country is no 
longer called by the taxpayer, but by the tax-eater. That 
part of the electorate to which Liberals specially appeal 
consists mainly of persons who pay no direct taxation, 
and many of whom are under the impression that they pay 
no taxes at all. That, of course, is the Constitutional 
vice of indirect taxation. The tax becomes merged with 





. on 
the price of the article, and the taxpayer does not know 
that he is being taxed. Moreover, the Liberal Party quite 
consistently, we admit, with its principles in this case is 
anxious to relieve the poorer classes of the burden of 
indirect taxation. It has already reduced the Sugar-dut 
and the Tea-duty, and doubtless Mr. Lloyd George if nd 
secures another surplus, will try to abolish the Sugar-dut 
altogether. In that event it will be roughly true that the 
majority of the electors of the kingdom will be subject ‘to 
no compulsory tax atall. Yet it is on their votes that will 
finally depend the determination of the expenditure of public 
money. Few people appear yet to have recognised the 
full gravity of this situation. The property of the well-to. 
do classes is now at the mercy of a Parliamentary majority 
dependent upon the votes of persons who pay no direct 
taxes, and many of whom are inspired with a Socialistie 
theory that it is justifiable to use the power of taxation to 
transfer property from the rich to the poor. Even where this 
theory is not crudely held, there is a complete indifference 
to the taxpayers’ point of view, accompanied by a belief in 
the universal! efficacy of State enterprise, with a consequent 
increase of State employment. 

It is this political problem which has to be dealt with 
before we can even hope to secure economy in public 
expenditure, whether in gross or in detail. For at present 
there is practically no force in the House of Commons in 
favour of economy. An occasional enthusiast like Mr, 
Gibson Bowles will raise his voice in the desert, pleading 
for better account-keeping, so as to show to the 
nation the full total of the millions that are being 
spent, and occasionally a few Members will get together, 
as they did in the Parliament of 1906, and secure 
the appointment of a Committee to inquire into par- 
ticular branches of public expenditure. This was done in 
the case of the expenditure on Government printing and 
stationery, with the result of a saving, according to the 
Economist, of nearly 10 per cent. The Publications Com- 
mittee then established still continues its work, and still 
secures economy in details, and these are by no means to 
be despised. Unless there is economy in detail there 
certainly will not be economy in gross, but the economy in 
detail is by itself obviously insufficient. It is uscless for 
a Parliamentary Committee by steady drudgery to save a 
few thousands a year when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in response to some popular cry may add as 
many millions to the national expenditure. 

While, therefore, we welcome such a volume as that 
published by the Economist, and hope that many people 
will study it so as to obtain practical illustrations of the 
manner in which the nation’s money is being wasted, 
we confess to a feeling of hopelessness as long as there is 
no movement in either political party for a serious curtail- 
ment of expenditure. At present the two parties are, in 
effect, bidding against one another, not only in the matter 
of legislation, but in the matter of finance. Both are 
offering bribes with the taxpayers’ money. We doubt 
whether the majority of the taxpayers wish to be corrupted 
in this manner. There is a vigorous strain of honesty in 
English people of all classes, and few Englishmen wish to 
put their hands in other people’s pockets either furtively or 
by Act of Parliament. But as long as our political 
system is so arranged that men must vote with one or 
other of two great competing organisations, and as long as 
these two organisations are each considering mainly their 
own party interest, it is difficult to see from what quarter 
relief can come. 





POLITICAL LIBELS. 


HE case of “Simmons v. Liberal Opinion (Limited),” 
which was heard before Mr. Justice Darling last 
week, has attracted more attention than libel actions 
commonly do from the unusually heavy damages awarded 
to the plaintiff. There must be many unsuccessful candi- 
dates in municipal, and even in Parliamentary, elections 
who would welcome defeat if it was to put £5,000 in their 
ckets. Even if we assume that it was the leaflet, and 
nothing but the leaflet, which did the mischief, it is hard to 
believe that Mr. Simmons would not have been sufficiently 
indemnified if the thousands had been reduced to hundreds. 
Next time, no doubt, he will again present himself as a 
candidate, with all the advantage that belongs to a suc- 
cessful suitor. He will, it is true, have had to go without @ 
seat in the County Council for three tedious years, and to 
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icipal enthusiast that must be a heavy penalty. But 
eng, eat how often similar suffering has to be 
undergone with no £5,000 by way of consolation, it is 
difficult not to regard him as benefited rather than injured 
by the line that things have taken. Nor is it at all certain 
that his defeat in the election was due to the libel. There 
was a majority against him of some three hundred votes, 
and no doubt every one of these voters may have been 
intending to vote for Mr. Simmons down to the moment 
that he read the leaflet. But the probabilities are the 
other way. Election literature is mostly, we suspect, read 
by men who have already made up their minds for which 
candidate they are going to vote. His reception in the 
constituency after the publication of the libel was cer- 
tainly unpleasant. The women, it appears, ran after him 
and called him “ Kid-starver,” the children threw dung 
at him, and the men were abusive. But we question 
whether any of the women who behaved in this way were 
ratepayers, and if they were not they had no votes. 
Children are so easily moved to excitement at election time 
that their actions hardly count. And the men who were 
abusive may have been pledged to Mr. Simmons’s opponent 
before the leaflet was scattered about the streets and alleys 
of St. George’s-in-the-East. 

When we come to examine the text of the libel it is 
certainly open to censure. It expressly says that Mr. 
Simmons voted in favour of selling six of the Council’s 
steamboats, whereas he really voted against this pro- 

sal and in favour of a proposal that the service 
should be continued by the County Council. In our 
opinion, Mr. Simmons was on the wrong side in both 
these divisions, but Liberal Opinion had no business 
to charge him with giving an economically sound vote 
when he really gave an economically unsound one. 
Upon this point, however, the libel—even if the fact 
had been truly stated—would not have come to much. 
The ieaflet only went on to ask why the people of St. 
George's should pay rates for the Woolwich Ferry and the 
Blackwall Tunnel and not have steamboats for themselves. 
That is an inquiry to which more than one good answer 
might be forthcoming. The question of feeding school- 
children is more serious. Here there was no dispute as 
to the facts; all that was challenged was the language in 
which they were stated. Mr. Simmons did vote against 
feeding the school-children out of the rates. But in doing 
this he had on his side the Report of a Special Com- 
mittee which said in effect that the needs of the children 
had in the past been met by voluntary contributions, and 
would continue to be met in this way if these contribu- 
tions were not checked by the rivalry of the rates. It is 
plainly desirable to avoid this rivalry, and Mr. Simmons 
gave what seems to us the only vote that a sensible man 
with no Socialist leaning could possibly have given. The 
party in whose interest the leaflet was printed take, 
as everybody knows, the opposite view. They hold 
that there is a special sanctity about rate feeding 
which private feeding can never hope to possess. 
Thinking this, they have of course a perfect mght in 
a County Council election to blame a candidate for 
cherishing an insensate preference for feeding children by 
the contributions of their private well-wishers. But the 
language in which this blame was expressed went far 
beyond a mere statement of difference of opinion. What 
Mr. Simmons had done was to vote in favour of feeding 
the school-children in one way rather than in another,— 
out of money provided by those who are rich enough to 
provide it, rather than out of money provided in part by 
those who can ill spare it. The leaflet circulated broadcast 
in the constituency described his action without making 
any reference to the fact that the children were already 
fed in one way, and that the question on which he voted 
was only whether another way should be substituted. It 
defined the object of the Act which the Progressives 
were anxious to adopt as being “to enable the children 
who were so hungry that they could not learn their lessons 
to be fed out of the rates,” and described Mr. Simmons’s 
vote as a “three times refusal to feed the children.” If 
the words “in a particular way” had been added there 
would have been no libel. But neither would the leaflet 
have been worth anything for electioneering purposes. 
Still exaggeration, whether by omission or addition, is not 

an uncommon feature in electioneering literature, and the 
defendants possibly thought that by simply leaving out 
the words “ out of the rates” they were not breaking the 








law. It is to be hoped that electioneering agents of all 
parties will lay to heart the lesson that the plea that what 
was said was half the truth is no defence against an action 
for libel. 

At the same time, it is difficult to say exactly what 
should or what should not be treated as a libel against a 
political opponent. That his private character must not 
be aren would generally be accepted as a sound 
working rule, though the Parnell case is on record to show 
that itis not a rule which is always observed. In the 
present case the plaintiff was allowed to put his own 
interpretation on the words of the leaflet, and to plead 
that they “ meant, and were understood to mean, that the 
plaintiff was callous to the sufferings of the children whom 
he refused to rescue from starvation.” This may be no 
more than the libel meant, but it is a good deal more than 
it said, and political literature will be weeded of some 
very fine perorations if a writer or speaker is not to be 
allowed to describe his opponent’s conduct in his own way. 
It has commonly been held that political passion is an 
excuse for much that would be bad form, and worse than 
bad form, at other and less exciting moments ; and if this 
error is to be corrected by heavy damages, we shall either 
have to put up with a succession of hard cases, or see 
juries preferring to leave the license of the political 
libeller altogether unchecked. Neither of these results 
can be regarded as wholly satisfactory. If juries 
go on treating the defendants in political libel cases 
as severely as they have treated Liberal Opinion, it 
will probably lead in the end to some alteration of 
a law in which it is very hard to suggest any improve- 
ment that will prevent an occasional miscarriage of 
justice. To forbid political libel actions, which is the 
remedy suggested by the Daily News, would be to remove 
a liability which probably does operate now and again as a 
barrier against the full tide of electioneering misrepresenta- 
tion. There is no obvious reason why slander should cease 
to be an offence because it is directed against a man who 
asks his neighbours to give him their confidence in some 
public capacity. It is a legitimate ambition, and it is to 
the interest of the electorate that it should not be deceived 
by unfounded blame any more than by unfounded praise. 
Nor does the suggestion of the Judge, and apparently of 
the jury, in the present case seem to offer sll aaeeneet 
of a change for the better. The objection to the verdict 
against Liberal Opinion is not that it was unjust,—that 
is a matter as to which it is hard to go behind the 
opinion of the jury. The opinion of a jury in a criminal 
trial as to the real meaning and consequences of a libel 
is no more likely to be accurate than the opinion of a 
jury in a civil trial, and the consequences of a mistake 
in a criminal trial might be even more serious than in 
a civil action. That in “Simmons v. Liberal Opinion” 
a libel was actually published, and that it properly 
subjected the defendant to damages, we have no wish to 
deny. It is only as to the amount of those damages 
that any doubt presents itself. Where the difficultics 
are so many, we are shy of making any definite 
suggestion. We will only suggest that it might be 
expedient to leave political libel cases to be decided by 
common juries, and so at all events make the verdict the 
expression of the rough good sense of ordinary men. The 
result would not be always satisfactory; but such errors 
as there might be would be more likely to balance one 
another. 








ANIMAL-TAMING IN A GARDEN. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Field, lamenting the 
gradual disappearance of the pollarded oaks which 

so often afford sites for nesting birds, inquires whether owls 
can be induced to nest in artificial boxes. People no longer 
lop off the boughs of oaks for firewood, he observes, and so owls 
are no longer provided with natural nesting-places. He is 
perhaps a little pessimistic, for owls nest frequently in the 
hollows of other trees besides oaks; elms, for instance, and 
chestnuts and thorns. In any case, they will certainly nest in 
bores. Like other birds, they seem to be willing to take 
advantage of any sufficiently well-contrived nesting-place, and 
if you think of it, there are very good reasons for their choice. 
There is nothing much more attractive in a hole in a rotten 
branch or decaying stem, into which very likely rain may drip 
or trickle, than in a soundly contrived box with a warm floor 
and dry sides. The box should look natural, of course—some 
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of the best artificial nest-boxes are covered with bark—and 
it should also be naturally and firmly placed; certain birds, 
too, prefer their own conditions, such as wrynecks, which like 
touchwood or decaying wood-fibre on the floor of the box, or 
nuthatches, which will not bear with more than a tiny hole for 
entrance, and will plaster up any other crack or crevice which 
admits light or wind. Nuthatches in their building, or rather 
nesting, operations, as in other ways, are birds of marked 
individual habits. 


The bird which is most frequently and easily tamed in a 
garden is doubtless the robin. A robin seems to regard any 
one who digs in a garden as naturally and by right a friend 
and constitutes himself immediately the digger’s companion. 
He will watch every spadeful lifted, and drop down as the 
earth is turned over to pick out some minute grub or insect; 
he comes closest in very cold weather, when he will often 
perch on the spade itself, if it is stuck in the ground, or he 
will hop about within an inch or two of a hand holding a 
trowel. He has, too, a fascinating habit of flying up from the 
ground to a low twig or the wire of a fence, and singing from 
his perch a short song under his breath, as if he meant only 
his gardening companion to hear it,—a sort of specially said 
grace to the great and beneficent person providing him with 
his luncheon. If, on these occasions, the gardener keeps with 
him a few bread-crumbs, and if the robin once begins to 
associate the gardener’s appearance with bread to follow, the 
rest is easy. Patience and quiet will teach him that he may 
safely do anything, inside or outside the house. The writer 
knew a robin, one of a very tame family, which would 
take bread from the fingers or lips of anybody whom 
he knew; he had a quaint-like habit of kicking you on 
the chin as he poised himself to take the bread. His 
carefully encouraged feeding had an unexpected and rather 
anhappy result. One of his best friends happened to have 
bred from the egg a number of privet hawk moth cater- 
pillars, which, when they were three-parts grown, he placed 
on a lilac-bush in the garden. He was absent from home for 
two days, and came back to find the robin in the act of 
devouring the last caterpillar but one, as grateful as possible 
for the thoughtfully provided banquet. The surviving cater- 
pillar was hurriedly removed into a position of safety, only to 
meet, in the end, an even unhappier fate; he was put to travel 
in the same cage with a dormouse on a train-journey, and the 
dormouse ate half of him. In this particular instance of 
tame robins, by the way, the tameness seemed to be at least 
partly inherited. It was traced through three generations, 
one of the young brood in each case having come to be fed 
with the parent bird, and, on the death of the parent, stepping 
at once, as it were, into its father’s situation. 


No other bird of the garden or wood comes to quite such 
habits of tameness as the robin. Hedge-sparrows get to 
know a friend, and will not move from the lawn when he 
passes; they will even come and invite crumbs from the 
summer tea-table. So will chaffinches, and, of course, house- 
sparrows. The house-sparrow has many serious faults, but 
his nearest approach to grace is when he becomes a constant 
visitor at tea. He comes, no doubt, only for one reason; but 
there is something engaging in his immediate welcome, 
and in the confident way he cocks his head and hops 
round your chair or on the table. A much more difficult 
Lird, but one which can distinguish individual acquaint- 
ances, is the starling. When a starling has appropriated a 
particular chimney-rim, he certainly becomes much tamer 
than other starling visitors,—casual birds who look in after 
breakfast or lunch. The flock feeding on the lawn is scared 
perhaps by an opening door or some other sudden apparition, 
and there is an instantaneous rush of wings: the house- 
starling feeds on undismayed. But the garden bird which 
comes to the prettiest stage of tameness after the robin is 
without doubt the nuthatch. When a pair of nuthatches first 
came to the cocoanuts hung up in the writer’s garden, the 
experiment was tried of throwing them ordinary Barcelona 
nuts to see if they would pick them up. They soon learned 
that nuts were to be had merely for the asking, and will now 
fly to any branch near, uttering their sharp, querying little 
note until a nut is thrown or dropped for them. They will 
even come to windows and ask for nuts, which they will take 
from a shelf or table close to the sill. The bird takes the nut 
always in the same way; he pushes or rolls it over till he can 
catch it up by the thickest part, and then flies off with a 





sharp cry and a flash of his grey-blue wings to his favourite 
niche in the paling or a tree. 

Hedgehogs, as has been noted before, seem capable of a 
curious sense or recognition of a particular house as 
likely to afford hospitality, even if they do not regard it 
as exactly a home. They will come at dusk in search 
of any milk which may perhaps have been left jn 
the saucers of luxurious cats, and they seem to have 
naturally little fear of man; an apparently wild hedge. 
hog will accept a plate of bread-and-milk night after night, 
But the most engaging of all wild animals which can be 
brought to tameness in the limits of a garden is, of course, 
the squirrel. Rather oddly, naturalists who have a claim to 
authority make statements about wild squirrels which can 
certainly be disproved. Sir Harry Johnston, for instance, 
says in the “British Mammals” volume of the “ Woburn 
Library” that it is no use trying to do anything except with 
squirrels caught quite young. After they are grown up “they 
are untameable, and can bite very severely.” They can doubt. 
less bite; but they are not untameable. Some four years ago 
a pair of squirrels began to frequent the present writer's 
garden, and one of them has become now almost a domesti- 
cated creature. The process of taming has been slow, 
perhaps, but it has been very interesting. The little 
animal began by eating the cocoanuts hung up for the tits, 
which he did in an extremely attractive manner, hanging 
upside-down from his hind-feet. Next he came to the nursery- 
window, where he found bread, and though at first he 
was nervous, and would rush away by the wistaria to 
the trees if he was interrupted, he learned eventually to 
stay perfectly still if the window was shut; he was seen 
one day to touch the glass with his nose, and then to go on 
feeding, evidently quite satisfied. Then one day he came 
into the house and ate half-a-bowlful of nuts, which he 
found on a convenient shelf, and some time later he jumped 
right across from a chair by the window to the study table, 
where he ate all the nuts that were put for him. He now 
comes for his nuts every day, and either eats them on the 
spot or buries them in the garden outside; sometimes he 
digs them in close to the window, sometimes in an orchard 
about a hundred yards away, to which he gallops as if he were 
pursued by a dozen dogs. It is, we imagine, a sort of game, 
for he will spring almost straight out of the window when he 
has been feeding as quietly as possible, and when he has 
buried his nut he comes galloping back as fast as he went. It 
was a long time before he could be induced to feed ont of the 
hand; he sniffed the fingers for a long time, but would not 
touch the nuts; suddenly one day he seemed to forget all his 
suspicions, and took nut after nut. If the writer sits in a 
chair near the window, the squirrel will jump all over him, 
generally using knees, arms, and boots as convenient places 
from which to leap, or on which to eat nuts; and he has 
become quite used to being stroked. Once he apparently 
thought of biting, but though he took a finger between his 
teeth he did not bite. When, if ever, he does bite, it will 
obviously be only logical to regard it as a further stage in the 
taming process. 





WASTE. 


HE purpose of all modern organisation, whether political 
social, or economic, is the elimination of waste on the 
principle of “how many men, so many pairs of boots,”—to 
make use of the Fabian illustration on the subject. Humanity 
is at present, we are told, scattered over the world, dispersed, 
conflicting, unawakened; and the aim of the organised State 
is to end this spectacle of waste, to create order, and to 
develop understanding. So far, so good. But it is usually 
tacitly assumed that waste only occurs at the extremities of 
the social scale, amongst rich and poor. And more than this, 
the remedy for such waste is said to be equalisation of 
incomes, or equalisation of opportunity, as we prefer to call 
it when speaking within the hearing of capitalist friends. 
That this is not so; that waste permeates our whole social 
system to such a degree that one almost questions whether it 
be a neceseary ingredient in all progressive societies or not; 
that those for whom opportunity has been equalised are 
just as liable to become wastrels as rich or poor,—the life- 
story of a friend of mine, who has lately died, illustrates 
admirably. 
The first point to be observed with regard to his life is 
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ch eciaenes 
the mediocre circumstances from which he sprang. He was not 


one of the grimy millions who slave for industrial production. 
Had he been one of these, he would probably have been nerved 
to greater effort. Similarly, had he had an abundance of the 

of this world, his peculiar faculties might have had free 
play. As it was, moderate means allowed his faculties to 
become blunt. He was educated at Harrow and Trinity, 
Cambridge, and was spoken of as a man of extraordinary 
promise and possibilities, but who never came off at critical 
moments owing to slackness. 

When he came down from Cambridge he read for the Bar, 
and obtained some slight success at first. But here again his 
slackness or ill-luck, call it which you will, pursued him. His 
one big opportunity found him in a reckless mood,—and big 
opportunities do not recur to barristers. He himself ascribed 
his incapacity for continuous application to the fact that his 
nervous system required long periods of recuperation between 
each supreme effort. But personally I always suspected that 
lack of incentive had most to do with his failure. After this 
he gave up the Bar and went to India, where some Appoint- 
ments Board had found him a post. There he remained a 
year, and then returned to England, speaking with horror of 
the regular hours and the humdrum nature of his work. 

Another peculiar characteristic which contributed to his 
downfall was his passion for gaining success without appearing 
to work for it. At Cambridge he “cut” all his lectures, 
seldom visited his tutors, gave his friends the impression of 
leading a slack, dissipated life, and then astonished us all by 
obtaining two Firsts in the History Tripos. Afterwards I 
discovered that he worked frantically in vacations, and at all 
spare moments when unobserved. It was the same in games. 
He would practise assiduously in private, and then astonish 
all and sundry with the ease with which he played golf or 
cricket, as the case might: be. Much the same thing happened 
to him when he fell in love. Here again was a chance of 
salvation. But, as usual, his passion for pose proved his 
ownundoing. She found him out, and under this unveiling of 
his true self he could not live. He would not stand, naked 
and unashamed—as he was, as every man is, with capacities 
and limitations—even before her whom he loved. He gave 
her up. Thus he who most wanted sympatby repelled it. At 
present we open our hearts to the poor, the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind. A time may come when we shall be able to 
pierce through the mocking exterior of such a man as he, and 
encourage and nerve him to greater effort. 

He returned to England a broken man. Fate with its 
usual irony now decreed that a relative should die intestate, 
through whose decease my friend became comfortably off for 
life. Had this event happened ten years earlier, his salvation 
might have resulted. As it was, it came too late. He had 
lost grip over his nervous system, and already the drying up 
of his intellectual and physical faculties was proceeding. 
When my friend’s opportunity came, like Ulric Brendel’s in 
Rosmersholm, to step forth and assert himself, he found 
that he was bankrupt; when he opened the double-locked 
treasure-chest on which he had long been sitting, he too found 
that there was nothing there. He was now useless; one of 
those wastrels whom in the future humanitarians of the 
modern school tell us we are to consign to the cremating 
chamber in as merciful a fashion as possible. 

Such is the tangled skein of cause and effect which my 
friend's life presents. Yet even this life was not without its 
triumph. I chanced to be with him when he died. The scene 
was unromantic enough. An ordinary middle-class bedroom, 
darkened windows; and on the bed the dying man, worn out 
at twenty-nine, not through overwork or underwork, but 
purely and simply through waste of his many brilliant 
qualities, As the flame of life flickered up, as popular novels 
inform us it always does, before it died out for ever, he 
whispered to me: “ One thing I’ve done; I’ve deceived you 
fellows to the end.” And truly enough, the first mutual 

acquaintance whom I met commented to me on the dead man’s 
facility in accomplishing things when alive. 

Such is a condensed form of the narrative. What of the 
problem it helps to solve? It suggests, I think, that waste 
never can be totally eliminated from human society as long 
as progress takes the form of a struggle between man and 
his environment. It shows also that the equalised oppor- 


tunity, from which our doctrinaire friends expect so much, 
may in some wise serve to increase wastrels rather than to 








diminish their numbers. My friend was a typical example of 
equalised opportunity—plenty to eat, a public-school and 
University education, a start in life, and all the rest of it~ 
yet he failed. Yet he failed? Rather have I tried to show— 
therefore he failed. 

What hope, then, can be held out to the younger genera- 
tion on whom this principle of equalised opportunity is 
being practised to-day, and around whom the best inten- 
tions in the world are fast placing the damning barriers 
of unfavourable circumstances? None, except the eternal 
possibility of triumph over them. And this triumph can be 
achieved by any one who is fortunate enough to possess a 
sense of perspective, and is thus enabled to turn stumbling- 
blocks into stepping-stones, and to take the events of life out 
of the accidental, indirect, chaotic way in which they happen, 
and to arrange them in such a manner as to reveal their 
essential relation to each other. As I write this my eye 
catches an excellent reproduction of the “Venus” of Milo 
which I have in my study. It personifies just what I mean 
by a “sense of perspective.” As I gaze at it, there I see the 
highest expression of the quality which agitated and feverish 
generations most lack,—that serenity which is not apathy, 
but the equanimity of mental and bodily health. She at 
least is neither elegant, nor dreamy, nor nervous, nor 
impassioned, but strong and serene. In her outlook on 
life is hope,—even for the modern product of equalised 
opportunity. F. N. E. 





THINGS FELT AND SEEN ON A SHEEP STATION. 


HE impression above all others which the Englishman 
new to the Bush receives is one of stillness and space. 
The stillness is such that he can hear, or thinks he can hear, 
every revolution and pulsation of his own internal machinery; 
the space makes him feel as insignificant as a solitary midge 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Bushman’s heritage is one of 
wide horizons; of far-stretching landscapes uncut by mac- 
adamised roads, unscored by walls and hedges, unspoilt by 
cities; and over his head a high dome of clear air, unsullied 
by coal-smoke and untainted by the exhalations and 
emanations too common in the well-thumbed, dog's-eared 
little Mother-country. 

Such conditions as these create in the Bushman born and 
bred a sense over and above the number usually allotted to 
human beings,—a sense which he shares with the Red 
Indian, the sense we are busily, and very properly, 
attempting to cultivate in the Boy Scout. It is the 
compendium of all the senses; the essence and apotheosis 
of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and touching,— 
in a word, the sense of observation. Can we wonder 
if the Bushman, possessing this sense, pitched and focussed 
for use in the wilderness, feels cramped and baffled almost 
anywhere in the Old Country? There he is deafened 
by the multiplicity of noises, bothered by the whirling and 
vibrating zoetrope, choked and blinded by fog and smoke, 
and exasperated by “cross-trails.” A short ride in any 
direction would bring him to the sea, an element which is to 
him rather a boundary than a way of escape and expansion. 
He is a quiet and law-abiding person as a rule, but the 
geographical limitations, the narrow conventions, the regula- 
tions and discipline necessary in a country where air is 
measured by the cubic foot, make him long to break things, 
to trespass and to poach. The nostalgia felt by a Swiss 
peasant serving as a waiter in a London restaurant is nothing 
in comparison with the craving of a Bushman visiting England 
for the first time for the fresh and sunlit spaciousness of his 
own great continent. Even a five-year-old Australian-born 
boy driving with his grandmother in Hyde Park has been 
heard to remark contemptuously; “ Why, you could hardly 
turn a buggy here!” 

Here at Wirrinella the sensation of aloofness is almost dis- 
concerting. We might have been dropped from an airship on 
to a spare planet among a folk so little given to speech that 
they might well be of another race than ours. Shearing is in 
full swing, and fifty men and boys—shearers, musterers, and 
rouseabouts—work, eat, and rest within a hundred yards of 
the homestead, and yet neither by day nor by night does any 
noise of shouting, singing, or angry voices reach our ears. 
The lonely stillness of the Bush engenders in its sons an 
astonishing power, habit—call it what you will—of silence. 
Messengers ride into the yard, do their business and go about 
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their business, and we look on as though at a cinematographic 
display. In the shearing-shed only the whirring of the 
sixteen machines is to be heard. The sheep before their 
shearers are dumb; and but for the occasional call of “Tar!” 
from a shearer who has drawn blood and summons the “ tar- 
boy” with his pot of antiseptic, the eight-hours day might 
pass undisturbed by the sound of a human voice. 

The very children at the homestead are quieter than ours. 
Barefooted and bareheaded they steal about the garden and 
orchard, and never seem to shout or quarrel at their play. 
Half the day they spend among the gnarled branches of the 
big almond-trees that shade the flower-filled courtyard from 
the morning sun, as much at home there as the red and blue 
parrots who share the fruit with them. And then, when the 
lamps are lighted, they creep into the central hall, to bury 
their small persons in armchairs and sofas and their minds in 
books. Max, aged six, lying perdu between two sofa-cushions, 
spells away in a whisper at the entrancing “Story of the 
Guides,” and breaks out, to our confusion and amazement, 
with the question: “ Why is there nothing about Keir Hardie 
in this book?” As the trio always eat their midday meal in 
unbroken silence at a little square table apart from their 
elders, it must be that the latter have expressed some opinion 
in the children’s hearing on the visit of the Labour leader 
to India; and so to the end of the chapter Max will connect 
the word mutiny with Mr. Keir Hardie’s name. 

Wirrinella is a sheep station pure and simple, and the 
month is November. Miles and miles of fairly green grass, 
broken by groups and patches of gum-trees—eternally varied 
as individuals, eternally monotonous as forest—surround us 
on every side, rising to the knees of the bluest of blue 
mountains in the West. A river, not unlike a Highland 
stream in summer, lies between us and the foothills, and 
close to the homestead there is a willow-fringed creek where 
precious water flows perennially, burrowing and reappearing 
like a silver bodkin as it threads its difficult way over and 
under the golden sand. 

In one of the hurdled yards the sheep for to-morrow’s 
shearing are already collected, and from the shearing-shed 
into the pens outside trickles a stream of freshly shorn ewes, 
bewildered and ghostlike, with ears unnaturally prominent 
now that no ruff of wool makes a background for them, and 
eyes red and blinking; pinkish-striped where the shearer has 
grazed them, and spotted here and there with the black com- 
pound smeared upon their cuts. They are all merinos, the 
breed which above all others has proved profitable in this 
country. Fold upon fold of loose skin drapes the merino’s 
body, so that the fleece, when skilfully gathered up by a 
ronseabout and spread out upon a wool-roller’s table, looks as 
though it had been worn by some beast as large as a lion. 
From the pens the ewes (with two pet-lambs, now elderly but 
still coquettish, leading the procession as decoys) are driven 
to the yards where their famishing lambs await them, and 
there a piteous scene ensues. ‘The mothers, dazed and 
unnerved by the terrors of the shearing-shed, and hungry 
after a fast of twenty-four hours, are hustled in among their 
woolly wailing babies, who may well be pardoned for not 
recognising in them the comfortable and indulgent parents 
of yesterday. The poor ewes on their side seem to have lost 
what little wits they had, and make no effort to sort them- 
selves. Pushing and thrusting, the seething mob of shorn 
and unsborn sways hither and thither, and long hours will 
pass before each of the twelve hundred ewes of this 
day’s shearing will be reunited with her own particular 
lamb. The babel of bleating and baa-ing will go on, 
now rising to a frenzied chorus of tenors and altos, now 
dropping toa single distracted cry. The sound is more like 
the cheering during a Royal procession through the streets of 
London than anything else, and far into the night we who are 
unused to the noise and unhardened to its pathos will hear it, 
thankful when it ceases, and we know that at last all is well, 
and that the one great event in the sheep’s calendar is safely 
over for at any rate twelve hundred merino ewes and their 
innocent progeny on this station of Wirrinella, N.S.W. 

At daybreak there is silence in the sheep-yards, and the 
musical jangle of the magpies down at the creek first wakes, 
and then lulls us back to sleep until such time as the bare 
feet of Philip, Charity, and Max, pattering on the boards of 
the long verandah, announce that another day has fairly 
begun. I. M. P. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


ILL-GROUNDED DESERTION. 

[To rue Eprror or Tue “ Srecraror,”} 

Srr,—In the “ News of the Week ” in your last issue you note 
an astonishing utterance of Lord Courtney which it is to be 
hoped will remain peculiar to himself. He is still, he says, a 
Unionist by conviction, but is prepared to strike bis flag 
because it has occurred to him that in dealing with Ireland 
“unity has been too often lost in domination.” Whatever 
ground there may once have been for this statement, it has 
become less and less true throughout the last eighty Years, 
as grievances have been removed and benefits bestowed 
to the crowning boon of the last Unionist Land Act 
Yet Lord Courtney chooses this moment to abandon the 
Unionist cause to which he adhered twenty-five years ago, 
when the hopes of Unionist policy for Ireland were certainly 
less bright than now. The land question (always the most 
important) is all but settled to the general satisfaction, and 
no funds can be raised in Ireland for the factitious politica) 
agitation. A few more years of patience, firmness, and justice 
would establish the Union on the rock of popular content, 
This is the way of peace. Yet Lord Courtney, it seems, 
would prefer to repair an old fault by a new crime, and to 
betray his fellow-citizens, whom as a Unionist he pledged 
himself to protect, into the hands of the political partners of 
Patrick Ford, the instigator of arson and murder. His Lord. 
ship argues that because one set of Irishmen were too little 
considered in the past, therefore another set of Irishmen are 
to be foully wronged in the future. The argument is as 
illogical as it is heartless and unjust.—I am, Sir, &c., 


AN 





VIA MEDIA. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”} 

Srr,—There are majorities and majorities. A majority of 
one may well suffice for a committee of a hospital or club, or 
for the directors of a railway or other public company, where 
the matter to be decided is one of routine rather than of 
principle; but in no such case would a majority of one justify 
the executive body in asking the assent of its electors toa 
radical change of constitution or rules, or a large increase of 
capital, &c.; nor would it be likely to get such assent. But 
since such executive bodies are bound to get the assent of 
their electors to any radical change, there is no real risk in 
leaving them to decide by a majority of one on minor matters, 
especially as their electors have an annual opportunity of 
reversing their decisions. 

The House of Commons is not limited to matters of 
routine; and its action in matters of principle is not subject 
to annual revision by its electors. This is not of importance 
so long as the House of Lords retains its present powers; but 
if the Veto Bill were passed, a majority of one, though 
practically there would be equality of opinion, would enable 
that nominal majority of the House of Commons to dis- 
member the Empire! To turn adrift the Colonies! To 
sequestrate all private property! To abolish the House 
of Lords and Privy Council! To entirely remodel the whole 
of our judicial system. And, in fact, to assume the powers of 
a despot! And yet the voters who elected that majority 
might be far less in number than those who elected the 
minority, itself one less in number than the majority. Surely 
there cannot be many, even amongst the extreme Radicals, 
who would think that just or advisable. The “ will of the 
people” means the will of a substantial majority deliberately 
expressed. A majority of one in the House of Commons at 
present would, as does the present apparent majority, repre- 
sent a minority of the electors of England, the predominant 
partner. But if six hundred or more Members of the House 
of Commons were to record their votes for a Bill, and it 
obtained the same support in the next Session after an interval 
of a year, it might well be said that there was an over- 
whelming majority in its favour justifying a suspension of 
the veto power of the Peers, though perhaps leaving them the 
right to suggest amendments. 

I suggest, then, that a via media might be found by pro- 
viding that where there is an overwhelming majority in favour 
of a Bill, and an equal majority a year later in favour of the 
same Bill, the assent of the House of Lords should not be 
needed: and that when a majority of the House of Commons 
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is less than overwhelming an adverse majority in the House 
of Lords should not be effective unless when bearing some 
pre-defined proportion to the majority in the House of 
Commons. But the majority should in every case be a 
majority of the Members entitled to sit and vote, and not 
merely @ majority of the Members present and voting. 
Assuming for the moment, though it is not clear, that the 
uestion of the veto of the Lords was before, and considered 
by, voters at the last Election, it is clear that about half the 
voters of England were content to leave the House of Lords 
in possession of a revising power; and therefore it is to be 
hoped that the Peers of England will remain faithful to the 
traditions of their Order, and will not ignominiously abandon 
their trust at the bidding of the nominees of minor nations 
which we long ago subdued and admitted into partnership. 
Posterity would think very poorly of the statesmen who could 
find no better scheme in this case than asking the help of 
the Sovereign, and suggesting the creation of five hundred 
“Poodle Peers,” trained and forced to vote to order. To give 
seats to the dogs themselves would scarcely be a greater farce. 
And what a precedent it would be for the future! And this 
is proposed by the party which of old raised an outcry against 
“pocket boroughs.” —I am, Sir, &c., ZETETES, 





MIRABEAU’S OPINION OF SINGLE-CHAMBER 
GOVERNMENT. 

(To rue Epiror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Conservatives, as a class, do not usually look to pro- 
fessed Republicans fora lead. Little, if anything, from that 
point of view commends Mirabeau to your readers. But 
aristocratic Mirabeau sought salvation in “ democracy.” 
Mirabeau was one of the men who in the fateful years of 
the closing eighteenth century set the ball rolling. Mirabeau, 
like many subsequent reformers, thought he could control the 
movement of which he was the primary head, and was truly 
anxious to avoid the catastrophe of extremes. The States- 
General met in 1789. The King’s veto was then the equiva- 
lent of the control of a “Second Chamber,” as regards the 
“Third Estate,” or National Assembly. The Third Estate 
could not decide on a name for its Assembly, and the Abbé 
Sieyés stated in debate that once a name were decided on the 
King's opinion on the matter was of small importance :— 

“In a moment Mirabeau’s six feet of height was towering above 
his audience, and in his voice of thunder, cowing them into a sort 
of terror. ‘Sirs, I think the King’s veto so essential that I had 
rather live in Constantinople than in France if he did not have 
Riveccs I know nothing more terrible than the sovereignty of 
six hundred persons, who to-morrow will constitute themselves a 
permanent body, the next day hereditary, and will end by usurping 
everything.’ ” 

They howled him down, but who does not know how truly 
Mirabeau's prophecy was fulfilled? I quote from Tallentyre’s 
“The Life of Mirabeau.” Substitute for “the King’s veto” 
“the control exercised by our Second Chamber,” and the 
analogy which presents itself with the political situation of 
to-day is clear.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Livinestonge-LEARMONTH. 

Boz Grove, Guildford. 





MR. WALTER LONG AT BRISTOL. 
(To raz Eprron or toe “Srecrator,”’] 
Sir—As I had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Long's 
address at Bristol on January 18th, you will perhaps allow me 
to comment on the supposition stated in your note last 
Saturday :— 

“Some of the summaries of Mr. Long’s speech have dene it an 
injustice by making it appear that he spoke of the Referendum as 
a kind of temporary expedient to catch votes. He certainly made 
reservations in speaking of the Referendum, but we think it is 
perfectly clear that he regards it for all practical purposes as a 
permanent weapon in the Unionist armoury.” 

Mr. Long spoke for more than an hour without a note of any 
kind before him, and it is legitimate, therefore, to presume 
that he was expressing well-formulated views on the crucial 
questions of Unionist policy. In this sense it is to be regretted 
that the report of his speech should depend on the local 
stenographers without power of reference to the speaker's 
notes. The shorthand-writers did their best, but in the 
Liberal paper, the Western Daily Press, Mr. Long had to correct 
misrepresentations. In the first important pronouncement 


by a Unionist statesman of equal rank since the General 
Election of December, it is a pity that any doubt should be 
left. 

Mr. Long’s view of the Referendum—I cannot pretend to 
reproduce his words—is to my mind perfectly clear, and may 
probably be taken to reflect the views of others besides him- 
self. As long as the Constitutional question remains un- 
settled, or as long as the settlement of the Constitutional 
question is unsatisfactory to the Unionist Party, the Referen- 
dum remains a fighting weapon in the armoury of which you 
speak. As soon as Unionists are satisfied with the settlement 
of the Constitutional question that fighting weapon will be 
laid aside. This follows logically, because such a settlement, 
satisfactory to Unionists, will either include the Referendum 
or an equivalent to the Referendum. It is conceivable 
that the resources of Constitutional reform were not exhausted 
at the Albert Hall, and that the debates in both Houses 
of Parliament next Session may help to suggest a 
means other than the Referendum of preserving the 
efficacy of a Second Chamber, while confirming the pre- 
dominance of the Commons. If so welcome a dove were to 
signal the ebb of the floods towards which our legislators are 
being hurried, none would be more delighted than members of 
the party which is pledged to a constructive policy of social 
and economic reform. But if, by the creation of Peers or by 
the surrender of Peers, a solution is forced on the country 
which is unacceptable to nearly half of its electorate, then, 
according to Mr. Long, the Unionist alternative stands, and 
the Referendum is an essential part of it. 

The Constitutional question includes the Referendum, and 
a solution satisfactory to Unionists, whether it includes the 
Referendum or not, will remove it out of the sphere of active 
politics.—I am, Sir, &c., LavuRIE Maanvs. 

12 Westbourne Terrace. 





AN APPEAL TO ULSTER. 
[To tas Epirog or tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Sre,—I plead guilty to an error in giving the Home-rulers a 
majority of one in Ulster. The majority is the other way,— 
viz., seventeen Unionists, fifteen Redmondites, and one Liberal 
official. As to the under-representation of the Unionist parts 
of Ulster, I may mention that the constituencies which 
return the seventeen Unionists have on the average eight 
thousand electors; while those which return sixteen Home- 
rulers have on the average six thousand seven hundred electors. 
East Belfast, which returns a Unionist, has both a population 
and an electorate more than eight times larger than Newry, 
which returns a Home-ruler.—I am, Sir, &., 

‘ HIBERNICUS. 





A LEAGUE OF ENGLISH SPEECH. 
(To tux Eprror or trax “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—The finest and most inspiriting of our political ideals 
is surely the brotherhood of English-speaking men,—of the 
peoples of the British Empire and of the United States of 
America. We seldom discuss it in public, apprehending, no 
doubt, that by moving on behalf of a sentiment we may raise 
disturbing cross-currents. But hopes remain indefinite so 
long as they remain unexpressed. To foster a brotherly 
feeling between these two great peoples appeals very strongly 
to numbers of leading men in Canada, South Africa, and 
Australia, as well as in America and the British Isles. Were 
they brought into touch with one another they would realise 
the weight of their opinions, and could combine to arouse 
latent sympathy for aspirations which are all too precious to 
be trusted entirely to diplomatic hands. 

Amidst the intermixture of race-strains, the diversity of 
religious tenets, and the artificiality of political boundaries, 
identity of language remains the strongest tie for the linking 
of mankind. The English language is spoken by some 
hundred and forty millions of white people, of whom about 
eighty-two millions belong to the United States, forty-five 
millions to the British Isles, and thirteen millions to the 
British overseas dominions. This vast population reads the 
same authors and cherishes the same ideals—of tolerance, of 
humanity, and of human dignity—that have been evoked by 
the literature and the history of a common past. To all who 
speak English the British Isles are, more or less definitely, 
a Mother-country, from which has been unfolded the long 
rollof heroes that is honoured, and is lengthened, by English- 





speaking men and women throughout the world. It is 
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unnecessary to dilate upon the affinities which to an English- 
man in America, an American in England, contradict the 
impressions of a foreign land. They are emphasised by the 
present contrast between the peaceful activities of both 
peoples and the aggressive tendencies of two Powers— 
Germany and Japan—who regard war as a “ business proposi- 
tion,” and have expressly organised themselves for military 
endeavour. A close understanding between the British Empire 
and the United States—an understanding that each would 
consult the other before making dangerous moves in foreign 
policy, and that both would act together should one be 
attacked—would not merely serve to direct the course of war. 
It would make war almost impossible. 

There are stumbling-blocks in the way. With a large 
immigrant population, the United States find it difficult to 
speak with singleness of purpose. Our Alliance with Japan is 
exceedingly unpopular, though not more so with the Americans 
than with the Canadians. And there is the constant irritation 
that is caused by the enmity towards England of the American 
Trish. It is of the greatest importance that this should be 
removed. In words used by the Lord Chancellor—speaking 
in the House of Lords on November 24th last—‘ we shall 
never get a complete accord, such as we should desire, with 
the United States of America, unless we can get rid of this 
Irish difficulty, which has been a reproach to this country for a 
long time.” Across the seas people cannot understand why 
we should refuse to Dublin a privilege that is enjoyed by 
Winnipeg. 

Of one thing we may be pretty sure,—that a close under- 
standing with the United States would be welcomed by the 
British overseas dominions. Whether we believe or not that 
Canada will ultimately yield to the attractions of her wealthy 
and enterprising neighbour, there can be no question that 
between her and the United States (as recently put by Mr. 
J.J. Hill, the railway magnate) “the interchange of popula- 
tion, the interflux of travel and investment, and the identity 
of general interest have developed a relation independent of 
diplomacy or legislative authority.” And we may remember 
the exuberant cordiality with which Australia, a short time 
back, welcomed the visit of the American Fleet. 

A combination of the English-speaking peoples in the 
interests of peace would do more to secure it than all the 
arguments of politicians and philanthropists. In the welding 
of such a combination we should not be content to trust 
entirely to politicians. A movement which represents the 
heart-stirrings of nations should be national, not political, 
should rely upon popular sentiment, not upon skill in 
diplomacy. We need that some representative men of the 
British Isles, of the British overseas dominions, and of the 
United States should come forward together to found a 
“League of English Speech,” which would formally present 
to their peoples an ideal which is already in their minds but 
of which they are imperfectly conscious. 

Amongst the palatial buildings of the United States federal 
capital there is one of white marble overlooking the broad 
park from which arises the Washington Memorial obelisk. 
It is dedicated to the joint service of the Republics of 
Northern, Central, and Southern America, and gives visible 
recognition to sympathies and necessities which may discover 
common interests between States that are divided by differ- 
ences of race, religion, language, and government. It 
only needs a little more use of the imaginative faculty 
than we are accustomed to exert that such a building should 
be erected in London to represent the substantial unity of 
democracies which are far more closely akin than those 
of the American Continent,—the democracies that use the 
English speech. We may feel pretty sure that a counterpart 
would be erected in Washington, and perhaps in the capital 
of each overseas State of the Empire. If the League requires 
a patron saint, we might forget the claims of St. George of 
Cappadocia in our more certain obligations to the genius of 
Shakespeare.—I am, Sir, &c., BAMPFYLDE FULLER. 


[With Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s general aspirations we are in 
the fullest sympathy. We cannot, however, admit for a 
moment that the true road to a good understanding with the 
United States lies through the disintegration of the Union of 
these islands and the infliction of a cruel injustice on over a 
third of the population of Ireland. It must be remembered, 
too, that the influence of the Irish separatists in the United 
States is grossly exaggerated. It is, to begin with, only the 





Pe 
Roman Catholic Irish who are anti-British, and this section 
of the American population is by no means as powerful ag it 
was. It is, indeed, almost a negligible quantity in many 
States of the Union.—Eb. Spectator. ]} 





LUCRETIUS OR SCOTT?P 
(To tre Epiror oy rue “Specraror.”} 

S1rr,—Will you allow me to “ break a lance” on a Passage in 
a review of a recent work embodying Tennyson’s observations 
in natural science which appeared in the last number of your 
journal? Your reviewer says :— 

“Some of the very observations which Sir Norman Lockyer 
notes in Tennyson are avowedly borrowed from Lucretius, th 


no doubt observed by the English poet again for himself, Such jg 
the observation of the dog who dreams, and in his sleep 


* With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland,’ ” 


Now I would submit that if Tennyson is to be charged with 
borrowing what is, after all, a fairly common fireside obger. 
vation, he is more likely to have “owed” the inspiration to 
the following vigorous lines from the first canto of the “Lay 
of the Last Minstrel” :— 
“The stag hounds weary with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race 

From Teviot Stone to Eskdale Moor.” 
My championship of “ The Wizard of the North” would fall, 
of course, if your reviewer can justify the use of the word 
“avowedly,” which I have italicised in the passage quoted; 
but has Tennyson admitted anywhere in his works or corre. 
spondence that he borrowed this observation from the Roman 
poet P—I am, Sir, &c., ALEX. Macpuanm, 

2 Harley Place, W. 





MRS. SHERWOOD AND MRS. CAMERON, 
[To tur Epiror or rue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Sir,—I was much interested in reading the letter on Mrs, 
Sherwood which appeared in your issue of last week, 
signed “Eighty-five.” Iam five years short of that age, but 
as children we were great readers of Mrs. Sherwood’s books, 
both her shorter tales and her history of “ Henry Milner, a 
Little Boy who was not Brought up after the Fashion of this 
World.” But I have often wondered how it is that I have 
never seen any mention of her sister Mrs. Cameron, whose 
stories were, in the opinion of some, even more attractive. 
They were short, and issued in cheap form, with the most 
appalling woodcuts I ever saw. No doubt “ Eighty-five” 
will remember her also.—I am, Sir, &c., 
13 Lower Berkeley Strect, W. A. H. F. Srrarrorp, 





REPRESENTATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE IN PARLIAMENT. 
[To raz Enr:ror or rae “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—On behalf of the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters I beg to enclose a letter which is being sent to the 
members of the Senate of the University of Cambridge in 
support of the candidature of Mr. T. E. Page.—I am, Sir, &.,, 
A. A. SomERVILLE, Chairman. 
81 Great James Street, W.C. 


“REPRESENTATION OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY IN 
PARLIAMENT.—CANDIDATURE OF MR. T. E. PAGE. 
Dear Srr,—Mr. T. E. Page will be nominated for the vacancy in 

the representation of the University of Cambridge caused by the 


death of Mr. S. H. Butcher. ‘There are strong reasons why the 
new Member should be, like the late Mr. Butcher, thoroughly 
representative of educational interests. Mr. Pago fulfils this 
requirement in an exceptional degree. His scholarship 

his long and distinguished career at Charterhouse are known 
to all. He has kept in continual touch with University life 
and thought, and has now leisure to devote himself more fully 
to the special problems of University organisation. As 
member for many years, and as Chairman, of the Assistant 
Masters’ Association, he has had wide experience of such educa- 
tional questions as tenure, registration, and superannuation. 
As Chairman of the Consultative Committee of the Surrey Educa- 
tion Authority, he has gained intimate knowledge of the needs of 
local education. We would venture to point out that Mr. Page 
thus exceptionally well qualified to speak with authority in Parlia- 
ment for University and secondary education ; and we strongly 
support his candidature for educational, and not for party, reasons. 
By electing him, Cambridge would supply to the House of 
Commons an element of which it stands much in need. He 
possesses, moreover, in a rare degree an eloquence informed by 
human sympathy, scholarly wit, and clearness of expression; and 
these qualities, combined with a thorough grasp of educa’ 
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POETRY. 
—_—@—— 
THE DOOM OF SAILS. 

Aas! must ye utterly vanish, and cease from amidst us, 
Sails of the olden sea? 

Now dispossessed by the stern and stunted ironclad, 
Wingless and squat and stern ? 

Purple sails of the heroes lured to the Westward, 
Spread for the golden isles ! 

Sails of a magic foam with faery plunder, 
Wafting the wizard gold! 

£ails of the morning, come like ghosts on the sea-line, 
With midnight load of the deep! 

Sails of the sunset, red over endless waters, 
For the furthest Orient filled! 

Sails of the starlight, passing we know nut whither, 
Silent, lighted, and lone! 

Sails of the sea-man accursed, and cruising for ever, 
Hoist by a spectral crew! 

Sails set afire by the lightning, resounding to tempest, 
That drum and thunder and sing! 

Sails that unrufiled repose on a bosom of azure, 
Glassed by a placid flood! 

Alas! must ye go as a dream, and depart as a vision, 


Sails of the olden sea ? 
SterHEN PHILLIPS. 








MUSIC. 


-—— oe 


CLARA NOVELLO. 
Ciara Novrxi1o, whose Reminiscences* have all the charm 
that belongs to a record never intended for publication, was a 
great early and mid-Victorian musical heroine. She was, 
indeed, linked to that age in many ways: by her likeness to 
Queen Victoria—humorously noticed by Lord William 
Russell, our Ambassador at Berlin in the “ thirties,” and per- 
petuated in the beautiful portrait by her brother Edward which 
forms the frontispiece to the volume—as well as by her prefer- 
ences and her limitations. In many respects, and in spite of 
her mixed descent—her father was half English and half 
Italian, and her mother half German and half Irish—she 
was typically English. Her calmness and composure, her 
stoicism, her honesty, and her entire freedom from egotism, con- 
ceit, or affectation, lent her an enviable distinction amongst the 
capricious tribe of prime donne. Nothing is so remarkable 
in these memoirs—given her eminence and achievements—as 
the absence of all mention of her triumphs. The testimonies 
to her greatness as an artist are almost without exception 
added by her daughter or Mr. Coleridge, and the chief interest 
of her own contribution resides in the light it throws on the 
personal history of the time and on her own delightful 
personality. Of the vanity and self-assertion which induced 
Berlioz to say that most prime donne were monsters she was 
singularly free. Her fame was untainted by notoriety; indeed, 
as Mr. Coleridge says, “she bore a character beyond reproach ; 
it silenced any whisper of envy or detraction.” Her attitude 
towards her contemporaries and rivals, though critical, was 
in the main generous and appreciative. But she could not 
stand pose, eccentricity, or ingratitude even in the greatest 
musicians. This wholesome sanity, however, though admirable 
in itself, perhaps militated against her success as a dramatic 
singer, and her greatest triumphs were achieved in oratorio. 
Her singing was like herself, pure, unaffected, and informed 
by a noble simplicity of manner. As Schumann said of her 
early performances at Leipzig, she was most in her element 
with Handel, “amid whose works she has grown up and 
become great.” He also dwelt on the beauty of her voice, 
“every tone as sharply defined as the tones of a keyed instru- 
ment,” and her evident desire not to seek prominence for 
herself but for the composer and his work only. Mendels- 
sohn was equally enthusiastic about her purity of intonation 
and “thoroughbred musical feeling.” But curiously enough 
there is no written testimony about Clara Novello that will 
endure longer than that of the utterly unmusical Charles 
Lamb. His affectionate references to her and her father are 





* Clara Novello’s Reminiscences. Compiled by her Daughter, Contessa Valeria 


sonammesasiinabgil 
too well known to be quoted; but these Reminiscences contain 
a passage relating to Clara Novello’s early days at Shacklewelj 
Green which shows how deeply she appreciated his notice 


“ How I loved dear Charles Lamb! I once hid—to 
ignominy of going to bed—in the upright (cabinet) Pianoforte 
which in its lowest part had a sort of tiny cupboard. In this { 
fell asleep, awakening only when the party was supping, yy 
appearance from beneath the pianoforte was hailed with surprin, 
by all, and with anger from my mother; but Charles Lamb aan 
only took me under his protection, but obtained that henceforth I 
should never again be sent to bed when he came, but—glory and 
delight !—always sit up to supper. Later, in Frith Street days 
my father made me sing to him one day; but he stopped = 

I think, 


avoid the 


saying, ‘ Clara, don’t make that d——d noise !’ for which, 
I loved him as much as for all the rest.” 

Clara Novello, who was born in 1818, was one of the many 
children of Vincent Novello, a fine organist and industrious 
composer, who numbered amongst his intimates Keats 
Shelley, Leigh Hunt, and Charles Lamb. One of his daughters 
became the wife and collaborator of Cowden Clarke; his son 
Edward, who died young, showed remarkable promise ag an 
artist; another son, J. A. Novello, was the founder of the 
famous publishing firm and pioneer in the movement for the 
circulation of cheap music. Clara, the fourth daughter, early 
showed pronounced musical aptitude, and after studying 
at York and in Paris made her mark as a public 
singer in 1834, when she took part in the Handel Festival in 
Westminster Abbey along with Malibran, Grisi, Tamburini, 
Braham, and other stars. Then followed tours in England 
and Scotland and on the Continent, where she was welcomed 
at Leipzig by Mendelssohn and Schumann. But her precocity 
was allied with a remarkable desire for improvement, and in 
1839, already famous as a concert-singer of the first rank, she 
went to Italy to study scriously for the operatic stage under 
Micheroux. In this course of preparation Rossini acted as 
her mentor and friend, and, indeed, took a benevolent interest 
in her entire career, which she gratefully acknowledges. In 
1843 she married Count Gigliucci, left the profession, and 
settled down to a domestic life on her busband’s estate. 
The troubles of 1848, however, led to the practical confisea- 
tion of his property, and she resumed her profession, 
singing in opera in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and in 
oratorio, where she achieved her greatest success, at all the 
English Festivals and choral concerts until 1869, when she 
finally retired, while her powers were still in their prime, 
Her husband, who, though a devout Romun Catholic, strongly 
opposed the political claims of the Papacy, was an ardent 
supporter of the Risorgimento, and was ultimately restored to 
his estates and honours and created a Senator. Retirement from 
the stage and concert-platform brought no repinings or bore- 
dom to his wife, who took the deepest interest in politics, shared 
with him the responsibilities of his position as a landowner, kept 
up her correspondence with her friends, and was cheered by 
frequent intercourse with her relations, several of whom settled 
in Italy. Count Gigliucci died in 1893, and his wife survived 
him for fifteen years. The unbroken happiness of their fifty 
years of married life is finely summed up in the lines from 
the favourite song of her favourite composer, inscribed after 
their names on her tomb in Rome: “In sweetest harmony 
they lived” (Saul, Handel). The picture of Clara Novello 
in her old age has many charming touches, none more 
characteristic of her unselfishness and forbearance than the 
following :— 

“ Good, eral conversation she considered one of the highest 
intellectual enjoyments, and it was therefore a keen loss and 
sorrow to her when her hearing grew a little hard and debarred 
her from it. Unlike most people troubled with that infirmity, 
she was never known to ask for a repetition of what caused merri- 
ment around her. ‘It is a great bore to have to repeat to a deaf 
person,’ she would say. ‘I see you are enjoying yourselves, which 
aa very happy, and I daresay you will tell mo about it 

er. 

In her long life Clara Novello met a very great number of 
famous men and women, and her estimates of them, conveyed 
in a few sentences, often quaintly expressed, but always vivid 
and incisive, are seldom at fault. She gives us a striking 
sketch of Liszt, mobbed by infatuated admirers, “eccentric 
by system,” yet capable of exquisite kindness. Mendelssohn 
was to her “dear Felix”; well might the line be applied to 
him: Donec eris Feliz multos numerabis amicos. Chopin she 
worshipped as a girl of sixteen in Paris, where she often 
met him at his mother’s house:—* He would only play, he 
said, if la petite Clara would recite ‘Peter Piper picked, &«.’ 
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a eiegepeall 
and Thalberg’s playing—excusez du peu!” Then we have 
illuminating sidelights on the Court life of Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, and Venice, anecdotes of the caprice and fascination of 
the incomparable Malibran, the nobility of Pasta, and the 
somewhat farouche attitude of Jenny Lind towards her sister- 
artists. Of Clara Novello’s wit we have spoken in general 
terms; we may end this notice with a characteristic example. 
Dickens once embarrassed her by asking which of his female 
characters she preferred; but with a lucky inspiration she 
promptly replied: “Oh, the highest in rank ranks first: the 
Marchioness, of course.” C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—_———_ 


THE REAL FRANCE 

Tae value of Mr. Jerrold’s book—reprinted essays which 
spread over a considerable period—might easily be over- 
looked. Publishers, we know, are wary of publishing essays 
which have seemed to proclaim themselves ephemeral by 
appearing in reviews or magazines; and it is the fashion to 
insist that there shall be enough unity in diversity to excuse 
the gathering together of them between two covers. No doubt 
this rule has its meaning and uses; but if essays are good 
enough to read in themselves, we, for our part, should not be 
disturbed if the writer’s fancy roamed from fiying-machines 
to Magyar domination in Hungary and from breeding blood- 
hounds to a theory of knowledge. Publishers, however, have 
discovered that in a world where essays are not greatly 
sought after the popular form of literature is that which 
responds to the question, “‘ How does itend?” Mr. Jerrold’s 
papers have no particular beginning and no particular ending; 
they pass from politics to a mining disaster in the French 
“Black Country,” from that to literature, and from literature 
to the stage. This kind of book, just achieving sufficient 
unity and no more, might be rejected by most people in 
favour of some sketchy and misleading impressions of France 
which happened to have a superficial definiteness of purpose, 
such as seeing Paris in a week, or spending a month in a 
French country house. Mr. Jerrold’s knowledge of France, 
we mean, might be ignored simply because a large part of 
these papers was written as journalism, with no other 
intention than that of describing particular events or 
examining particular tendencies as they occurred. Is that 
a reason to withhold attention from the comments of one 
who has lived in France for many years, judging French 
thoughts, arts, customs, and crazes with a studious and con- 
templative mind? We protest that the preferences of the 
public, which has to be pleased, would be held nonsense in a 
more sensible world. There is hardly an Englishman living 
in France who understands the intellectual life of France 
better than Mr. Jerrold, and—what is more important— 
hardly another who could strike comparisons between the 
French and English temperaments which are so penetrating 
and instructive. 

Mr. Jerrold offers no hope to Englishmen of passing 
through the screen which divides the apparent France from 
the real France short of some years’ experience. When the 
Englishman has convinced himself that the Boulevards and 
Montmartre, and even the “ Boul. Miche.,” are not necessarily 
Paris, just as Paris is not France, he may begin to see the 
solid, the tranquil, and the laborious realities of French life. 
Even the confirmed French boulevardier may have his other 
larger and graver life to which the stranger is not easily 
introduced. Mr. Jerrold says :— 


“Let us make the wild supposition that the foreigner after 
six months has crossed the boulevardier’s threshold—it would 
really take him ten years to do it—and imagine his amazement. 
He is immeasurable miles from the boulevards now, almost further 
than if he were at Tooting. He is in a tiny castle, battlemented 
and guarded against boulevardism. The daily scandals of 
journalism, the hourly intrigues of politicians, and of the 
army of political camp-followers swarming in the Chamber 
lobbies, the squalid or puerile machinations of actors, actresses, 
critics, and théatreuses, the frantic jealousies and scrambles and 
elbowings of the men of letters who are getting on: that was 
what he called Parisian life. In the tiny castle, Papa, who is a 
famous journalist out of doors, lifts gently the curtain of the cot 
where the little crumpled-faced, black-haired baby sleeps, looks 
with a great tenderness and without a shade of the Englishman’s 
‘mauvaise honte’ and says quite honestly and purely and without 
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the smallest sense of the ludicrous: ‘Mon cher, believe me, there 
is the best page-I ever wrote.’” 

It is a threadbare criticism by Englishmen that the French 
have no word for “home.” They have foyer, which answers 
nearly enough; but even if that be thought to stand for 
something different, the obligations of family are strong 
and general. The respect and affection of English sons for 
their mothers do not compare with those of French sons, and 
in France family ties extend to relations whom we in England 
should regard as having no claim upon our consideration. 
The frothy gaiety and the solidity of the French character 
exist side by side in a permanent dualism: mobility for the 
visitor to see at a glance, solidity for him to discover if he 
takes the trouble. The Englishman who brings his racial 
standards of comparison to France easily goes astray. 

Mr. Jerrold hits off the bland and ruthless logic of the 
French particularly well, and suggests how much is sacrificed 
to it when he says :— 

“The strength of Non-conformity is a force of which France has 
no conception. French Protestantism is to a certain extent a 
political power, but the only religious social power in France is 
the Church of Rome, and the average Frenchman will either 
accept a Christian church which for nineteen centuries has been 
bound up with human history and has bound itself up with un- 
numbered human compromises, or will have no Christian church 
at all, and does not understand churches that have started afresh 
from bare principles and reason. If you want a Christianity you 
have one ready-made at Rome which has proved its lastingness, if 
hee don’t want that you need no Christianity: that is the French 

ogic. 

The “severe healthiness” of the essential French life escapes 
the foreigner because he does not grasp the compensations 
—the continual revitalising—and consequently French life is 
to hima riddle. For him, as Mr. Jerrold says, France is ever 
going to the dogs, and the puzzle is why she never seems to 
get there. The spectacle of French politics only adds to 
the bewilderment. How can a country represented in the 
Chamber, as it often seems, by so many vehement chatter- 
boxes survive in the European struggle? Mr. Jerrold’s 
explanation is, we believe, true: that the French like their 
politicians to act imaginatively, and the nation acts as a drag 
on them; in England it is (with a few notorious present 
exceptions, whom Mr. Jerrold would have done well to 
remember) the politicians who translate into dull and sober 
terms the dreams of the people. The result is that Socialism 
is talked more in France than in any country, and nowhere is 
it likely to prove ultimately less dangerous. The national 
habit of thrift survives, and the small renter will call a halt 
whenever his little hoard is in danger. “I own” is a phrase of 
magic import; it will conquer every fad and every fanaticism; 
the concierge who has saved a few thousand francs will let no 
man put his capital in jeopardy; he will fight for it as a bear 
for her cubs. 

Mr. Jerrold rather allows a theory to run away with him 
in writing of M. Clemenceau and M. Briand. Idealism is the 
normal equipment, he says, of every French statesman who 
offers a policy to France, but M. Clemenceau and M. Briand 
have broken with tradition and are realists, M. Clemenceau 
a minor one and M. Briand a major one. But in what new 
sense is M. Clemenceau a realist? Even a frondeur like 
M. Clemenceau may disguise an ideal passion underneath 
what passes for cynicism. He is the most renowned tombeur 
of Governments, but destructiveness sometimes conceals 
positive qualities. What is M. Clemenceau’s ideal? We 
should say in one word “freedom,”—freedom from tyranny 
under whatever alias. He suffered for liberty in his younger 
days. Later in life he has resisted the tyranny of revolu- 
tionary Socialism, which in the true spirit of Jacobinism 
tyrannises in the name of freedom. As for M. Briand, it is 
surely an exaggeration to say that, being wholly without an 
ideal, he simply undertook to adapt himself. M. Briand'’s 
ideal is, we should say in one word, “conciliation.” He has 
proposed to his countrymen the novel idea that fraternité 
should have a practical meaning, and that they should try to 
differ in politics and religion without malignity. He would 
like to remove the sources of Metternich’s jibe about fraternité 
that if he were a Frenchman and had a brother, he should say 
he was his cousin, But Mr. Jerrold assumes that M. Briand’s 
ideal is only an accident of manner :— 

“ He came without a watch-word of his own, without a principle, 
a battle-cry, an ideal. A French politician without an ideal 
seemed marvellous, He came amere man, and said he was only 





that, a man called to the governing function who had adapted or 
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meant to adapt himself to it: a mere man among 


heavenly call to save and regenerate, without a 
even a policy, except for to-morrow mornin 
with hands empty of all these things and me 


because the function called him into use. 


politician, a builder of better things for other men, a pastor. He 
was only the instrument of the nation for the moment’s work, he 
was just the tool the hand had looked for. He came blandly, 
almost calling himself a tool. He dropped his old dreams without 
ecompunction, his old friends without a sigh, he adapted himself. 
The Prime Minister was no longer a constructor of policies, a 
leader of battle, the incarnation of a cause. He was the org: 
fulfilling its functions; but it was strongly and suddenly felt that 
the function had been waiting, and that this was the organ it 
expected, that the right man had come for the right job at the 
right moment.” 

We cannot quote from Mr. Jerrold’s chapters on the 
intellectual movement of “Les Jeunes,” who were the suc- 
cessors of the Decadents and the Symbolists, and flourished, as 
the history-books say, from 1890 to 1900. But the reader will 
find here a remarkably vivacious and good-humoured account 
of their characteristic creed, philosophical and literary. 
Mr. Jerrold himself once professed it, and he laughs over it 
now because the world has moved and he has grown older. 





IN PRAISE OF OXFORD.* 
Mr. Seccomss makes a bold bid for a public in the “ Fore- 
word” which he writes to this book. “Even now,” he 
observes, “the real truth about Oxford’s charm is not, 
perhaps, in immediate risk of detection. But by the time the 
reader has concluded the seven or eight hundred pages of this 
Anthology, he will, it is to be hoped, be nearer the heart of 
the mystery than ever before.” It needs a little confidence to 
ask readers of to-day to face an anthology of eight hundred 
pages; the perfume of the individual anthos would seem 
in some danger of being lost. There might be a fear lest the 
flowers should be merely pressed; and, indeed, there is a 
certain justification for the fear in the volume which Mr. 
Seccombe and Mr. Scott have given us. It is the first of two, 
or, we gather, possibly three, volumes; we are promised the 
second later, and the second is to deal with “ Oxford society, 
life, and manners”; here we have merely history and 
topography. The history takes up nearly two hundred and 
fifty pages, the topography something over eighty, and the 
history, at all events, would have been better for the rejection 
of some of the excerpts included. The editors have adopted a 
plan for which there is little to be said as regards the making 
of an anthology, in that they frequently give more than one 
account of the same incident; we get, for instance, first Foxe’s 
account of the death of Ridley and Latimer, and then Froude’s, 
quoting Foxe. It would have been better if some of the 
space spent in this way on the history had been saved for the 
topography ; and the extracts, too, might have been shortened. 
We are given in one place ten consecutive pages of Macaulay, 
not, of course, a single extract, but broken up with side- 
headings; and another passage is a seven-page excerpt from 
Fanny Burney’s Diary. It is true that it is amusing, but it 
would fit an anthology better in an abridged form. 

Mr. Seccombe tells us that the title of the book was 
suggested to him by “one of those gifted friends whose 
day dreams sometimes take the form of book-titles.” It is 
a pleasant form of day dream, and the title for a book of 
this kind could not have been better chosen (it was 
originally chosen, Professor Knight tells us, for his own 
anthology also), but the extracts do not all fit it. Many 
of them confer no praise or distinction upon Oxford what- 
ever. A passage headed “Twice Hanged” describes the 
sufferings of two unfortunate maidservants convicted of 
infanticide, and in the topographical part of the book we are 
given an account of the railway accident at Woolvercot in 
1874, with Lord Randolph Churehill’s letter to the Times 
explaining the cause of it; this has little to do with Oxford 
in any way. We seem, too, now and then, to get a hint of 
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watch-words 
and battle-cries. The mellifluous audacity of the man as he spoke, 
with his rich voice, seemed marvellous: to come without a 
without 
at latest, to come 
ly ready to do what 
was to be done next. The astonishment was so great that when 
the mere, plain, unprincipled man came, the battle-cries suddenly 
—, He said he was merely a man {> to anni pe = 
seemed suddenly to be merely an organ, to have ap mere 
y But what other defini. 
tion is there of the man of the hour? He ceased to exist as a 


tt a 
dual workmanship in the difference between the descriptive 
titles chosen for the synopsis of the book and those selected 
for the side-headings. We find in the synopsis, for exam 
the promising entry: “ Dirt thrown at Whitefield— I thought 
the devil would appear every stair I went up ’”—and searchi 
with some eagerness for the corresponding side-heading, 
we discover nothing more satisfactory than “ Methodists 
and Whitefield.” There is a certain allurement, 
to one who went up to Oxford in the “eighties” 
in the synoptic entry: “Oxford in 1886—Quo Vadis?” 
But it only describes a passage from the late Warden 
of Merton’s history of Oxford, in which Mr. Brodrick 
observes—it is true that the passage is rather delightfully 
characteristic—that “the University cannot be said to have 
attained a state of stable equilibrium, nor can a poetical unity 
be imparted to an historical narrative of University reform,” 
But the oddest of the anthologists’ methods is the occasional 
“adaptation ” of passages by writers of Oxford history,—the 
adaptation making the original passage almost unreeog. 
nisable. On p. 46, for instance, the compilers print adapta- 
tions of articles on Balliol and Merton contributed to a book 
published last year, Ozford and Cambridge. Both articles 
are rewritten, but that on Merton is altered wholesale, 
apparently to suit the opinions of the compilers rather than 
those of the original writer. This is surely a new method of 
making anthologies; even a weed added to a bouquet looks 
none the better upside down. But we are dwelling, perhaps, 
overmuch on defects. Let us hasten to add, then, that to an 
Oxford man In Praise of Oxford is a delightful book to pick 
up. It is full of passages which illustrate in a striking and 
picturesque way this or that phase of Oxford’s history, from 
the days of Wyclif to the Civil Wars, or from Atterbury 
quarrelling with Bentley over the Letters of Phalaris to Jowett 
compared by his biographer to Socrates. It lacks, we observe, 
an index, but that, possibly, will be added in the second or 
third volume. 

Professor Knight’s little book is on a different scale and 
differently planned. The Glamour of Ozford is, we think, 
better named even than its compiler intended it to be when 
he chose originally the title “In Praise of Oxford.” He has 
contrived to throw the real glamour of Oxford over his pages. 
He has preferred poetry and fancy to history, and his extracts 
follow one another with an easy transition from grave to gay: 
from the dreamy delight of Shelley in the beauty of the 
buildings to the fervour of Keble gazing at Oxford’s spires, 
from the joy of Thomas Arnold in the surrounding country 
to John Richard Green writing of the spell cast over his 
boyhood by “the burst of poetry” of May morning on 
Magdalen tower. We walk with Lamb imagining himself a 
sizar or a servitor, guessing at the demeanour of a Master of 
Arts; we admire libraries and gardens with Hawthorne; we 
ask with Shenstone for memories forgotten of river and 
stream :— 
“ And sketch with care the muse’s bower, 
Where Isis rolls her silver tide ; 
Nor yet omit one reed or flower 
That shines on Cherwell’s verdant side, 
If so thou mayst these hours prolong, 
When polished Lycon joined my song. 
The song it ’vails not to recite. 
But, soon to soothe our youthful dreams, 
Those banks and streams appear more bright 
Than other banks, than other streams ; 
Or, by the softening pencil shown, 
Assume they beauties not their own?” 
Of writers still able to call up fresh memories, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, praying the University Commissioners to spare the 
summer term, is as young and vigorous as though he still 
wore cap and gown; and “Q” can still ask a question not 
yet answered :— 
“ Know you the secret none can utter ? 
Hers of the Book, the tripled Crown ? 
Still on the spire the pigeons flutter ; 
Still by the gateway flits the gown: 
Still on the street, from corbel and gutter, 
Faces of stone look down.” 
Perhaps of Oxford’s younger sons the late Lionel Johnson, 
distinct from that growing band of authors who have praised 
the country round, the river, and the Oxford hills, strikes the 
freshest note of the beauty of the city, particularly the cold 
and moonlit quiet of Oxford nights :— 


“ About the august and ancient Square, 
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The blue night air, blows keen and chill : 
Else, all the night sleeps, all is still. 

Now, the lone Square is blind with gloom; 
Now, on that clustering chestnut bloom, 
A cloudy moonlight plays, and falls 

In glory upon Bodley’s walls : 

Now, wildlier yet, while moonlight pales, 
Storm the tumultuary gales.” 


We are interested to see that an even younger Oxford poet, 
Mr. H. F. Brett-Smith, gains his place in Professor Knight's 
collection with some verses of which the haunting refrain 
ivinally appeared in the Spectator :— 
° . . 
“The merry winds are shouting 
An ancient glee of spring, 
And sunlit falls the challenge 
Come out—come out and sing; 
When lo! there comes a rumour, 
A whispering to me 
Of the grey town, the fey town, 
The town where I would be.” 


And Professor Knight may perhaps regret that the date of 
publication prevented him from including in his book the 
graceful ballade by Mr. J. Meade Falkner printed in the 
January Cornhill, The third stanza is the key :— 
“ Her lawns, her garden belvederes, 
Her parks with may and chestnut picd, 
The stillness of her moonlit meres, 
Her oriel windows half descried 
In summer twilights, all the pride 
Of place and power that crown her lot, 
Wisdom and youth beatified : 
Our Lady Oxford changeth not.” 


or 


But we come back, from younger and older men alike, to 
Oxford’s first and nearest of poets,—nearest to the spirit of 
the city, the life of its youth, the sunlight on its hills and 
streams. Professor Knight rightly gives to “ Thyrsis” and 
“The Scholar Gypsy” the space they deserve. Almost every 
line of them has been quoted again and again by writers on 
Oxford, almost every line brings back its own crowding 
memories; yet we turn and return to the familiar stanzas 
which first sent us in search of the fritillaries by Ensham, 
the sedge beyond the Long Bridges, the Tree on its ridge :— 
“T know these slopes ; who knows them if not I? 
But many a dingle on the loved hill-side, 
With thorns once studded, old, white blossomed trees 
Where thick the cowslips grew, and far descried 
High towered the spikes of purple orchises, 
Hath since our day put by 
The coronals of that forgotten time ; 
Down each green bank hath gone the ploughboy’s team, 
And only in the hidden brookside gleam 
Primroses, orphans of the flowery prime.” 





ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL ANNALS.* 
THERE is, we hope, some propriety in bringing these two 
volumes before our readers in the same article. Sir H. 
Wood's concise and lucid narrative of the conditions of 
industry in the earlier years of the industrial revolution 
forms an admirable preface to Professor Smart’s larger and 
more discursive work. Both volumes are by-products, so to 
speak, of their authors’ professional occupations. Sir H. Wood 
“has been obliged,” he says, “for many years past to €:miliarise 
himself to some extent with the science and technics of 
them all [manufactures] and to make a special study of the 
history of invention in England.” Professor Smart's experi- 
ence as a member of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law 
suggested to him the need of some such compilation as that 
of which he now gives us the first instalment. Both books 
are intended to chronicle rather than to explain, and their 
authors modestly hope “that the present treatise may be of 
use as ancillary to the work of the historians of the eighteenth 
century” (Wood, p. vii.); and declare that “all I have pro- 
posed to myself is mere spade-work—the collection and 
arrangement of materials which the heaven-born historian, 
when he appears, may find ready to his hand ” (Smart, p. ix.) 

These self-depreciatory allusions to the heaven-born 
historian who never arrives are rather tantalising. The late 
Lord Acton raised our expectations to the highest point 
when he projected, so at least we understood him, a history 
of civilisation which should disclose to us the purpose of the 


ages, the evolution of the spirit of human liberty. The 
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Cambridge Modern History—the result of his plan—is an 
admirable work, but it does not attempt this perhaps 
impossible thesis. A reviewer confronted by the vast array 
of necessarily unconnected facts chronicled in these two 
excellent volumes recognises that our short lives are not equal 
to grasping the details of the centuries, and longs for the illumi- 
nating touch of the heaven-born historian. It is characteristic 
of the scholarly caution of much of the economic work of the 
day that it ventures on few conclusions and avoids all hypo- 
thetical speculation, with the result that the constructive 
imagination of the philosopher is apt to get buried under the 
accumulations of the annalist. The science of economics, as 
officially expounded, seems indeed to have withdrawn all 
claim to influence public policy. 

This widespread expectation of the coming of the heaven- 
born historian will to some minds suggest a sceptical 
curiosity. Is there, or can there be, such a personage? 
We read Sir H. Wood’s admirable exposition of the origins 
of the industrial revolution, with the useful references showing 
where fuller information can be found on each point, and we 
ask: What more do we want? The thing can be done on a 
large or a small scale. Sir H. Wood has chosen to be brief. 
His account of the sewing-thread industry on p. 62 is very 
concise, but the antiquity of this trade and its persistence in the 
West of Scotland, and in Paisley in particular, are brought out 
by the graphic device of introducing us to Christian Shaw, 
its founder, and by the remark that for trying to bewitch 
this enterprising lady seven persons were executed at the 
close of the seventeenth century. Industry grows, we may 
presume, by the aid of invention and by the removal of 
obstacles,—e.g., the removal of the four-mile speed-limit and 
the man with the red flag in respect of mechanically driven 
carriages on roads, an instance which prompts the remark that 
rapid and eventful change is not confined to the period of the 
so-called industrial revolution. A third cause is also at work 
in expanding and changing the course of industry,—viz., the 
enormous concentration and power of modern demand. The 
late Sir Benjamin Baker, in enumerating the new conditions 
which enabled him and his colleagues to build the Forth 
Bridge, remarked that, with perhaps the exception of cheap 
and improved steel, there was little new in the mechanical 
elements of the problem. The cantilever principle was as old 
as the hills, and, as for craftsmanship, the artificers who 
built the ‘Great Harry’ had little to learn in adaptability and 
skill from a modern shipbuilder. The new condition was the 
vast concentration of the demand, and the existence of 
persons ready to pay for having this stupendous work carried 
out. These economic considerations arise out of a study of 
the causes that govern the growth of trade. Appropriate con- 
clusions seem to be forced on us, but our economists are 
timidly reluctant to enunciate general principles. Sir H. Wood 
has given usa very readable account of the facts with a minimum 
of comment. We should, indeed, have been glad to have more 
from so competent and well informed an observer, and, quite 
apart from the service it may render to more elaborate 
historians of the future, the general reader may be assured 
that he will find this book both interesting and instructive. 


In Professor Smart’s preface the subject is put on a higher 
and more ambitious level. Sir H. Wood’s reference to 
historians of the future is perhaps rhetorical; but here the 
case is different. Professor Smart has been confronted with 
the problem of pauperism, and evidence measured by the ton 
weight has been dumped down before him. All who 
have surveyed the documents which are supposed to be 
relevant feel a sense of bewilderment. A study of pauperiem 
is a study of the origins of civilisation. We find ourselves 
confronted by the persistence of the primitive type of the 
proletariat, hand-to-mouth life side by side with growing 
wealth and growing freedom. ‘ What,” therefore, Professor 
Smart asks himself, “is the connection between the progress 
of poverty and the progress of industry? and in the back- 
ground is always the more fundamental question ‘ Why should 
poverty continue?’” We appreciate the difficult, perhaps 
insoluble, nature of the problem. We respect the careful 
spirit which asks for further research, and we admit that 
every aspect of the question will be made clearer by further 
evidence ; but we do not believe that the findings based on the 
data already available will be materially altered. There is 
already a superfluity of evidence. What is wanted is the 
illuminating mind that can give us the clue through the 
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labyrinth. Frankly, we rather grudge Professor Smart to 
the too modest task which he proposes for the occupation of 
“the remainder of his years” :— 

“Few, perhaps, realise,” he remarks, “that the whole frame- 

work of modern life is economic—that the vast majority of us 
spend our days in making goods or rendering services which we 
sell for money—that the ‘income’ which we draw is payment for 
some service rendered to society, either by ourselves in person or 
by some factor of production which we possess.” 
Most of us who have ever thought on the subject “realise” 
this, and some of us perceive the corollaries which follow. 
Few, if any of us, however, have the ability or insight to set 
out the apology for this economic framework as it is outlined 
in the next passage in Professor Smart’s preface. For our- 
selves, we should find his guidance in this direction more 
useful than any further accumulation of annals. The frame- 
work is, we believe, inevitable. Political revolutions, often 
oceasioned by social suffering and the inequalities of life, come 
and go, leaving us republics for monarchies or monarchies 
for republics; but though they often temporarily bring con- 
fiscation and violent transfer of property from the “ haves” to 
the “have-nots,” the economic framework ever reverts to 
type, to the type which foolish people, with invidious intent, 
call capitalism. This, while it is inevitable, we firmly believe, 
is already, and in the fuller developments which can con- 
fidently be predicted for it, beneficent to every class of the 
community. The air, however, is full of prejudice, the result 
of suffering and false doctrine. To remove this, and to make 
the truth prevail, is the declared object of Professor Smart’s 
undertaking. We hope that he will not be too much engrossed 
by his annals, and that he will find time to give us an apologia 
for the economic order. It would be a notable service 
rendered to the cause he has in view. We will waive 
the question of his birthplace; his occupation of the Adam 
Smith Chair of Political Economy will be accepted by all as 
sufficient credentials for the task we assign to him. 

We have only space to record that in this first instalment 
of annals Professor Smart, drawing his material chiefly from 
Hansard and the Annual Register, has given prominence to 
three subjects: Protection, cyclical movement—z.e., the ebb 
and flow of economic activity—and the evolution of the theory 
of taxation. It is an interesting chronicle of opinion and 
prejudice. “The future historian,” Professor Smart again 
modestly remarks, “ will have some better guide than a mere 
index.” 





WILLIAM HUNNIS AND HIS TIMES.* 

Tue life of William Hunnis, which has never been worked 
out before, touches a great many subjects of interest in the 
sixteenth century. He was born about 1530, and was trained 
in the service of the great William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. 
About 1550 he joined the not inconsiderable band of 
translators of the Psalms into English verse. Next, he 
became one of the Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, and filled 
that position till his Protestantism, and perhaps his character, 
led him into the 1555-56 conspiracy against Mary. After the 
discovery he escaped rather unaccountably with his life; and 
the accession of Elizabeth freed him from prison. He must 
have returned to his duties at the Chapel, for in 1566 Elizabeth 
appointed him to the important vacancy of Master of the 
Children of the Chapel, having three years previously 
rewarded him with the supervision of the gardens at 
Greenwich. He remained Master till his death in 1597, 
and in that position had a great deal to do with the youth 
of the Elizabethan drama. He probably wrote several plays, 
and certainly was the author of most of that famous enter- 
tainment which Leicester gave Elizabeth at Kenilworth in 
1575. 

The crities have a great theory of the eleven-year-old 
Shakespeare witnessing these Kenilworth festivities and 
being deeply impressed. It is mere guesswork; but it has 
served to set Mrs. Stopes off on the track of Hunnis. 
She has traced him with immense patience and industry 
through documents and records. It is an admirable 
and thorough piece of work; but the most valuable parts 
are the incidental excursions strung on the rather thin 
thread of Hunnis’s life. The story of the conspiracy, for 


instance, is enthralling: through the recorded evidence 


* William Hunnis and the Revels of the Chapel Royal. By Mrs. C. C. Stopes. 
(Vol. XXIX. of Professor Bang’s ‘‘ Materialen zur Kunde des alteren Englischen 
Dramas.”’) London: D, Nutt, (27 fr. 





there glimmer the figures of John Bethell, a one-eyed clothiey 
who was at the back of it; of Dethick taking Hunniy by the 
arm one morning and confiding the plot to him; of poor Roger 
Carter, who was told of the conspiracy, could not sleep ‘all 
night for thinking of it, and was too frightened to have any. 
thing to do with it; and many more. Much light is thrown 
on the Children of the Chapel and on the Chapel Reyels 
None of Hunnis’s plays is extant; but some of his poetry ia 
in The Paradice of Dainty Devices, and his jestingly named The 
Hyve full of Hunnye. Even among its contemporaries it jg 
not good; by any wider standard it is atrocious. Indeed, it jg 
very difficult to believe that the delightful second of the two 
poems signed “ W. H.” in England's Helicon can be his. Some 
talent, however, he must have had, and it may well haye 
come out in the invention of masques, revels, and pageants, 
The entertainments he devised at Kenilworth sound most 
exquisite and lovely. The music from the dolphin’s belly 
on the evening lake fired the good Laneham, whose account of 
the whole affair we have in a letter, with the most delightful 
and honest enthusiasm. He soars into a naive rhapsody on 
music, ending “A! Muzik is a nobl Art!” Mrs. Stopes 
charitably “thinks it fair to give Hunnis the benefit of the 
doubt concerning the Kenilworth music.” But as Hunnis 
was the first Master who was not his own organist, the 
place being filled in his time by Christopher Tye, our 
only evidence seems decidedly to point to his not being 
musical. 

Hunnis did well out of bis marriages. His first wife, 
who had inherited the property of Brigham, her former 
husband, died within half-a-year, leaving it all to him. He 
resisted the attack of the Brigham family on the will, and 
even attempted to increase his wealth at the expense of the 
poor almsmen of Westminster, on whose almshouse he had, 
through Nicholas Brigham, a vague claim. Very soon he 
married a Mrs. Blanck, already twice a widow. Through her 
he became a brother of the Grocers’ Company. It is impossible 
to arrive at certainty about Hunnis’s character. But to the 
impartial eye it seems likely throughout that he was not 
particularly moral or unworldly. He was often in pecuniary 
troubles. But it is possible he wore his faults with the grace 
of humour, as his “last Will and Testament” might show :— 

“To God my soule I do bequeathe, 

because it is his owen. 

My body to be layd in grave, 
where to my friends best knowen. 

Executors I wyll none make, 
thereby great stryffe may grow. 

Because ye goods that I shall leave 
wyll not pay all I owe.” 

Mrs. Stopes has not got through without slips. The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature can correct her in at 
least two places in the list of the Masters of the Children. 
And many preparatory-school boys could correct a “ howler” 
in her translation of Newton's Latin poem to Hunnis. But the 
book as a whole is valuable, and interesting for literary or 
historical specialists in the sixteenth century. Light is 
thrown in many dark corners. 





FROM KEW TO KENSINGTON.* 
THE difficulty about Mr. Lloyd Sanders’s Old Kew, Chiswick, 
and Kensington is that it might have made three books. Any 
one of the districts named in the title would have provided 
ample material for a full volume, and the result of bringing 
the three together has been in a measure to lessen the force 
of the whole. There are too many names on the pages; 
there are so many with equal claims for at least a passing 
word that there is no room to do more than mention and 
move on. The book is a model of industry, of careful research, 
and of concise writing ; but the very magnitude of his under- 
taking prevents Mr. Sanders from wandering down discursive 
bypaths ; he is as regular as a postman on his rounds, whereas 
we should like him to take unexpected turnings, or to forget 
to knock at somebody's door, or to sit down and talk lazily on 
the kerbstone. But he cannot fail to be interesting; he has 
so much to tell, and so many close acquaintances to wave @ 
hand at. Of the three divisions of his book, the first part, 
which deals with Old Kew, is the shortest ; but we are given 
in some sixty pages a very comprehensive little history, from 


* Old Kew, Chiswick, and Kensington, By Lloyd Sanders. London: Methuen 
aud Co, [12s, 6d. net. ] 
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the days when Tudor courtiers spoke of their residences “at 
Kaiho” to the “ twenties” of last century, when the Reverend 
Caleb Colton ended his incumbency by suicide at Fontaine- 
bleau. “Ob, we parsons, after all, are only finger-posts,” he | 
yemarked laconically, when somebody told him he did not 
behave as a clergyman should. “ Kaiho,” we learn, is only 
another form of Kayhough, Kayhoo, Keyo, Kaw, and Cewe,— 
all of them, Mr. Sanders thinks, meaning simply key or quay. 
One of the best chapters shows us George III. farming merino 
sheep and living at Kew Palace as a fussy, kindly neighbour 
among poorer folk; he once followed two hungry boys to 
their home, and would contribute unexpected presents of coals | 
and clothes. The Prince of Wales was less considerate in his | 
amusements, of which his exploit in making a German oboe- 
player miserable by offering him a live rabbit for his supper 
was possibly as diverting as any other. It is interesting to 
hear that it was at Kew that probably the first Christmas-tree 
was seen in England, with Queen Charlotte devising labelled | 
presents for a number of little children. The Royal residence 
at Kew, indeed, gives Mr. Sanders the opportunity of relating 
some very attractive anecdotes, among them a pleasant para- 
graph of a “burglar and footpad” named Frame, who was 
“an esteemed visitor.” When Mr. Sanders leaves Kew his 
pages become much more crowded. At Chiswick we meet 
1ame after name which would make achapter. Chiswick Mall; 
raditions of Becky Sharp at Walpole House, hurling the 
“ Dixonary” back into the garden; Rousseau lodging in Chis- 
wick Lane and bursting into tears at recovering his lost dog ; 
Lord Burlington at Chiswick House taking large fees as 
amateur architect and £200,000 in debt ; Hogarth with his mul- | 
berry-tree and his pet bullfinch; Wainewright, forger, poisoner, 
and friend of Lamb and Hazlitt,—these are only half-a-dozen 
out of a hundred varied acquaintances. In Old Kensington 
acquaintanceship becomes more often merely a nod. The 
Court at Kensington Palace occupy three chapters, admirably 
thought out and put together; Holland House, of course, 
makes another chapter, and Mr. Sanders, having written a 
book, one of the best of its kind, on The Holland House 
Circle, here contrives to bring the house and its owners into 
ten pages. The chapter on Holland House, indeed, is the key 
to the construction of the book. A reviewer cannot hope to 
do more than light a facet of a many-sided work such as this. 
The worst he can say is that the facets are innumerable; the 
best, that whenever the author sets himself to illumine the 
smallest space, he spares no pains with his searchlight, and 
manages surprisingly often to flash upon curious facts. 





STANDARD BOOKS.* 


Tis is a list, not of the “hundred best books,” but of the 
“ten thousand,” the “ upper ten,” so to speak, of literature. 
The volume now before us, dealing with bibliography, history, 
biography, economics, law, philosophy, and religion, to give 
the most important categories, enumerates, and in a way 
describes, about four thousand works; the second volume, 
having to do with science and the arts, is to catalogue three 
thousand five hundred; while the third, to which will be 
assigned fine art and what we may for brevity’s sake designate 
as beiles-lettres, will contain three thousand. The fourth 
volume will be devoted to an exhaustive index. Each depart- 
ment is under the supervision of experts, among whom 
librarians occupy, we see, an important place. To meet the 
obvious criticism that what may be now a sufficiently complete 
list of the books which a man of culture ought to possess or 
have within reach will certainly not be soa few years hence, 
the various volumes are to have what is called the “ Loose | 
Leaf Binding” plan. ‘The book has the ordinary appearance 

of a half-bound volume, but the binding can be unlocked and 

a page inserted where it is wanted. For two years the | 
publishers undertake to supply the supplementary matter; 
after that the possessor of the volumes will have to do it for 
himself, and will assuredly find in it a most instructive 
employment. We do not wish to intrude into a matter which 
may be beyond our province, but we would ask whether it is 
consistent with the arrangements of the publishers to furnish 


the volumes separately. Non omnia possumus omnes. A man | 
may keep up with the annual increase of his own subject or 
* Standard Books: an Annotated and Classified Gu'de to the Best Books in All | 


poart vents of Literature. Vol. I, London: T, Nelsonand Sons, [For 4 vols., | 
+8.) 





subjects, with history, for instance, or biography, or kindred 
topics, but how about medicine and the useful arts ? 

What is to be said of the execution of the volume now in 
our hands? To speak generaily, there can be no doubt that 


| a student who should be equipped with all the knowledge 


contained in the books here catalogued, and more or less 
estimated, would be a very well-informed person. There are 
omissions; it would be a miracle if there were not. In the 
biography section, for instance, we see no mention of an 
admirable work, The Life and Letters of E. A. Freeman, by 
R. W. Stephens. Freeman was a great personality, one of 
the founders of the school of scientific history, and a quite 
admirable letter-writer, and Dean Stephens did his work as 
biographer perfectly. Other names which we look for in vain 
are R. H. Quick (an educationist of considerable note), Dean 
Merivale (A utobiography), Max Miller, and Barnardo (one of 
the most effective of the world’s philanthropists). We see 
that H. P. Liddon is described as “ Dean of St. Paul's.” It 
should be “Canon.” The similarity of name suggests another 
omission, Dean Liddell, a great figure in the Oxford life of 
a very critical period, the era of reform. An examination 


| of the history section suggests a somewhat difficult question : 


Is the book meant for the reader or the student? We look at 
the item of “Greece,” and find, of course, “ Grote, George,” 
but no mention either of Mitford or Thirlwall. Now any one 
who knew his Grote would be well furnished; still, if he 
wanted, say, to instruct an audience on Greek politics, he 
ought to see what Mitford has to say on the anti-democratic 
side, and how these matters impressed the calmer judgment 
of Thirlwall, a Liberal, certainly, in politics, but not a partisan, 
as Grote unquestionably was. It is only fair to say that the 
works of Ernst Curtius and Adolf Holm appear in the 
list, and may supply the needed corrective. Yet the three 
historians mentioned make up between them the whole aspect 


| of this side of Greek history as it presents itself to an English 


reader. We have no hesitation in describing Slandard Books 
as a publication of the greatest usefulness. 





R. H. HADDEN.* 
WE wish that biographies were more often constructed on the 
modest scale which Mr. Pearce has here employed. In a 
volume of little more than two hundred pages he gives us 
vivid picture of the man, and an excellent sample of what he 
could do as a preacher. The sermons, it is true, can scarcely 
be said to reflect the image of the man. They are eminently 
literary ; he was eminently practical. The great achievement 
of his life was the bringing of order out of the chaos of the 
Aldgate Charities. When he entered on the benefice of 
St. Botolph, Aldgate, he found endowments amounting to 
£10,000 a year made as useless as was possible,—the 
charity frittered away in doles, the educational revenue 


| used to serve private interests. At first he stood almost 


alone in his efforts for reform; but when he left the parish 
to take up a West End charge—for the last eleven years of 
his life he was vicar of St. Mark's, North Audley Street— 
everything was established on a sound footing. The common 
quality that brings into harmony the two aspects of the man 
was the steadfast devotion to duty in its practical form. He 
did his best as an administrator; he did his best as a preacher. 
He was never tired of adding andimproving. “ Each sermon,” 
says his biographer, “is a complicated palimpsest of cor- 
rections and refinements and illustrations.” Of course as we 
read them we miss something of the effect which they had 


when they were delivered. There was indeed nothing specially 


| oratorical about them. The Demosthenic sine qua non of 
| action was wholly absent. There was not a hint of pro- 


fessionalism in his tone. Some might say that it was matter 
of-fact. But it was easy to see that behind this plainness of 
speech and style there was a wide preparation, a great store 
of reading, a long-continued exercise of thought. And a little 
knowledge of the congregation that assembled to hear him 
proved that these qualities did not lack appreciation. One 
short specimen of the sermons we must give. It is on the text 
“Curse ye, Meroz” (in the Song of Deborah) : —“ There is not 
one of us for whom Meroz has not a lesson. It is short, 
sharp, decisive. No words need labour it nor can lend it 
emphasis. Every social sore, every rem diable injustice, 
every unequal law, every unwholesome influence, every bad 


* Robert Henry Hadde Selected Sermons, With Memoir by the Rev. E. H, 
Pearce, London; Macmillan and Co. ta, Od. net 
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example, every false moral standard, every assertion of 
religious intolerance, every attempt at religious supremacy 
—these summon us in our several stations to the help of the 
Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 





NOVELS. 
THE FIDDLER.* 
Mrs. J. O. ARNOLD is not the first novelist to hang a tale on 
the peg of the fetish-worship of Family with a very big F. But 
if she is not the first in the field, she has some excellent qualifi- 
cations for the task, and the picture of the two old ladies, 
Lady Weybourne and her sister Miss Anna Delacourt, is 
extremely well done. Lady Weybourne, mail-clad in well- 
bred self-satisfaction, capable of generosity, but at best a 
benevolent despot, is a really impressive representative of the 
old feudal régime. Her nephew, Colonel Delacourt, is a 
“ political” in India, and she and her sister undertake the 
training and education of their grand-niece Sheila, a girl of 
seventeen at the time the story opens. Sheila is under the im- 
pression that her mother, Colonel Delacourt’s wife, died many 
years before, and cherishes an invincible attachment to her 
memory. But all attempts to find out anything from her grand- 
aunts are met with rebuffs or evasion. Asa matter of fact, Mrs. 
Delacourt was a handsome young Irish girl of humble birth 
and little breeding, and the mésalliance had deeply wounded 
her husband’s aunts. Mrs. Delacourt loved society, gaiety, 
and admiration, and her husband was a dour, unbending 
egotist whose lack of sympathy and cheerfulness drove her to 
seek consolation elsewhere. She was, however, innocent of 
anything worse than indiscretion; but appearances were 
against her. Her husband—a blend of prig and Blue 
Beard—put the worst construction on a harmless incident, 
and they parted for ever. At the time of the catastrophe 
Sheila was with her grand-aunts, and Lady Weybourne, 
who had never forgiven the child's mother, now committed 
the double crime of telling her that her child was dead, 
und of bringing up the child in the belief that her 
mother was dead. That it never for a single moment 
occurred to her that she was acting save in the best interests 
of the child is the keynote of Lady Weybourne'’s character, 
and it is no small tribute to Mrs. Arnold's skill that, 
in spite of this really atrocious conduct, the old lady 
retains a measure of our respect, and is on the whole the 
most vivid portrait in the book. The working out of the 
Nemesis which in the interests of poetic justice is bound to 
befall Lady Weybourne is rather clumsily contrived. Colonel 
Delacourt dies in India, and when his belongings are sent 
home, Sheila, already inclined to rebel against the iron 
rule of her grand-aunt, finds documentary and other evidence 
calculated to strengthen her belief in her mother’s innocence, 
and decides to quit Deepdale, the ancestral home. Worse 
still, she employs the pretext of a visit to an old governess to 
get married in London at a registrar's to the local doctor, a 
young man of excellent address, beautiful hands, and great 
scientific promise, who had owed his start in life to the 
generosity of Lady Weybourne, his father being a drunken 
milkman, and his mother a scullery-maid. Of course Lady 
Weybourne could comfort herself with the assurance that 
Sheila was only reverting to type, but none the less the blow was 
severe. But the gradual working out of Lady Weybourne’s 
punishment is a good deal complicated by the behaviour of 
Jermyn Rhodes, Sheila’s husband. In order to nerve himself 
for the strain of protracted research work, he falls into the 
drug habit, and while conducting bacteriological investigations 
on a visit to India picks up some gossip about Sheila’s 
mother, on the strength of which, on his return home, he 
brutally and wantonly insults his wife. Meantime Sheila’s 
mother, very much alive, has come to live in England in the 
Delacourt sphere of influence, and being handsome, attrac- 
tive, and well off, soon achieves a wide popularity as Mrs. 
Adair. Yet though brought into immediate contact with all 
the Delacourt entourage, she never begins to suspect that 
her daughter is alive, and her ignorance is capped by 
the entirely incredible stupidity of Major Lysaght, Sheila’s 
guardian, who fails to recognise in Mrs. Adair the wife of 
his old messmate. Then Mrs. Adair meets Sheila, makes 
great friends with her, and tells her ber own story; but 


* The Fiddler, By Mrs. J.O, Arnold. London: Alston Rivers, [6s,] 





the girl, though struck by the similarity, suspects nothing 
because, according to Mrs. Adair’s version, her child died 
young; and it is not until Mrs. Adair is dying from a 
motor accident and unable to speak that mother and 
daughter are reunited. 

For a first novel, as we take it to be, The Fiddler is a book 
of decided promise, though faulty in construction and leaning 
fur too heavily, for the working out of the plot, on the long 
arm of coincidence as well as the crass stupidity of otherwise 
intelligent people. The minor characters afford welcome 
relief, notably the vicar’s wife—who derives from Mrs, 
Nickleby—and Lady Tremaine, a genial worldling who is 
responsible for the obiter dictum that “marrying for love 
minus settlements went out when motoring came in. You 
can’t run both at once, and motors are a necessity.” 





s 

Children of the Cloven Hoof. By Albert Dorrington. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.)—This story has much in common with the ordinary 
tale of adventure and crime, the escape of the criminal, the peril 
of the innocent. But it has much that is distinctive. We see one 
of the forms of that war which is as old and as wide as the world 
itself, the fight between the “haves” and the “have-nots.” The 
scene is laid in Queensland. The Fitzallans are squatters and 
own multitudes of cattle and horses; but they have not come into 
their wealth by wholly righteous methods. They have wronged the 
State; they have at least taken cruel advantage of unfortunate 
neighbours. The Bellingers, on the other hand, are cattle thieves; 
but there is something to be urged for them in excuse, if not in 
justification. This picture of contending interests would be 
attractive in any case. It is made exceedingly effective by the 
skilful characterisation of the various personalities. All are good; 
but Betty Bellinger is quite admirable. Our only criticism on the 
story concerns the behaviour of Cynthia Fortescue. She comes out 
engaged to Eustace Fitzallan. Eustace is accused of a murder 
and found guilty. Then evidence turns up which establishes his 
innocence beyond all doubt. Would Cynthia, who is pictured to 
us as a strong-willed, right-minded woman, have shrunk from 
him from some vague horror at the associations of the prisoner's 
dock and the jail? This is not the way in which a true woman 
bears herself. 

Anne Kempburn, Truthseeker. By Marguerite Bryant. (Ww. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—The “truth” which the heroine seeks is con- 
cerned with social matters. In the search she takes a position as 
assistunt-secretary with a certain Paul Arrington, a quite definitely 
outlined personality, fond of work and still more fond of power, 
but not easily to be placed as to political or social convictions. 
Mr. Arrington passes her on, for reasons that he has, to a certain 
Joseph Watt, Labour leader. Here we have no difficulty in seeing 
where we are. This is, to our mind, by far the best part of the 
book. The man is intense and narrow; his sister Flossie, who 
has a post of some importance, is—well, not precisely an argument 
for female suffrage. The story is, as might be guessed, not wholly 
concerned with truth-seeking. Anne has a sister, Naomi, a famous 
singer, and Paul Arrington has had a part in her past; she was 
also, as has been said, assistant-secretary; and there is the 
chief to be accounted for. As a story pure and simple, Anne 
Kempburn is not particularly good; but it is the work of one 
who thinks deeply and observes keenly, and it is admirably 
written. 

ReapaBsie Novets.—Mona’s Weird. By Captain Henry Curties. 
(Everett and Co. 63.)—*A Love Tale” is the sub-title ; but the 
love is a tame affair compared to the crime. Gilead Balm. By 
Bernard Capes. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Gilead Balm 
organises a society which is to deal with the appeals of the 
“agony column.” It is a capital theme and ably treated. The 
Dean’s Daughter. By Cecil Adair. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s3— 
A pretty and quite wholesome love story.——Fair Ines. By Ethel 
Turner (Mrs. H. R. Curlewis). (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) 
—A picture of Australian life with some excellently drawn figures 
in it. Sarah’s Diary. By E. M. McDougall and Judith Shim- 
well. (Robert Culley. 3s. 6d.)—“ Sarah” tells in a very natural 
way the story of her life for some nine years. Captain Farndall 
occupies the chief place; but she does not forget the Wesleyans. 
She ought to have found at Oxford that John Wesley did not 
graduate at Lincoln College. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
“Tue Political Predicament” is the title of the article in 
the Edinburgh which deals with current affairs, and it 
exactly describes the situation. “An unfortunate or trying 
position” is “ Webster’s” definition of the word “predicament,” 
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———————— 
and it is impossible to deny that the Tariff Reformers have 
ad a great deal to do with bringing it about. The writer 
- the article seems to sum “up the whole business very 
fairly. In nothing will reasonable men more heartily agree 
with him than in his “ profound dissatisfaction” with the 
House of Commons, not this particular House, but the House as 
it has come to be.——On economical politics we have a well- 
reasoned article, “ The Right to Work.” One difficult question is 
asked: Who are to have this right? All workers? That would 
be difficult to apply. Solicitors, parsons, novelists? Yet why 
limit it to the handicrafts? Other employments, not less neces- 
sary to the well-being of the State, are more precarious. A 
kindred subject is treated in “The Cost of Living of the Working 
Classes,” an article of great interest, though the part of the field 
which it covers is necessarily small, Blue-books and not a few 
private inquiries have touched but the fringe of the matter. Still, 
something has been done. As the writer says, after pointing out 
some defects, “we are at the beginning of the investigations, 
though the beginning is substantial."——The cost of living 
suggests tariffs, and accordingly we have an informing article on 
the recent tariff developments in the United States. There, we 
need hardly say, the conjunction of the two words “ Tariff” and 
“Reform” does not mean quite the same as it means here. 
World-politics, in the widest sense, are handled in a review of 
Lord Cromer’s book on “Ancient and Modern Imperialism.” Is 
European rule over Asiatic peoples beneficial? Can it bo made 
permanent ? The second question no man can answer. We can 
only see that the conditions of modern life, the spread of educa- 
tion, the growth of knowledge, and, to mention one concrete 
example, the printing press, are adverse to permanency. The 
other articles are “English Prosody,” “The State and the Freedom 
of English Universities,” “The Principles of Heredity,” “ Modern 
Developments in Ballad Art,” “Mary Stuart”—since when, we 
would ask, has “the martyr’s aureole” shone round Mary’s head ?— 
and “ Our Tudor Kings.” 











If there is nothing new in the political article in the Quarterly, 
"The General Election, and What Next?” there is an emphatic 
and salutary repetition of some old truths. But the past may 
be dismissed; we are more concerned with the future, with 
“What Next?” The three great questions of the day are Home- 
rule, the Second Chamber, Tariff Reform. Let each be decided 
on its merits. Home-rule, for instance, must not triumph by 
the votes of single-Chamber Socialists, or the friends of 
Disestablishment, or Free-traders of the Sir Frederick Pollock 
type. And how can this be arranged without the Referendum ? 
As for the Lords, let them do all that they can to shape the 
Parliament Bill in a way that will approve itself to the nation. 
They have been very tardy in the task of reform, and it will 
not be an easy thing to atone for the delay. The article 
on “India under Lord Morley” is distinctly hostile to the 
late Secretary. It is too large a subject to be entered 
upon here; but the contention that Lord Morley’s aim has 
been the transference of power from India to Downing Street 
is not without something that looks like confirmation. Did 
not Mr. Montagu claim for the Home authority the credit of 
recent reforming or conciliatory measures? Was his utterance a 
simple blunder or a calculated indiscretion? Weare glad to see 
that the writer is hopeful about the future. One great thing is 
that India is growing richer. It seems ludicrous to rely on an 
increased import of ice, soda-water, and cigarettes. Yet luxuries 
signify something——The article entitled “Tibet, and Our 
Relations with it” is mostly neutralin tone, while it gives a very 
clear picture of the difficulties which the Indian Government has 
to face. The increased vigour of China is the chief cause, and it 
creates an uneasy fecling of what this may mean in other and 
more important regions of world-politics.——“ Politics and Parties 
in the United States” is intrinsically interesting, and because 
it touches closely on our own politics. It was a tariff difficulty 
that did most to check the flow of ex-President Roosevelt’s 
Mr. J. C. Medd’s “Woods and Forests” gives an 
instructive account of what is being done, both well and ill, in 
the afforestation movement. On the “ill” side is the attempt to 
combine with it a solution of the “unemployed problem.” Every 
one should wish that the work should be carried on, only it must 
be with discretion. It would be madness to grow trees instead of 
mutton. A subject not wholly remote is treated in “The 
National Trust and Public Amenities.” The other articles are 
“The Immunity of Private Property at Sea” (Part I.); 
“Boswell’s Autobiography,” by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald; “Some 
Unpublished Letters of Queen Mary II.” (curiously interesting 
documents), by Colonel Bathurst ; “The Song of Roland,” by Mr. 
Hf. Belloc; “ Austria-Hungary and Italy”; “Chateaubriand on 
his own Life,” by Mr. P. F, Willert; and “Lord Rosebery’s 
‘Chatham,’ ” 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have nol been 
reserved for review in other forms] 





A Proposed New Hymnal. Compiled by the Rev. Arthur 
Wollaston Hutton. (E. G. Berryman and Sons.)—A Committee 
has been formed for the bringing out of a new hymn-book, 
and Mr. Hutton has compiled the volume before us for its con- 
sideration, “not in the interest of any party or school as dis- 
tinct from the broadening trend of English Churchmanship and 
of English Christianity as a whole.” We cannot undertake to 
examine it in detail, but we may say that the impression left 
by the preface, in which the object and principle of the selection 
are set forth; by the reasonable division into parts, in which the 
needs of various seasons and aspects of life are considered, while 
the hymns themselves are assorted; and by the selection itself, as 
far as we have been able to examine it, is highly favourable. We 
gladly give such publicity as we can to the undertaking. The 
clergy are invited to ask for copies, which will be sent them 
post-free by the publishers. 





Joseph and Arnold Toynbee. By Gertrude Toynbee. (Henry J. 
Glaisher. 2s, 6d. net.)—Joseph Toynbee was an aurist of great 
reputation (he received the honour of F.R.S. in his twenty-seventh 
year and was called in to see Queen Victoria); Arnold Toynbee, 
whose name still lives in Toynbee Hall, was a Fellow and ‘Tutor of 
Balliol and a pioneer in social work. Both died early, the father 
when he was fifty, the son when he had but just passed his 
thirtieth birthday. Miss Gertrude Toynbee, daughter of Joseph 
and sister of Arnold, publishes in this little volume some “ Remi- 
niscences and Letters.” The father’s letters range over two-and- 
twenty years, the son’s over twelve. Both are in their way very 
good to read, though we cannot help feeling the tragedy of the 
premature death to which both were destined. Joseph Toynbee’s 
letters are singularly full of life. They express his keen sense of 
natural beauty, his interest in the experiences of travel, his deep 
family affection. A tenderly affectionate nature, always controlled 
by a rare and sober moderation, is conspicuous everywhere. The 
only thing that jars at all is his ridicule of Court ceremonial. 
Such forms and ornaments have to be, and really symbolise 
valuable facts. There is less of character in the letters of the son, 
though he was probably the greater man of the two. But the 
book is full of good things. Some interesting letters addressed to 
the two, or written on the occasion of their death (the father died 
in 1866, the son in 1883), have been added, 





Famous Impostors. By Bram Stoker. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The term “impostor” is practically extended te 
swindlers and pretenders of all kinds, and even to some persons 
whom it might be unfair to include in these classes. There was 
a basis of truth, for instance, in Mesmer’s claims, though his 
methods of enforcing them were not beyond reproach. John Law, 
the financier, again, had, it is probable, some faith in his own 
schemes. ‘The class of “impostors” proper is represented by 
Perkin Warbeck, to whom the first place in the volume is 
accorded. Mr. Bram Stoker’s account is scarcely satisfactory. 
There is something to be said on the other side. The “Jean 
Werbecque or Osbeck” story may be true, but it is an ex parte 
statement. The case is put in a volume which Bishop Stubbs 
spoke highly of, “'The Annals of England.” In other chapters 
there is plenty of interesting reading. We miss, however, somo 
famous names. George Psalmanazar, who invented a whole 
language and took in not a few good judges, ought to have had 
a place. As for the last story, “The Boy of Bisley,” a strange 
legend that Queen Elizabeth was really a man, it is surely hardly 
worth its place. 


Shelley’s Poems of 1820. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. M. D. Hughes. (The Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d.)—The 
volume of 1820 contained “ Prometheus Unbound,” and nine 
miscellaneous poems, of which “The Sensitive Plant” and “Toa 
Skylark” are the most famous. Tho MS. sent to the printer is 
but we know that it was written by Mrs. Shelley 
‘The proofs were corrected by friends in 
England, and with indifferent success. Here we see possibilities 
of abundant errors, and much scope for textual criticism. Thero 
also exists a draft in Shelley’s handwriting, corrected in some 
places after Mrs. Shelley’s MS. had gone to the press. Finally, in 
the edition of 1839 we have some corrections “from a list of 
errata made by Shelley himself.” It is evident that Mr. Hughes 
has had a task of some difficulty. He has discharged it well, 
giving us also a serviceable Life of the poet—we are glad to see a 
condemnation of the Harriet Westbrook affair—and a copious 


not in existence ; 
from the poet’s dictation. 
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New Eprrions.—Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s. net.)—One of the publications of the 
Verulam Club, and showing, as might be expected, an excellent 
example of paper, printing, and general appearance. There is a 
good portrait of the author as frontispiece——The History of 
European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne. By William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. (Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
The whole work is contained in a volume of four hundred and 
seven pages.—Stormonth’s Handy School Dictionary. Thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged by William Bayne. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 7d. net.) —— Winchester College Notions. By Three Beetleites. 
2 vols. (P. and G. Wells, Winchester.)—Revised, enlarged, 
and rearranged from the original edition of 1901. The second 
volume now contains “example Derivations.” It is the work 
of Messrs. W. G. J. Hope and J. F. N. Hope, and should 
certainly be studied along with the first——How to Speak 
Effectively. By Charles Seymour, (358 Strand. 3s. net.) 
Early English Glass, 16th-18th Centuries. By Daisy Wilmer. 
(L. Upeott Gill. 6s. 6d. net.) ——The Mystery of Golf. By Arnold 
Haultain, (Macmillan and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) In the series 
of “Macmillan’s Guides” (same publishers), Italy and Sicily 
(10s. net), Revised by Dr. Thomas Ashby, whose position as the 
Director of the British School at Rome is a guarantee for the 
work, and Palestine and Syria (5s. net). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Abraham (G. D.), Swiss Mountain Climbs, 12mo (Mills & Boon) net 7/6 
Adventure (An), cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 36 
Begbie (H.), In the Hand of the Potter, cr 8v0 (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Benneville (J. S. de), Saits Musashi—Bod Benkei,2 vols. (Sonnenschein) net 16/0 


Berkeley (C.) and Bonney (V.), Text-book of Gynaecological Surgery, 8vo 
(Cassell) net 25/0 
Lectures, by Various Authors, cr 8vo 
(Cornish Bros.) net 





Birmingham Institutions : 


Brandon (D.), The Davosers, cr 8vo (Long) 
Caradoe (H.), Geoffrey Sanclair, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Conder (J. B, B.), Notes on the Law of Private Street Works, 8vo 

(St. Bride's Press) net 
Cook (A. S.), The Authorised Version of the Bible and its Influence, cr 8vo 


(Putnam) 
Cox (J. & ). wy bo a Isle of Wight, 12mo 
be ve and 8 'y Seekers of Mediaeval England, 

(G. Allen) net 1! 
co (J.), A Roman Frontier Post and its a 4to ...(MacLehose) net 
Don (J.) and Chisholm (J.), Modern Methods of Water Purification, 8vo 

(E. Arnold) net 1 
Drage (G.), The Imperial Organisation of Trade, 8vo ...(Smith & Elder) net 
Eden (T. W.), Manual of Gynaecology, 8vo (Churchill) net 
£therton (P. T.), Across the Roof of the World, 8vo ... wer net 
Fraser (Sir A. H. L.), Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots, vo. (Seeley) net 
Fry (Sir E. and A.), The Liverworts, British and Foreign (W itherb ) net 
Gerard (D.), The Inevitable Marriage, cr 8vo ong) 
Gomes (E. H.), Seventeen Years Among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, a 
(Seeley) net 
Grayson (D.), Adventures in Friendship, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Halt a Trath, by * Mita,” OF O90. ....00000.cccerecccescoccccesesecseseoese . (Hutchinson) 
Hays ( (Ww. M. }, farm Development, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 
Hecker (E. A.), A Short History of Women’s Rights, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 
Herkless (J.) and Harmay (R. K.), The Archbishops of St. Andrews, 
Vol. IIT., 8vo0 (W. Blackwood) net 
Hough (E. ) The Way ofa Man, cr 8vo 
Hutton (E. A.), An Atlas of Textual Criticism ...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Jones (D. D.), The Early Cymry and their Church, 12mo......(Simpkin) net 
Kellett (E. E.), A Book of Cambridge Verse, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Kipping (F. 8.) and Perkin (W. H.), Inorganic Chemistry, Part II., cr 8vo 
(Chambers) /0 
(Jack) net 134/0 
(L. N. Fowler) net 6/6 
(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
.....(Jack) net 7/6 
.....(Simpkin) 10/6 
‘onstable) net 6/0 
..... (Unwin) net 5/0 
(K, Paul) net 10/0 
~~ & Lock) 6/0 
..{Putnam) net 5/0 
(Rees) net 3/6 








Kirkman (F. B.), The British Bird Book, 4 vols. 4to 
Larson (C. D.), Your Forces and How to Use Them 
Leighton (M. C.), Greed, cr 8vo 
Macfall (H.), A jistory of Painting, Vol. I., imp. 8vo 
Mackenzie (D.), The Khalifate of the West, 8vo ...... 
Marshall (W. J.) and Sankey (H. R.), Gas Engines, 8v 
Massé (11. J. L. J.), Chats on Old Pewter, 8vo 
Miller (I. T.), Portrait Life of Lincoln, imp 8vo 
Moberly (L. G.), Heart of Gold, cr 8vo 
More (P. E.), Shellurne Essays, Seventh Series, cr 8vo... 
Norman ( W. W.), Cavalry Reconnaissance, 12mo 
Phelps (E. 8.), A Deserted House, and other Stories, cr 8vo . ..(Constable) 6/0 
Phillips (D. G.), The Husband's Story, cr 8vo .(Appleton) 6/0 
Phillipson (C.), The International Law and Custom of Ancient Greece and 
Rome, 2 vols. 8vo (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Porter (J. 8.), Music of the Wild, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Ralph (E.), Empire Builders in Australia, ED: ascisasisossiaii ..(Unwin) net 5/0 
Ricti (C.), Art in Northern Italy, 12mo seer inemann) net 6/0 
Ross (H. E.), A Dairy Laboratory, or 8vo ..(K. Paul) net 2/6 
Sediak (F.), A Holiday with a Hegelian, cr 8vo. .....(Fifield) net 3,6 
Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry, cr 8vo (Constable) net 3/6 
Shore (W. T.), Creatures of Clay, er 8vo......... : “ (Long) 6/0 
Sidgwick (Mrs. A.), Odd Come Shorts, cr 8vo .. (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Stirling (A. M. W.), Annals of a Yorkshire House, 2 vols. 8vo ...(Lane) net 32/ 
Thomas (A, R. G.-), The Lass with the Delicate Air, cr 8vo ............(Lane) 
Turnor (C.), Land Problems and National Welfare, 8vo ......... ; 7 
Walpole (IH. . Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, cr 8vo — & Boon) 
Ward (G. H. B. ), The Truth about Spain, er 8vo.. , ..(Cassell) net 7, 
Watson (H. 8.), Town Scavenging and Refuse Disposal, 8 


/ 
/ 
y 


0 
(Lane) net 7/6 
6/0 

6 
/6 
6 
6/0 
6/0 
7/6 


6 

(St. Bride’ s Press) net 3 

Watson (R. W. S.-), Corruption and Reform in Hungary, 8vo (( ‘onstable) net 4/ 
(c. 


H. White) 


Whishaw (F.), A Russian Judas, cr 8vo 
(Long 3) 


Whitechurch (V. L.), Off the Main Road, cr 8vo 
wanting ven » aly the ings Land, cr 5vo 


~ LIBERTY'S» 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 








Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





a, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
AD) ASSURANCE 


Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.cMg. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH Is IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 
Prospectus and all information may be obtained on applicati to the Secretary, 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.c, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.w. 








who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM," 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

“48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 

RO Y AL | Total Funds - £16,630,262. 


INSURANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 

PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. 





HEAD §1 North John Street, LIVERPOO 
OFFICES {2 Lombard Street, LONDON, - 








The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth. 


CALOX &% CALOX 
CALOX No other dentifrice contains CA LOX 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 

CALOX °° ufos" "™* CALOX 


CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s, 144, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 
Pirase mention this paper. 
G@. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 
AND 


OBESITY ‘Ts 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 


use can show how 

wards off decay, 
oa where decay has 
started, arrests its progress, 





PALATABLE, 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACB 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH PUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been preparei 

——hy the Company providing for tho payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbiig Investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax ts 

——jlot payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which ts 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Ageuts, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 











X7ANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent, 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
undermentioned positions :— 

(.) FORM MASTER at the St. Marylebone Grammar School, to commence 
work at the beginning of the Summer Term, 1911. Candidates must possess a 
University Degree and must be experienced in Teaching Junior Boys. Ability 
to give instruction in one or more of the following subjects: Nature Study, 
Elementary Educational Handwork, Organised Games, will be an additional 
qualification. The minimum salary will be £150 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £300. A commencing salary 
highcr than the minimum will, however, be allowed toa candidate entering the 
service with satisfactory experience in a Secondary School of work of a similar 
nature. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than lla.m. on Monday, 27th February, 1911, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, All communica- 
tions on the subject must be endorsed “ H.4,” and must be accompanied by a 
siamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

(ii.) ASSISTANT, who must be competent to develop and co-ordinate the 
work of Children’s Care (School) Committees in London, responsible for the 
selection of necessitous children in respect of food, medical treatment, and for 
other matters concerning the general welfare of children, Applicants should 
have had considerable experience in social work with special reference to 
children, and should possess organising ability. 

The person appo:nted will be required to give his (or her) whole time to the 
duties of the office. The appointment will be for the period of one year from 
the date of commencement, and the salary for the period will be £100. The 
selected Candidate will be required to pass satisfactorily an Examination by 
the Council's Medical Officer. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained, together 
with full particulars, upon application, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, 
London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m, on 4th February, 19), 
accompanied by copies of not fewer than three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed ‘‘C,C.,”’ and a stamped 
and addressed envelope must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment, G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 

25th Janvary, 1911. 


(*t OF BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 


The above-named Committee invite applications for the post of Director of 
Education from gentlemen holding University or equivalent qualifications. 

Commencing salary £800 per year, advancing, at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee, to £1,000 per year. 

The applications, stating age, qualifications, and practical experience, with 
three recent testimonials, endorsed “ Director,” to be sent to the undersigned 
a or before the 11th proximo. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification. 

THO, GARBUTT, 
Secretary of the Committee, 











Education Dept., Town Hall, Bradford, 
Oth January, 1911. 





ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOLS. 
The SCHOOL GOVERNORS of the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hatcham Boys’ 
School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to take 
fice, if possible, in April next. He must be a graduate of some University 
within the British Empire. 
The salary offered is £600 per annum, 
No residence provided. 
Arrangements for pension will be made, 
Personal Gavening wie disqualify. 
Applications must be sent on or before Saturday, 11th February, 1911. 
orms of application and further particulars can be obtained from RB. J. 
ELLIS, Aske’s Hatcham School, Jerningham Road, New Cross, 8.E. 





HE PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
by passing them through a 
PRELIMINARY TRAINING 

in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(H.MLS. ‘WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KENT) 


on favourable conditions, 


The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be eclected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 32} guineas per 
annum, of the ‘Worcester’ fees during a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
* Worcester,’ and with a view to qualifying for employment as Junior Officers 
in the Company’s service, serve three years’ apprenticeship in sailing vessels 
to be selected by their parents—the Company, if the vessels so selected have 
their approval, paying half the premium, 

Candidates must be, approximately, 15 years of age, and must pass Pre- 
liminary Examinations (which will be held about the 23rd March) to show 
that they are, for their age, sufficiently instructed and in perfect healih, 

Form of application may be obtained by addressing 

THE SECRETARY, 
P. & O. COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 


THE GOVERNORS of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

NEWPORT, ESSEX, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
HEAD-MASTER of the School as from September next. It is proposed to 
give an Agricultural or Rural bias to the curriculum and teaching. The Hoad- 
Master will be required to teach the Science subjects of the curriculum, and 
he must be qualified by training and experience to give the desired bias to his 
teaching. He must be a Graduate of a University. The Salary is £250 per 
annum, with a house and allowances. ere is accommodation for 20 
Boarders.—Applications, with copies of not more than 3 recent Testimonials, 
to be sent on or before Wednesday, the 22nd February, 1911, to Mr. ©. 8. D. 
WADE, of Saffron Walden, Essex, the Clerk to the Governors, from whom 
Prospectus and other particulars can be obtained. 


( : ENTLEMAN, absolutely without means of subsistence 
through no fault, WANTS POST as SECRETARY or position of trust 

as Custodian of Museum or Gallery. Has travelled extensively; knowledge of 
i Highest references.—HYDE, c/o Rev. P. C. West, 17 Cliveden Place, 
Eaton Square, 8.W. 


ENTLEMAN, 29, cultured, well-informed, SEEKS 

J RE-ENGAGEMENT SECRETARY or any POSITION OF TRUST. 
Nine years’ experience. Energetic, good correspondent, précis-writer, good 
prose style. Accustomed prepare scientific and other MSS. for press. Ex- 
perienced statistician. Archaeologist and historical student. Exceptional refer- 
ences.—CYRIL FOX, Chatsworth, Esher, Surrey. 


PARTTIME WORK WANTED by experienced LADY 
_ JOURNALIST. Office or home. Specialities: sporting or animal work, 
children’s pages, women’s work. Highly recommended,—“ D. W.,"’ Cantab 
Cottage, Buckhurst Hill. 


T REWERY PUPIL.—Exceptional opportunity, small 
picturesque East Coast town, Thorough tuition in practical Brewing, 
Malting, &. Also Bookkeeping, all office work, management hotels, Ac. 
bed pooteante premium.—Apply, ADNAMS and CO., Ltd., Southwold-on-Sea, 
uffolk, 


TKO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmmcham. 
—— PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 

‘4° Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years’ 
course, Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of 
+ pa assured,—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 8 
London, W.C, 


CY IL ENGINEERING.—To Parents and Guardians. 

A VACANCY exists in the country offices of a well-known M.Inst.C.E, 
Three years’ course (12 months in Railway Workshops). Premium required, 
Resident Pupil preferred.—Address, Box 455, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street. 
Strand, London, W.C. 
































GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AxyDowED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
vy SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A.Dublin (late of Newnham Collegsh<= vectus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the Schoo! 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


TI\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 





ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School, Telephone; 381 Liscard, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEBS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Del for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Fund. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary ‘Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 


mn. 
STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
CAMBERWELL, S.E. 

Governors—Tae Worsuirru, Companr or CLOTHWORKERS OF THE CITY 
or Lonpon. rs—REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Company, THE Lonpon County CounciL, THE CAMBERWELL Boroven Councit, 
AND THE UNIvERSITY OF LonpoN. Principal—Miss Riea (Recognised Teacher 
of tem | of the University of London). Vice-Principal—Miss CarreyTer 
(Recogni Teacher in romana of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). i 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly practical training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for Final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Local 
Honours, Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s. perannum. Boarding, 35 guineas 

r annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre 

or Kindergarten Work, and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union. Small 
number also ially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Pianoforte. 
Leaving Exhibitions from the Mary Datchelor Girls’ ool (3 yA 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annuaily (including residence). 
several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and ~ eo Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, gy a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

HEALTH STUDENTS,—Ladies who do not desire to wr ~ A gpven Train- 
ing as a prof are received as Health Students. Special courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional. Finishing Lessons can also be 
for in Educational Subjects, References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right 
Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. and Rey, E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further 
particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for ons French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


Qo EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
|. TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


THE SPRING TERM ENDS ON TUESDAY, APRIL lirs, 1911, 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fine 
school and house buildings; I4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE—TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS, one for Classics and one for Modern Languages, are 



































anannetinii 
[DSB ASTOs HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18ra. 
or nee &., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School: 
perfect sanitation. garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, gea- — 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford =. | 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Ilustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
BRISTOL 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages, 


A TAME ERING PERMANENTLY CURED 

by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars anj 
testimonials, post-free from Mr A, C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905. 


———— and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF 4 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0O., Tarrangower 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. . 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE 
1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides. £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop 
(wood and metai), masium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive 
playing-fields.—For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh education 
on modern lines from 6 _ upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Pucks air, model buildings, 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 

HYTHE.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based 

on Agric. & Hort. subjects, Agriculture, Gardening, Fruit-growing, Poultry, Bee- 

keeping, Carpentry, French Gardening, &c., as well as ordinary School subjects, 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18.—Particulars F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab, 


PPINGHAM JH 





























SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on March 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, 191], for at least FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS :—viz., Two of £70 
per annum ; about Three var; “~y > amount from £50 to £30 per annum, tenable 
at the School.—Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 
by March 15th. didates are entertained free of charge if application 
be made by March 15th. 


CHORNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 
repares Boys of good fai ily for the Universities, Public Schools, A 
Pp o! mi or the Universities, Public Schools, Army 
and Navy, pe Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildings, healthily 

situated.—For Prospectus, References, &c., apply The HEAD-MASTER. 


mpuz LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY Ii18rs, 1911, 


Particulars in Public Schools Year-Book, or more fully from the BURSAR. 
OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 


Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous Scholarships to 
Universities, from £90 a year, connected with the School. Tuition Fee, £15 
per annum; B ing, £47; no extras. Examination for Scholarships te 
at this School held in June.—Apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven years 
Sixth Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

C H O O L. 


TH ELS T EOD s 


Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) and FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered for competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. F. 
STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted. 


RYPAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 


For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June I4th-16th 

for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8 to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


























OFFERED in MARCH, each of £50 a year for three years. Other Schol 

ships are offered on the results of the Cambridge Higher Local Examination in 

June.—Particulars can be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 








LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £100 a year, Alsoa Scholarship for Aree Candidates.—Particulars and 
Conditi from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 





College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of G 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. De house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 





SQ": ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

(Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 

SYSTEM, Frenchman, tering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principal : 
LILY HUG -JONES, F.B.H.S, 1st Class Certificates, Prospectus, 








Bristol. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th, 1911. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. de' 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. ___ 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Vela 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical an 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erec 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys. 
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EE 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


iversi , Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 

Prep, tor Uni enite ooparate bouee teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
& .— School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Schoo! House, — = 

YOURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
C STOCK.—Healthy situation. — All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 

¢ Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


4) OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN 
R SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will 
je awarded by Examination, be ginning March 14th, 1911. Boys examined at 
Korsall and Lendon.—Apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 

GT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
Ss (Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 
nd JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Scholarships in 1909 and 191¢: 
Classical, Harrow; Modern, Wellington; King’s, Westminster; Classical, 
Weymouth ; Classical, St. Lawrence, 





























OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arrar . 

Registrar—Mies ALICE M. FOUNTAIN, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sendimg particulars of their requiremeuts (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lté., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish. 
ments for boys and giris at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 





QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Nora prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
culars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


articu. 
fouse, Sherborne. 


“4 T THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 


ENT, 
“ limited number of PUPILS are PREPARED for University and Army 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. Good 
cricket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application. 


oY A L ZAYV tT. 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools pPapates for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES on application to Mr, J. W. 
GIEVE, # South Molton Street, London, W. 
PACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
; versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 









































ee LIFE AND EDUCATION ON FARM.— 
Health, character, and manual training a speciality. Dairy work, poultry 
rearing, bees. Modern languages, conversational. Music, games, and country 
pursuits. Rural environment. Near London, Bracing air. Inspection in- 
vited.—Further particulars and views (on application), “ CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE,” Brocas, Hever, Kent. 


FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

_ RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 

first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 

spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 

of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


OT gpg ae 43 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 
| under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 
LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young (iirls who wish to continue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special sdvantages for — acquiring 
good conversational French. Summer holidays spent in the Vosges and 
Switzerland, Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &c., &c, Refer- 
ences required. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

J LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Cou+cssational French rapidly uir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for eve form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE. -— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


essce LADY, married, residing in DIEPPE, 
DESIRES to RECEIVE PUPILS; lessons in Singing and French 
Conversation; references given and required —Write Madame W. MARTIN, 
17 Rue Desmanquete, Dieppe. 

1HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 
_/ ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects, Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 






































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


SCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of ge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

-.and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


J DUCATION. 
-A4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Roys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
&re invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the ing Schools, and e informa- 
tion, supplied "b> Parents FREE OF CHARGE, "Please state 
aoe, ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
esired. —UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858, 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only, recommend Schools pers ly visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W, 
Telephone: 1567 Gzxnarp, 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 


HE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND, 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, UANTS. 


Altitude 500 feet. Pure, Bracing Air, and Beautiful Country. 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 

Aw Ingat Howumar ror Tinep Peorie, wire on wirnout TREATMENT, 
Sun, Air, Water, and Rikli Vapour Baths. Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure, 
Physical Culture. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply MANAGER. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


| ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 





sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during winter montha, 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required, 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “ CAN'TAB,,” 
Middlecott, Isington, Newton Abbot, 8. Devon. 





{ANGO Di BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants, 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S, ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ (6,000 tons), 


26 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, CON- 
STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES, March 9th, 
Plans from THE- CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen & Gentlewomen). 
—Mod., inclu. terms. Feb, lst, (TALY—Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, 

&c., visited in exceptionally easy manner, Mar. 6th, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, and 
SAHARA (“ Garden of Allah’), Later, ITALIAN LAKES, PYRENEES, &c.— 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 











APPEAL. 


LePsaiaL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORAKY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 

















TYPEWRITING. 


bhi’ tet OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Liford, Essex. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
OURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special Course in Journalism 
begins end of January, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 











GREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 





EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 8,500 Gerrard, 


\PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

“1 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition), A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 31b., 4s. ; 6 lb., 7s. 64.; CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground, 4d. per Ib. more. Sample and testimonials free. 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 























'1\0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
4. DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent, free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated——-MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
&> Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES, 








P.B.H.A. BBOADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, 






| 
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EWAN, 
ANADA, - 


r ENGLISH SETTLE- 
o better grain-growing or 


RAsSK ATOR 


EXCELLENT FARM LANDS in the Most Po 
MENT, formerly known as the Barr Colony, 
mixed farming ict in Sas ewan. 

to the recent bad year, COMPLETE and CULTIVATED FARMS 
may be bought at from 60s. to 80s. per acre. These farms have an average of 
righty Acres under cultivation, and can be cropped this year if sown by 


WILD LANDS from 50s. per acre. 
THIS MAY BE THE LAST OPPORTUNITY TO BUY CHEAP 
LAND IN CANADA, 


Money Invested in Gilt-Edged Security at 6 per cent. net. 
Any further information will be gladly furnished and references given, 
A. H. BIBBY, Estate Agent, 
MARSHALL, Sask., Canada. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for di: 1. Most liberal offers by the est 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. F ER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
ea, ——_ BROWNING, a of La wy ex A 
rward post, value per re or offer made, ie! es, ) 
Street, London, Est. a 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
uscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 

of every description. Libraries purch . Any book supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free.—HOL. D BROS., 21 Jom» Bricurt St., BinmincuaM. 

















IN THIS WINTER WEATHER 


Thousands of families among the unemployed are without food 
or fire, and hundreds of men and women are wandering the 
streets at night homeless and starving. 


Pray Help 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to relieve their necessities by means of work. 


FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES, and FIREWOOD ORDERS 
(3s. 6d. per 100 bundles) GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary; or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C., Hon, Treasurer, 
Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Gld False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Halfa-Century. 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


SPEEDILY CURES 
Indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, ls., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
. 2s, and 4s, per bottle; Lozenges, ls. 14d. per tin; In Chocolates, 1s. per tin. 


CAPSULES,—Concentrated and most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 
J. L, BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





BAILEY’S.. TURNSTILES 
- PUBLIC CLOCKS 


WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 





Sire W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd. Albion Works, Satronrp. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


oo 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£75,000,000. 





Ss 


Smoke . . 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


A combination of Player's Navy 
Cut, Latakia, Louisiana Perique, 
and other scarce Eastern Tobaccos 


MILD and 
MEDIUM 
Strengths 


d. 
per oz. 


WHITE 
LABEL 


1d. 
2 per oz. 


Player’s Navy Mixture 
“A blended Tobacco at its best.” 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this, Also prepared ina 
GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, 
London. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH Lowest prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. its, 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W 





One or the largest 
Stocks in London. 





CHREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OUR 


SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catal: Free, IMlustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 





Baby’s Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys” 

Food and pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Infant Feeding and Management."" It will save 

rm endless trouble in the care of your child. The ‘‘ Allenburys” Foods give 

reedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand. 


The * Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





HYAM & co., Ltd., OXFORD ST., London, 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


PLASMON OAT S§S 


Scotland’s Best—“‘ Enormously increased in food 
value by the addition of Plasmon.”—Lancet. 


4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pkt. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR, 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the 

Annual Meeting of the National 

Service League on June 30th, 1909, 

thus referred to “A New Way of 
Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation 
to the question of useful 
literature, to say a special 
word of recommendation in 
favour of the admirable 
little pamphlet written by 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey (‘A 
New Way of Life’), the able 
and patriotic editor of the 
Srecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 
Is. I earnestly hope that 
this book will have the wide 
sale which it deserves, and 
as Mr. Strachey has most 
generously promised to devote 
the whole of the profits of 
the sale to the furtherance of 
the League’s work, it is to 
be hoped that many of our 
members will invest a shilling 
in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, 
and at all Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO, Ltd., 
London. 

Scale of Charges for 


Didvertisements. 





Ovtsipe Pace (when available) 14 Guingas, 


SE eee eo £1212 @ 
Jalf-Page (Column)...........0..0+« »- 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column ........0.00 » 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ......... 1 1 0 
Column (two-thirds width of 

ITE shistntsietnteananena inteidiniaiganni . &80 

CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ...........0..0--0-se0ee0-e £16 16 O 
| RE tem 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
wilth), 5s.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrowcolumn, cne-third width of paze, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 

page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisementsaccording to space. 





Terms: net, 


THE 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


LIMITED. 








CAPITAL—Paid up ... _ om «+» £8,000,000 
Uncalled ... _ oe ou 2,300,000 
Reserve Liability... — 10,600,000 
Subscribed Capital ... obs 


£15,900,000 








RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,150,000. 





Directors, 
The Right Hon. The Earl of Lichfeld. 
Sir James Lyle Mackay, 

G.C.M.G., K.C.8.1., K.C.1.8, 
George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 


Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. 

Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Eeq. 

William Henry Neville Goschen, Esq. 

Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. 

Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, Esq. Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 

Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. Thomas George Robinson, Esq, 
Robert Wigram, Esq. 


Joint General Managers, 


Robert T, Haines, Esq. Thomas Estall, Esq. D, J. If. Cunnick, Isq. 


Solicitors. 


Ernest James Wilde, Esq. Walter Edward Moore, Esq. 
Edward Hugh Norris Wilde, Esq. 





BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1910. 


LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


CaritTat :— z s. d. | £ e 4 
40,000 Shares of £75 cach, £10 10s, | Cash at Bank of England, and at 
paid . 420,000 0 0] Head Office and Branches a» 9,801,041 

215,000 Shares of L60 each, £Li2paid 2,580,000 0 0 | Money at Call and Short Notice .., 


14,558,052 18 9 


810 
4,066,111 911 


3,000,000 0 0 

Reserve Fuwp... 2,350,000 0 0 
Transferred to writ- 
ing dowa Invest- 

ments . 200,000 0 0 

. — 2,150,000 0 0 


5,150,000 0 0 


INVESTMENTS :— L s. d. 
English Govern- 
ment Securities 8,497,492 17 8 
(Of which £115,500 
is lodged for pub- 
lic accounts) 
Indian and Colonial 
Government Se- 
curities 
ture,Guar 
and Preference 


Current, Deposit, & other Accounts, 
including rebate on Bills not due, 
provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, contingeucies, &c. 

Acceptances and Endorsements of 








65,142,781 18 5 





Foreign Bills on Account of Stocks of British 
Customers ... ose eco . 1,114,668 9 2 Railways; British 
: Corporation, and 
: vereens Waterworks 
Prorit anp Loss AccovntT:— 4 a 
Balance of Protit and Loss Ae- _ Stocks ~k. 7,269,051 4 1 
count, including £99,165 188, 3d, Canal, Dock, River 
brought from year 1909 .., 736,378 12 4 Conservancy, and 
: " other Invest- 
ont res >> 9 
Less Interim Dividend, ments... ... 975,453 8 af! 681.976 4 7 
8 per cent. paid in - 
August last . £240,000 0 0 Bills Discounted, Loans, &c. 38,509,501 19 6 
” ga ¢ 9 Bh Liability of Customers for Accept- 
cent, payable «tn ~ ances, &c., as per Contra 1,114,668 9 2 
oo . -. 270,000 0 0 Bank Premises in London and 
pplied to writing : t : 639,32! 
“ down Investments 130,000 0 0 Country 0,329 71 
———._ 640,000 0 0 


Balance carried forward to 1911 ... 96,378 12 4 


£71,503,803 19 11 
26,508,588 fess 


£71,503,803 19 11 
ph 


R. T. HAINES, ’ 
T. ESTALL, > Joint General Managers, 
D. J. H. CUNNICK,S 


M. 0. FITZGERALD, 
G. F. MALCOLMSON, $ Directors. 
ROBERT WIGKAM, " J 


As certified by the Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse and William Barclay Peat, 





The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous Branches in 
England and Wales, as well as Agentg and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords 
great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of 
their Accounts through any of the Branches, free of charge. 

At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed 
thereon at the rates advertised by the Bank in the London Newspapers from time to time, 
and Current Accounts are conducted on the usual terms. 

At the Country Branches, Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all 
other Banking business conducted. 

The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the 
Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of 
Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued 
for the use of Travellers. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its 
customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspon- 
dents, may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank's Branches, 
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nion of London & Smiths Bank 


(LIMITED) 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 
Authorised Capital, £25,000,000. Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100. 
Paid-up Capital, £3,554,7&5 10s. Reserve Fund, £1,150,000. 
NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS—UPWARDS OF 9,300. 


DIRECTORS. 
SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart.,, Governor. JOHN TROTTER, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
ERNEST W. BARNARD, Esq. ROBERT FENTON MILES, Esq. 
THEODORE BAS3ETT, Esq. HENRY W. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
LEO. BONN, Esq. KENNETH L. C. PRESCOTT, Esq. 
PERCIVAL BOSANQUET, Esq. BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, Esq. 
FRANCIS W. BUXTON, Esq. EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, Esq. 
CHARLES C. CAVE, Esq. GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esq. 
JOHN ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK, Esq. HERBERT FRANCIS SMITH, Esq. 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. - LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq. 
HORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. Rt. Hon. C. B. STUART WORTLEY, K.C., MP. 
iH. W. DRUMMOND, Esq. ARTHUR M. H. WALROND, Esq. 
WILLIAM O. GILCHRIST, Esq. SiR JULIUS WERNHER, Bart. 
HENRY J. B: KENDALL, Esq. Rt. Hon. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B, 
A. B. LESLIE-MELVILLE, Esq. CHARLES H. BR. WOLLASTON, Esq. 
JOHN MEWS, Esq. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE—2 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 


J. E. W. Hovtprne, Manager. P. J. Wrrren, Metropolitan Branch Manager. 
H. H. Hart, Country and Foreign Manager. L. E. Tuomas, Country Branch Manager. 
H. BR. Hoang, Secretary. L. J. Comnisn, Assistant Secretary. 
Trustee Department : 2 Princes S!reet, E.C. 
Lombard Street Office (Smith, Payne, and Smiths), 1 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Cornhill Office (Prescott’s Bank, Limited), 50 Cornhill, E.C. 








BALANCE SHE ET, 31st Decem ber, 1910. 
LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. 

£ s. 4, £ s. 4a, 

3,161,774 14 2 


4,036,563 1 4 


Dr. Cr. 
£64 
Cash in Hand ... 
» in Bank of 
England 


Money at Call and 
at Short Notice 
Investments — 
Securities of and 
guaranteed by 
the British 
Government 
India Stock and 
Indian Rail- 
ways Guaran- 
teed Bonds 
Znglish Corpora- 
tion Stocks, 
Railway and 
Waterworks 
Debenture and 
Preference 
Stocks, Colonial 
Stocks, Foreign 
Government 
and Railway 
Debenture 
Bonds .., 
Other Inves 
ments .., 


Capital subscribed, £22,934,100 in 
229,341 Shares of £100 cach ; paid 
up £15 10s. per Share : one | 

Reserve Fund— 
Invested in Consols, Local Loans | 

| 


3,554,785 10 0 | 


7,198,337 15 6 


Stock, and Transvaal Govern- 8,263,461 8 0 
ment 3 per Cent. Guaranteed 
Stock as per Contra... ...» 1,150,000 0 
Current Accounts £26,425,987 7 2 
Deposit Accounts 153,789,984 11 5 

————— 40, 215, 971 18 2,498,945 6 8 
4,198,724 14 


2,507 13 


Acceptances and Guarantees 
L‘abilities by indorsement on 
Foreign Bills sold ... anil on 
Other Liabilities, being interest 
due on Deposits, unclaimed 
Dividends, &c. eee ‘ 
Rebate on Bills not due 
Profit and Loss— 
Balance brought 
forward ase 
Net profit for the 
hallveer end- 
ing 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1910 


143,386 16 8 
606,955 8 11 
43,320 4 0 


£238,576 9 7 


249,478 18 3 
“488,055 7 10 2,818,518 5 10 
120,220 0 10 


5,581,070 10 @ 


Less Amount pro- 
vided in Profit 
and Loss Ac- 
count, for writ- 
ing down in- 
vestments... 


Reserve Fund— 
£618,500 Consols 
£165,500 Local 

Loan . Stock 
£500,450 Trans- 
vaal Govern- 
ment3 per cent. 
Guaranteed 
Stock ... ove 


120,000 0 0 
368,055 7 10 


1,150,000 0 0 
——_———._ 6,731,070 10 0 
Bills Discounted eee eee oe Sa 
Loans and Advances ... oun -.. 16,330,568 14 10 
Liabilities of Customers on Accept- 
ances and Guarantees, as per 
Contra ... ies ait oo -» 4,188,724 14 5 
Liabilities of Customers for indorse- 
ments, as per Contra one ons 12,507 13 2 
Bank Premises, chiefly frechold (at 
cost or under).. not a «+ 1,478,411 16 6 
Other Assets, being interest due on 
Investments, &. .. ove oo. «145,019 4 2 


£50, 140,320 16 11 


£50,140,320 16 11 


J. E. W. HOULDING, Manager. 
Cc. H. R. WEIDEMANN, Chief Accountant, 


FELIX SCHUSTER, Governor, >) 
JOHN TROTTER, Deputy Governor, > Directors. 
HENRY J. B. KENDALL, 5) 


Report of the Auditors to the Shareholders of Toe Unton or Lonpon & Suitus Bawx, Liurrep. 

We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head Office and with the returns 
from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash and have verified the 
Investments held by the Bank, the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice and the 
Bills Discounted. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our 
open such Balance Sheet is meg! drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state 
of the Company's affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and ag 
shown by the books of the Company, . B. PEAT, 

Cc. W. M. KEME Auditors, 


ARTHUR F. WHINNEY, 








TERMS.—Current Accounts.—These are kept according to the usual custom of London and 
Country Bankers. 
; Derosit Accounts.—Deposits are received at Interest, subject to notice of withdrawal 
orl y. special agreement, in accordance with the usual custom. . 
ae G ENERAL BUSINESS.—The Agency of Country and Foreign Banks, whether Joint Stock or 
Private. Circular Notez and Letters of Credit issued for all parts of the Continent of Europe and else- 
where. Purchases and Sales effected in all the British and Foreign Stocks and Seourities. Dividends on 
come and Shares, the half-pay of officers, Pensions, Annuities, &c., received for Customers without 
charze. 
The Officers and Clerks connected with the Bank are required to sign a Declaration of Secrecy as to 
the transactions of any of its customers. 
‘ - a ~~ —_ TRUSTEESHIPS.—Tho Bank, having the necessary powers, are pre 
© undertake the Office of Executors, Trustee: i var’ ic 
ve htsinel tren ho Behan 3, and Custodian Trustees, on terms, particulars of which can 
‘OTE.—In pursuance of the Treasury Regulations it is hereby stated that no liability at 
1 0 ; as ‘ y attaches to the 
Consolidated Fund of the British Government in respect of any act or omission of the Bank, 





———___ 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Doom, 
Bots, 


Lots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent + 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found equal to 14/6 a3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The “1 this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carri 
Paid to any — Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 


17/6 99 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in Value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


STILL MOSELLES, 


Winninger ~« - 21/- per dozen net, 
Berncastier -« «+ = 24) , ai 
Brauneberg - - - 27/- @ i 
Graacher Himme}lreich 36/- __,, “ 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value, 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 


and Wales o.. orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen 


half-bottles, and upwards 
BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO, 
(ESTABLISHED 8t. Michael's House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, EC, 





NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 


COIN TREAYU rripic seo. 
LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 
& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THe OLp CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 8 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BreEnTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus 
SupscripTION News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tue Harou 
A. Wiison Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Ww. Dawson 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A.T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 
American BooxsELuine Depot, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GoRrDox 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com: 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Bariirg anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 
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THE VERY BEST CHAMPAGNES 


ght direct on the French 
et at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


these Wines with well-known, much 

m 

wan ene Brands of similar style. They are 
a in quality, and ever increasing in favour 

-~ 16,000 clients all over the wor ld, 


pou, 
mark 


among our 


WATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


47 PALL ne sw. 





Send for Price-List. 


—$_——— 


PUPILS FOR 
FRENCH GARDENING 


Gentlemen pupils required to learn 
the modern system of (French) 
intensive culture on one of the 
most successful market gardens, 
possessing over 6,000 cloches and 
1,200 lights. A splendid oppor- 


tinity “to acquire a practical 
means of securing a handsome 
income. Comfortable board-resi- 


dence arranged. Small premium. 
—Full particulars from 

The Manager, Dept. &., Hatch French 
Market Gardens, Tisbury, Wilts. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .....0..0ccc-seececcesseees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .£1,330,000 
Reserved Liability of Prop rietors & 3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, F.C. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
rd, 





tAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 

terms which may be ascertained on application, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER- -PAD (Tho LEADENHALL PRESS 








LTD., ishers and whet 50 Leadenhall 
Strvet, .C.) contain "hairless paper, 
over which t! > pen slips with perfect freed mm. 

Sixpence eae h, 8. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 


. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
2 a note that Tur LEApENHALL 
ot be responsible for the loss of 
by oth 1erwise, Duplicate copies 

shi nid be Te ri vine ol. 


Pocket Size, 
Aut 





STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 











(trains and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Mi ss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL. f the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIE NDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is pr epared to serd tl bove PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on re ‘ipt of two sta mps, or ee 
at me rate of lus. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Va ixchall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 


script us and Dor 


, ations t wards the Funds of 
the Associati 


on should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


London County & Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1836.) 





ALFRED MAYO HAWTHORN (Head Office). 


AUSTIN ARROW KEMPE 


HEAD OFFICE - 


WEST END OFFICE .- - 
FOREIGN BRANCH . « 





LOMBARD STREET OFFICE 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 


CAPITAL £14,000,000, in 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - £3,500,000| RESERVE FUND - 


The Rt. Hon. the Viscount GOSCHEN, Chairman. WALTER LEAF, Esq.,Deputy-Chairman. 


£4,050,000 


JOINT MANAGERS, 


|] THOMAS JAMES RUSSELL (Colonies 4 Agencies). 
FRANK WILLIAM HOWETT (Country), 


JOINT SECRETARIES, 


GEOFFREY PAGET. 


41 LOTHBURY, E.c. 


- 21 LOMBARD ST., E.C. 
1 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
82 CORNHILL, E.C, 
































IgIo. 
LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 
Capital— s. ad, | Cash— a 4d, 2 a. 4. 
Subscribed .., £14,000,000 In hand and * 
ank of 
700,000 Shares of £5 20 cach, £5} £5 paid 3,500,000 0 0 England and 
Reserve on 4,050,000 0 0 other Banks ...11,054,781 11 0 
Current and Doposit ‘Accounts 76,516,534 5 4 At Call and Short 
Circular Notes, Letters of Credit, Notice .., 13,388,672 1 4 
Commission Loans, and other _— 24,443,453 12 4 
Accounts, including eons Bills Discounted . 14,210,138 15 
for contingencies... 1,571,992 011 | Investments— 
Acceptances for C ustomers 5,164,539 2 2 Consols (of which 
Liability by Endorsement (Bills £1,352,000 is 
negotiated for Customers) . 4456 3 9 lodged for Pub- 
Contingent Liability on lic Accounts), 
Endorsements £A9, 241 & other Securi- 
Rebate on Bills not due .. 62, 702 18 0 ties of, or guar- 
Protit and Loss Balance, as below 506,229 110 anteed by, the 
British Govern- 
ment . 6,547,041 8 38 
Indian Govern- 
ment Stock, and 
Indian Govern- 
ment Gunran- 
teed Railway 
Stocks and De- 
bentures 1,511,595 12 2 
Colonial Govern- 
meut Securities, 
British Corpora- 
tion Stocks, and 
British Railway 
Debenture 
Stocks 1,298,200 6 1 
OtherlInvestments 688,390 18 8 
- —— 9,835,257 5 2 
to Cus 
and other 
Accounts. 36,143,735 14 0 
Liability of Cus 
tomers for Ax« 
ceptances, as pci 
contra ... 5,161,539 2 2 
Lia ility of Custo 
s for Endorse 
ntra ... one - 4,456 3 9 
P 
amounts \ ten 
off) s1218 8 
£91,396,453 12 0 S312 0 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account. Cr. 
s. d. £ 8. d 


To Interest paid to Customers 715,440 4 3 
Salaries and all other expenses, in- 

cluding Income Tax and Auditors’ 

and Directors’ Remuneration 1,159,192 13 2 
_ ate on Bills not due carried to 





New Account... 62,702 18 0 
Interim Dividend of 10 per cent. 
paid in August last... 0 
Investments Accounts (Depreciatio in) 125, 0 0 
Bank Premises Account 530,000 0 0 


Further Dividend of 
10 per cent., payable 





Ist February next 
(making 20 per cent. 
for the year) £350,000 0 0 
Balance carried 
forward ese 156,229 110 
————. 506,229 110 
_____—sWd£2»D 6417 3 
GOSCHEN, 


WALTER LEAP, 


Directors, 
EKIC BARRINGTON,) 





By Balance 


brought forward from 
Sist December, 1909 . 
Gross Profit for the year, after 
making provision for Bad Debts 
and Contingencies, and including 
Rebate brought forward from 
3lset December last... ail o0, Sa0,700 17 6 








HAWTIIORN, Joi: 

RUSSELL, oint 
FW. HOWE rf, J) Managers. 

T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accor intant, 


& -. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and 
Lombard Street, and the Certified Returns received from the Branches, 


ed the Cash in hand at Lothbury 
and examined the Securities 


We have veri 
the Bills Discounted, 
representing the Investments of the Bank, 
We have obtained all the 
Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so ¢ 
affairs according 
of the Company. 





Includir stare to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part fth Un t ae yearly. terly. 
om 21 86...0143...072 

Tucluding pos stage to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, F rance, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
apan, &c. eee owe £1126...0163..,082 


London, 17th January, 19T, 


and L« 
held against Money at Cail and Short Notice, aud th: 


information and explana 
a8 to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the C 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books 


mbard Street and at the Bank of Encland an 1 


m the 
nipany 3 


ms we have required, and in our opini 


FRED. JOHN YOUNG, F.C.A.,) 4 ditorg 
eat 


G, E, SENDELL, F.C.A,, 
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Frm CONSTABLE’S List 





16/- 
net 
12/6 


net 


Dr. Karl Kumm 
Frankfort Moore 
Walter Sichel - 
Elizabeth Bisland 

J. F. Orbaan - - - 
Marie Hay - - - 


Wm. 
Fanny Bullock Workman 
W. Lyon Blease - = 


Hunter een} 21/- 
net 


6/- 


net 


4/6 


net 
5I- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 


6/- 
6/- 
6/- 
6/- 


Ramsay Muir - - - 


Mrs. George Wemyss - 
Una L. Silberrad - 


Edward Noble- - 


F. Warre Cornish - 

James Prior - - 
Author of “‘ A Walking Gentleman’ 

Alice Brown - - 


Clara Louise Burnham 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
Meredith Nicholson - 
Hilaire Belloc - - - 


FROM HAUSALAND TO EGYPT 
GOLDSMITH (Biography) 
THE GLENBERVIE JOURNALS 


THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 
SIXTINE ROME 


THE WINTER QUEEN 
(Third Impression, 
THE CALL OF THE SNOWY 
HISPAR 
The EMANCIPATION of 
ENGLISHWOMEN 
PEERS and BUREAUCRATS 


THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT 
is ie i 


DECLINED WITH THA 
[Second Impression. 
CHAINS 


[Second Impression, 


DARWELL STORIES 
FORTUNA CHANCE 


JOHN WINTERBOURNE'S 
FAMILY 
CLEVER BETSY 


MARTIN THE MUMMER 
SIEGE of the SEVEN SUITORS 
PONGO AND THE BULL 





LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 








“FAZENDA” 


is Guaranteed to be PURE Coffee 


by the 


STATE OF SAN PAULO (Brazil) 


————-1/6 per lb.- 





OF ALL GROCERS, 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 








‘BLACKWOOD: 


For FEBRUARY contains 
Aviation in 1910. By T. F. Pasnuy 


A Holiday in South Afriea. 
By the Right Hon. Sir H. Mortimer Duan, 
Benjie and the Bogey Man. 
By Sreruey Reryotps, 
Lamb’s Friend the Census Taker. 
By Oko Wau, 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
Il. The Faery Buck. By ALrRep Nores, 
The Inspector of Goz Daoud, 
By E. C. Woroy, 


Barbizon. By Homreer Jory, 


The Twymans. By Hewar Newsous, 
* Shopping” in India. 


B 
Ask a Policeman! "= ™*. 


From the Outposts. 
A Quiet Day in Tibet. 
The Silent Ones. 


S. H. Butcher. By Mrs. Evcar Dvapur, 


Musings without Method: 
Politicians at Play—Mr. George in France 
—Mr. Churchill at Stepney—‘‘ The Highes; 
Police Authority”—The Gentle Shepherd 
of Dartmoor—A Thinly-veiled Revolution 
—The Example of France—Pedantry and 
Murder. 


By F. M. Banner, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND S80xs, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“* SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book. 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





CASES FOR BINDING. 


vIalf-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


President - 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 

ANNUAL 
Hon. Vice-Presidents m- © 9 
Members : 110 


GRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE 


Colonel W. Jv. 


PURCHASED or LOANS 
Ibe EQUITALLE REVERSIONARY 


£ s. 4d. | 
. 25 0 O| Members = oe 
PAYMENTS, 
Associates, with Literature 
: = ove and Journal ... a a 
‘Lhe Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


8. BIRD, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
ted thereon by 
NTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


ome Dofence. 
nerve and sensibility.” 


2 s. 4. 
ow 1010 0 


050 


A NEW POET. 


THE SEARCH FOR LOVELINESS 


By G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. Dainty cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A scholarly and accomplished little volume of verse. 
Mr, Hamilton has a good ear, much metrical resource, and a sense of natural 
beauty, and the poetry which he compounds of these good qualities 18 fall of 


Academy.—‘‘ Many of Mr. Hamilton's lines are of quite haunting beauty, and 
the whole effect is satisfactory from a poetical point of view.” . 
*,* Kindly write for John Long's Catalogue, which contains a full List of Poetrca 

Works by Laving Authors, 
London: JORN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, 


Haymarket. 





UNITED KINGDOM. 
Secretary, 





HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO. 
43 PICCADILLY, 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 

AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF WHICH ABE 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmen, Lonvon. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & OO, 


NEW AND 


Telephone: Marrals 360L 











ook. 


D. 
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The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica may be paid 


for, after delivery, 


only 21/- 


Cheap and easily paid for. 


The creat attraction of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
ies in the fact that it enters fully into all the subjects with 
which it deals. Its 40,000 articles are, in fact, the work of 
authorities whose services could only be enlisted on behalf of 
a book planned on an adequate scale. 

Such a book must inevitably be of considerable extent, and 
+ must also be expensive to prepare. In the present case the 
‘umber of words is over forty million and the cost of prepara- 
n has exceeded £230,000. It would be natural to assume, 
Lerefore, that the great attractions of the new edition must 
- accompanied by two drawbacks—its volumes must be 
iky, and they must be costly to buy. 

The former drawback, as the reader knows, has been 
entirely overcome by the employment of India paper, which 
reduces the bulk and weight of the book by two-thirds and 
greatly facilitates its use. Not less témportant are the measures 
which have been taken similarly to reduce its price and to 
fucilitate its purchase, 





i 
} 
t 
t 
I 
| 


1.—In the first place, the cash price to early applicants, 
who wish to pay in full, after delivery, has been put at 
15/,) a volume (of nearly 1,000 pages) as against 3o0/- a 
volume (of 850 pages), which was the published price of 
the 9th edition. 


2.—In the second place, it has been arranged that the 
payment (after delivery) of the cash price, low as it is, 
need not be made all at once—it may, in fact, be 
distributed, at an increase of but a few shillings, over a 
period of 4, 8, or 12 mouths, as the subscriber may find 
convenient. 


3.—The Cambridge University Press offers a still 
greater facility in accepting monthly instalments of 
only 21/-. 


4.—The subscriber has nothing to pay wken he sends in 
his order, nor until the volumes are delivered. 


No payment required upon application. 


The last-named point is an important one. The publishers 
must have immediate notice! from those who wish to obtain 
ecpies of the new edition at the lowest rate. But the 
recessity of giving immediate notice does not carry with it 
the necessity of making any immediate payment. ‘The 
intending subscriber is asked to apply for his copy now, and 
is offered a specially low price for his promptness. He is not, 
Lowever, required to pay anything until the volumes are in his 
possession. 

He need not even decide, when he gives his order, whether 
he will eventually pay cash in one sum; or distribute the 
payment over 4, 8, or 12 months; or pay in monthly instal- 
ments of 21/-. The application form (which should be written 
for at once) shows the low price, and various terms of payment. 
Having decided that he wishes te take the new Encyclopaedia 
Britanniea at the low price, the reader has only to return the 
form with indications of the style and binding which he 
prefers. The method in which he will choose to pay is a 
watter which he may leave until he has received the volumes, 
ceciding then according to what may seem most convenient 
to Lim at the time. 


The present cash price, and the extension 
of its payment over a period of 4, 8, 
or 12 months. 


Tt has been remarked in a previous advertisement that, at 
its present price of 15/10 a volume (containing over a million 
and a half words), the subscriber pays one-tenth of the rate 
at which new biographies and books of travel are ordinarily 
published, But if, upon receipt of the volumes, the payment 
of the cash price in one sum is found to be inconvenient, he 
may divide it into four monthly payments, at an increase 
of only a few shillings in the total price. If it is desired 
still further to extend the period of payment, he may, at a 





1 . This applies even to those who may not wish for early delivery. 
ntending subscribers who will be away from home for the next few months, 
and therefore do not wish to have the volumes delivered for some time, must 
nevertheless give their crder now, if they would obtain the lowest rate. Payment 
way be made after delivery, whenever, in accordance with their instructions, 
the volumes have been sent to them. 


in monthly instalments of 


correspondingly slight increase, divide the price into eight, or 
into twelve, equal monthly payments. 

Should he wish to save himself all trouble in the matter of 
these extended payments, he may by means of a banker's 
order (for which a form will be furnished) or post-dated 
cheques complete his purchase in a single transaction, und yet 
distribute his expenditure over a term of months. 


Instalments of 21/- a month. 


The old method of publishing an extensive work, such as is 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, volume by volume offered at 
least one convenience to the purchaser. He did not at once 
become the possessor of a complete set of volumes; but 
neither was he required to pay for them all at one time. His 
outlay at any given moment was limited to the price of a 
single volume. In accepting serial payments for the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, however, the pub- 
lishers offer the purchaser a similar, or greater, facility without 
its drawback. He becomes the possessor of a complete 
library—and one that is vastly the better for having been 
ae ops. from A to Z, all at the same time—but he may pay 
for his possession gradually, while he is using it. 

The institution of monthly instalments of 21/- (5/3 a 
week) may, indeed, be said to bring the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica within the reach of all, and subscribers who find it 
convenient to adopt this method of payment have the satis- 
faction of knowing that this facility is obtained at no great 
increase in the price. By this means, also, the subscriber who 
would otherwise buy the volumes in their cheapest form (cloth 
binding) may permit himself the indulgence—and the truer 
economy—ot taking the book in a far more beautiful and 
durable leather binding. Thus, by continuing his instalments 
for a period of five months, he may have his India paper set 
bound in full leather instead of in cloth. 


The low price is temporary, and orders 
should be given at once. 


The new edition of the Encyclopaedia is certainly a book 
“that one ought to have,” and the Cambridge University Press 
makes it also a book that every one can atford. It is not on 
the score of price, or the payment of the price, that intending 
subseribers need delay their applications. Those who apply 
within the next few days may still be in time to secure one of 
the advance copies from which deliveries are now being made. 
Thereafter, subscribers must expect to wait some little time 
until further supplies are available from the second and third 
impressions which are now in hand. 

But, in any event, intending subscribers would do well not 
to delay their orders. The present price is a temporary one, 
offered to those who apply while the work is still in course of 
publication. Only the Index now remains to be finished. 
When this volume is printed, bound, and delivered to those 
whose orders have already been received, publication will be 
complete, and this event will be followed by the withdrawal of 
the “advance” offer, and the substitution of higher prices, 


Any reader who has not yet had particulars 
may obtain prospectus, 56 specimen pages 
(printed on India paper to show the attractive 
and legible nature of the work in a very con- 
venient shape), and form of application at 
special prices, by writing nmawe and address 
below, tearing off this corner, and posting 
(either affixed to a postcard or enclosed in an 
unsealed envelope which will go for 4d.) to 


The Cambridge University Press, 
135 Fetter Lane, London, E.C, 


™ 
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THE TREASURE-HOUSE SERIES. 


A delightful companion for any one visiting these Treasure-Houses 
of the Nation. Fully Illustrated, 7} by 5, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE UNITED 
SERVICE MUSEUM. 
By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “ Bellerophon,” &. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By ALICE CORKRAN. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 
By LILIAN GASK. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S., &. 


HAMPTON COURT. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION AND THE 
TATE GALLERY. By ESTELLE ROSS. 
___— “Each volume isa delightful companion. ”"—STANDARD. 


LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Price 2d. each, with Portrait. 

GEORGE HOWARD even. Bishop of 8t. Andrews. 
By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND 

WILLIAM WALSHAM HOW, 
F. D. HOW. 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, First Bishop of New Zcaland. 
By E. A. BULLEY. 

BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, Bishop of Durham. By HENRY 
SCOTT HOLLAND. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON. By L. D. DOWDALL. 

HENRY JOHN ELLISON. By FREDERICK SHERLOCK. 

FREDERICK TEMPLE, Archbishop of Canterbury. By 
FREDERICK SHERLOCK 

MOTHER CECILE OF GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA. By 
MARGARET W. ROBIN 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE. 


Most attractive volumes, each with a Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 Full-page Pictures, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

A new series of Illustrated Books on child-life in all parts of the world. 
MANUEL IN MEXICO. | UME SAN IN JAPAN. 
RAFAEL IN ITALY. KATHLEEN IN IRELAND. 

Others in the Press. 


“Nothing better could be put in the hands of young folk. They 
are delightful books, well written, nicely illustrated, and daintily 
bound.’ "—SCOTSMAN. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Litd., 
8 & 4 PATERNOSTER BLDGS,, E.C., & 44 VICTORIA ST., S.W., "LONDON 





Bishop of Wakefield. By 


S Aon a YP s 














BRITISH RULE IN 
INDIA 


The Second in a Series of Articles 


PRICE COLLIER 


Author of 
“England and the English from an American Point of View.” 


These articles will deal in a broad way with the 
great problems that confront the West in the East, 
with a special view of what Exetanp has accomplished 
in Inp1a. 





WOMEN AND WEALTH 





GERMAN RAILWAY POLICY 








manne Other Articles and Good 
Short Stories in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY 





et 
Cc & H. Cc. & H, 


The First Large Edition is exhausted, and the Second Edition j, 
now in the Press of Dr. Atrrep Russen Watuacz’s New Wort 


THE WORLD OF LIFE 


A MANIFESTATION OF CREATIVE PO 
DIRECTIVE MIND AND ULTIMATE PURPOSE. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 0.M., LL.D., D.c.,, P.R.S,, 
Author of “Natural Selection,” “ Man’s Place i in the 
Universe,” &c. 


Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 








Messrs. Coapman & Hatt have pleasure in announcing that the 
are publishing 7 


ON JANUARY 27rx THE ENGLISH EDITION oF 


MARIE-CLAIRE 


By MARGUERITE AUDOUX. 
THE SENSATION OF THE PARIS SEASON, 


The First Large Edition was over-subscribed in London. 
Advance Orders from the Country Exhausted the Second Edition 
The Third Edition is Ready Next Week. 


The Translation is the work of Jonn N. Rapwast, and the book 
contains an Introduction by AkNoLD Bennett, 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


READY ON FEBRUARY 3nzp. 


WILSON’'S 


A STUDY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE, 


By DESMOND COKE, 
Author of “The Bending of a Twig,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE STRAITS OF POVERTY 


By ELLA MACMAHON, 
Author of “Jemima,” “Fancy O’Brien,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 




















The Problem of Sentinels Education in America 
and in England with Special Reference to a Policy 
of Developing the Work carried on in Higher 
Agricultural and Horticultural Education at 
University College, Reading, and in Connexion 
with the Counties which Contribute to its Support. 
Report of a Deputation appointed by the Council of 
University College, Reading, to visit selected centres 


of agricultural education and research in Canada, 
and in the United States. 


“A more impartial, shrewd, and able treatment of this vital question has 
ae te never been published, and we commend it for careful consideration 
efore attempting to draw conclusions from the information given concerning 
the elaborate American and Canadian Colleges which may well incite the envy 
of educational authorities.” —Field, January 7th, 1911, 


Price One Shilling net (post-free 1s. 3d.) 
Booksellers’, 
Reading. 


Obtainable at the 
or from the REGISTRAR, University College, 
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wR. JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS| MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
eae: ib. Reminiscences. 


Annals of a Yorkshire House 
By A. M. W. STERLING 
Author of “ Coke of Norfolk.” 
From the Papers of @ Macaroni and His Kindred. 2 vols. 32s. net. 


e have correspondence extending over three centuries—letters 
ota pathetic, profoundly human in their tense vitality, and yet 
full of historical information and anecdotes never previously made public. 


Land Problems and National 
Welfare By CHRISTOPHEK TURNOR 
With an Introduction by LORD MILNER. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘*‘ Mr. Turnor’s writing inspires the 
onfidence which is always assured by a combination of abundant knowledge 
mr critical judgment. If the British public should ever be induced to abandon 
‘ts inveterate frivolity in politics, and take to thinking out its primary interests, 

it will nd invaluable help in such a volume.” 


Art’s Enigma 
és. net. By FREDERICK JAMESON 


A remarkable study of the First Principles of Art; the overflowing 
wisdom of this book is the accumulation of a long life of keen observa- 
tion and wide experience. 


The Foundations of the Nine- 
teenth Century 
By H. S. CHAMBERLAIN 
Translated by John Lees. Introduction by Lord Redesdale. 
2vols. 25s. 

Times.—* There can be very few readers of this book who will be able to 
lay it down without feeling something serious has bappened to them. 
Whatever else may Le said about it, this is unquestionably one of the few books 
that matter.” 


Cecil Rhodes: His Private Life 
By His Private Secretary PHILIP JOURDAN 
Seconp Epirion. 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ A very fascinating book. Its charm lies in the intimate 
glimpses it gives us of the character cud habits of a great man.” 


> 
The Oldest Music-Room in Europe 
10s. 6d. net. By Dr. MEE 
Times—" Readers of Dr. Mee will know his hich standard of minute and 
laborious research, Nothing seems to have escaped him,” 


Napoleon in Caricature 
2 vols. 42s. net. By A. M. BROADLEY 


Literary Lapses: Humorous Sketches 
8s. 6d. net. By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


On Life and Letters 
6s. By ANATOLE FRANCE 


The Real France: Studies 


Fret Review. 


bs. net. By LAURENCE JERROLD 
October Vagabonds 
bs. net. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 





EEE 


Six Shilling Novels: 
Cottage Pie By NEIL LYONS 


yr That book of beauty, truth, and artistry.”—W. J. Locke in Outlook. 
_ “I have never missed an opportunity to express my admiration for his 
inimitable talent.”—Mr. Epwin PuGu in Outlook. 


The Lass with the Delicate Air 
By A. R. GORING-THOMAS 


Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Gramercy Park.” 


By IDA WILD 





Zoé the Dancer 


Jan. 31st. 
A Fair House 
Feb. 7th. By HUGH DE SELINCOURT 


The Simple Life, Limited 
Feb. 10th. By DANIEL CHAUCER 


THE BODLEY HEAD ; LONDON & NEW YORK. 


—_—_— 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Hal/- 
Yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 








By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 
Edited by ARNOLD HAULTAIN, M.A. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. net, 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘Dr. Goldwin Smith’s reminiscences are bright, 
pointed, and entertaining to an exceptional! degree. He is especially 
enjoyable because he has none of that air of professional collector 
of anecdotes so common in writers of books of this sort.” 


An Adventure. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This little book records some extraordinary experiences of two 
ladies who went to Versailles in 1901 and 1902. In visiting the 
Petit Trianon my 4 saw buildings and details of scenery, not as they 
are now, but as they existed in the time of Marie Antoinette. They 
apeme to persons of that period who were present in the park and 
about the building, never doubting at the time that they were in 
communication with real individuals. The book contains independent 
accounts by the two authors of these remarkable events; historical 
data bearing on them which have been collected during several 
years; and such explanation as the authors are prepared to offer. 


NEW EDITION COMPLETELY REVISED THROUGHOUT, 
WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS, 


The American 
Commonwealth. 


Author of “'The Holy Roman Empire.” In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The International Law and Cus- 


tom of Ancient Greece and Rome. 


By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Introduction by Sir JOHN 
MACDONELL, In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


Cuba. 


I Wonder: Essays for the Young 
People. ny sTEPHEN PAGET, Author of “Confessio 
Medici,” &c, Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Contents :—The Way of Wonder—The Wonder of Matter— 
of Nature—of Self—of Pain—of Death—of Beauty—The Use of 
Wonder. 


The Domain of Belief. By the Hon. 


HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” 
“Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

RE-UNION MAGAZINE.—‘‘We welcome ‘The Domain of Belief.’ 
It gives in clear, terse language the philosophical reasons under- 
lying the fundamentals of religion......A few years ago such a work 
would have made for the author a great name. At times it 
reminds us of Huxley’s Lay Sermons, but it isa more valuable con- 
tribution to philosophic speculation, for it is constructive......A work 
of more than usual excellence,” 


BOOKS ON APPROVAL 


BOOKBUYERS are informed that any volume pub- 
lished by MACMILLAN & Co., LTD. (current novels 
excepted), will be sent on approval, on the under- 
standing that, ¢f ¢# ts not purchased, it is returned 
uncut and in good condition, and that the cost of 
carriage both ways is defrayed by the customer. 
Applications for Books om approval must NOT be 
addressed to the Publishers, but to a retail book- 
seller, through whom the transaction must take place. 


By JAMES 
BRYCE, 


By IRENE A. WRIGHT. Mlustrated, Crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


*.* Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post-free on 
application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL 


By J. B. ATKINS. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
30s. net. [Ready next Tuesday. 


“Billy Russell’s” name is a familiar household word. He is 
recognised as the pioneer of, and the most distinguished among, 
war correspondents; and from the time of the Danish War in 
1850, of the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny down to the Egyptian 
Campaign of 1882, there was no campaign of consequence of which 
he was not an eyewitness. His humour and descriptive power 
are sufficient alone to ensure the interest of his biography. 


MY LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE 


By THOMAS CATLING. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ A record of a life, a long life, a strenuous life, and a jolly life, 
every minute of which he seems to have enjoyed.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“We jostle with politicians and preachers, actors and authors, 
detectives and criminals, and we are surprised and delighted, not 
only at the number of all such with whom Mr. Catling was 
brought into intimate contact, but at the constant urbanity he 
displays in regard to each a life brimful of experiences which 
might have made him a cynic, and it has simply left him a cheery 
philosopher.”— Pall Mall —_ 


THE LONE HEIGHTS 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN, 
Author of “The Greatness of Josiah Porlick,” “The Spoils of 
Victory,” “ Dominy’s Dollars,” &. 6s. 

Admirers of Mr. Paul Neuman’s virile and courageous novels 
will be glad to read his new book, “The Lone Heights,” which 
Mr. Murray will publish next week. As always, Mr. Neuman 
faces facts, and in this novel brings comfort to the idealist whom 
the worldly would call a failure. 








SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 








FARM M.A., D.Se., F.R.S., and W. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
JANUARY. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Illustrated. 
. THE TRON. ORE SUPPLIES OF THE WORLD. J. W. Grecorr, 
Be., 3. 
er yg bg at pueee COMMISSION. Sir Danixt Morais, 
C.M 
Fe.rx Oswatp, D.Se., 
B.A., F.G.S. Illustrated, 
. THE GREAT STAR MAP.—Part IIT. STAB POSITIONS. 
. D.Se., D.C.L., F.R.S. Mlustrated. 
. THE EVOLUTION OF THE FUNCTION AND STRUCTURE OF THE 
FINS IN FISHES. H. H. Swinnerrton, D.Sc., F.Z.S., F.G.8. Illus. 
. Mancuam, B.A. Illustrated 
. THE PROBLEM OF THREE BODIES. F. W. Hewxen, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
. THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA. E. Mriycuty, M.A 
. RECENT ADVANCES IN ra TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENT. 
. REVIEWS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
(Third Year). 
conduct the above Competition, 
Prize: 250 Guineas, 
Mr. A. C. BENSON, Mr. A. E. W. MASON, 
Mr. W. J. LOCKE. 
to the Literary Agency of London, All applications must enclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 
00K BARGAINS. —Eneyclopaedia 1 Britannica, 35 vols., 


Edited i, E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., J. BRETLAND 
. 
1. ORSCEEAS ARCHITECTURE. RB. T. Coteate and E. H. Ropp. 
D. 
. SOME SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF THE REPORT OF THE CANADA 
. THE SdpbEN. OLGA “OF NEW TYPES. 
H. H. 
Tuanen, D.Sc., D.C.L., F.R.S 
. THE TRANSLOCATION OF CARBOHYDRATES IN PLANTS. —Part II. 
Illustrated. 
J. A. Harker, D.Sc., 
Mr. ANDREW MELROSE’S 
The Literary Agency of London has again been instructed to 
Adjudicators : 
Papers relating to the Competition may be had on application 
_ 5 Henrietta Street, Covent | Garden, Ww. Cc. 
£7 7s. ; Thurston's Castes and Tribes, 8. India, 7 thick vols., 24s. ; Journal 


: hemical Industry, 1884 to 1905, £14 14s. ; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., 
for 35s.; Stein's Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 64., for 4s. 6d. ; ‘Lafcadio 
Hearn, by G. M. Gould, #s. 6d., for 3a. ; George Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir 
H. Johnston, 2 -vols., 30s., for 12s. 6d. ; Vernon Lee’s Studies 18th Century in 
Italy, 2ls., for 9s. ; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 18th Century, 213 illus., 
£2 12s. 6d. for 2is. ; ; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke's 
22s.; Capart, vanes, Oe Art in ar. rm L- 98. 100,000 


. i sk. State wants. rices. paid.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN iN DaIGH'T STHE STREET. nBt MINGHAM, 
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Nir. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


AMURATH TO AMURATH 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, 
Author of “‘The Desert and the Sown.” Illustrated, 168. not, 


* Very Sew travellers possess the literary equipment of Miss Bell, and not ong 
travel-book in a decade can boast the vigour, the fine characterisation, and th 
nervous distinction which mark the pages of ‘ Amurath to Amurath.’ The qualities 
of this book are multifarious; at every point its skill and taste seem to repel 
criticism.” —DarLy TELEGRAPH. 

UNDER 


CHINA “ss EMPRESS DOWAGER 


By J. O. P. BLAND & EDMUND BACKHOUSE. 


Illustrated, 16s. net. [3rd Impression, 
“A document more illuminating than perhaps any that has ever come out of 
China,’’—Times. 


THE HEART of the ANTARCTIC 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
Profusely Illustrated. Porvtar Epitioyx, 6s. net, 


“Some things may still be immortal, and Shackleton’s achievement is ons of 
them An almost incredible epic of adventure,’’—DaiLy TELEGRAPH, 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF SPORT AND GAMES 


Vol. 1!.—CROCODILE HUNTING—HOUND BREEDING. Cloth, 10/6 net; 
half-bound, 14/- net. Also in 1/- net Fortnightly Parts. 

“There can be no question about the welcome which awaits so attractive and 
excellent a work of reference. Every one who cares for outdoor recreations, as well 
as pastimes which can be followed in all weathers, ought to make acquaintance with 
the compendium.”’—STaNDARD. 


ITALIAN FANTASIES 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 6s. 6d. net, 
“ This wonderful book.’’— Westminster Gazette. 








“ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES” 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY 


By Dr. CORRADt RICCI. 
With Colour Plates and 600 Text Illustrations, limp cloth, 6s. net. 


Previously published, uniform with the above :-— 
ART IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


FERDINAND LASSALLE 


By GEORGE BRANDES, 
Author of “‘ William Shakespeare,” &c., &. Gs. net. 
*“*No thinker is better worth study for those who are face to face with such 
insistent social problems as meet us at every turn in the current politics of our own 
country.”""—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daity TeLeonrara. 


New Six-Shilling Novels 


THE WHITE PEACOCK 
By D. H. LAWRENCE. 


YOUNG LIFE 
By J. L. HERBERTSON, Author of “ Mortal Men.” 
* A brilliant success.'’—Country Life. 
TILLERS OF THE SOIL 
By J. E. PATTERSON, 
“A notable book.”—Daily News. 


THE DOP DOCTOR 
By RICHARD DEHAN. [oth Impression. 
Although THE DOP DOCTOR was published in the early part of last year, 
it is still the best-selling novel of the day, and no wonder, for the public loves 
a good story, and this, to quote the Daily Telegraph, is “a book in a thousand.” 


JOHN CHRISTOPHER: Dawn and Morning 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 

“In the whole of European contemporary fiction it would be hard to find s 
work in which subtlety of insight, delicacy of analysis, and unflinching trath 
are combined in a more vivid whole,’’—Times, 

A LARGE ROOM 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 

** Mrs. Dudeney has written no book more powerful than } onl inp Mantels 

CONFESSIONS OF A SUCCESSFUL WIFE 
By G. DORSET. 
“ Recommended to the would-be successful wife."’—Daily Mail. 


THE GETTING OF WISDOM 
By H. H. RICHARDSON, Author of “Maurice Guest.” 


***Stalky for Girls’ might very well be the sub-title of this ble cteny be mi 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


** We race through the chapters, breathlessly awaiting the dénowement. it 


ANNA KARENIN Count TousTor 


Porvtar Eprtion, 900 pp., cloth, 26. 6d. net. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, wc, 
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THE LATEST MILLS & BOON LITERATURE 


SEVERY ONE WORTH READING.” 
aS By the Author of “THE VEIL.” 


THE MOUNTAIN OF GOD 


By E. S. STEVENS. 
(Third Edition in the Press.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Gbserver.—“ Miss Stevens has really ‘leaped with one bound ’—or, let us say, two bounds—to the front rank among writers 

tion.” 

- —™ Standard.—“ Different though she may be, both in style and choice of subject, Miss E. 8. Stevens may claim to ‘tie’ 
with Miss Marjorie Bowen as one of the most brilliant and astonishingly mature of our younger novelists, ‘The Veil’ was a really 
remarkable book, and met with deserved success. ‘The Mountain of God’ is as good or better. The whole book has its own 
atmosphere, and cannot be described. It will easily remain one of the distinguished novels of this year.” 

Manchester Cuardian.—‘‘'The Mountain of God’ is a strange, suggestive, rather beautiful novel by one who has an under- 
standing of the Eastern mind. Perhaps no modern novel has so happily interpreted a way of life that is not our own way. Tho 
book is remarkable because it expresses the atmosphere and the ideas in a new, simple and beautiful way. The suggestion of the 
beauty of the new revelation gives to some of the chapters the charm and clear freshness of pages of ‘Marius the Epicurean.’ It is all 
delicately written. The reader gets the impression from it that he has undergone a new experience, and met and known something new.” 

World.—“ The descriptions are subtle, the execution brilliant, and the profuse Eastern imagery is something not to be found in 
every-day works of a like nature. There is a sort of wild, appealing minstrelsy, curious and beautiful in its suggestion and 
imaginative charm.” 

‘ .— Miss Stevens’s ‘The Veil’ was remarkable; it showed quite unusual capacity for seizing the Eastern point of view. 
‘The Mountain of God’ shows quite a great advance. Her tale is a thrilling one, and there is one scene especially that should not be 
read by timid souls after dark.” 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Miss Stevens is a skilled painter in words. Her whole descriptions of Syrian towns, of exiled Persian life, 
show intimate knowledge of place and people, and are vivid and masterly.” 

Westminster Cazette.—“ Far above the average in writing and character-drawing as well as in subject-matter. It should be 
difficult to find any large class of novel-readers who will not for some reason or other pronounce it excellent. It is a worthy successor 
to that remarkable first novel ‘The Veil.’” 

Daily Graphic.—“'The novel must arouse controversy; it is stimulating, original and vital. The author has a genuine and 
original literary gift.” 

Dundee Advertiser.—* ‘Tho Veil’ was the first effort of a young writer named E. 8. Stevens. I predicted that the same apt 
and knowing pen would produce work even finer, and now I have the pleasure of seeing my prophecy fulfilled, for ‘The Mountain 
of God’ is a wholly ripe performance, sprung from a genuine impulse both moral and aesthetic.” 















THE MOST AMUSING NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


DOWN OUR STREET 


By J. E. BUCKROSE. 
(Third Edition rapidly selling.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mrs. Bean is a creation of which any author might be proud, and she lends distinction and grace to a novel 
of quite unusual merit. There is good wit and common sense in every line, and rarer qualities besides.” 

Daily Mail.—*“ Mr. Buckrose is in many ways one of the most interesting of our younger novelists, for most of us who know that 
the commonplace happenings of every-day life are of all happenings the most important and most real to us will find ‘Down Our 
Street’ full of charm, and in Mrs. Bean, who is the blundering good genius of the street, we make a friend whom we are not likely to 
forget. She is a lovable creation of whom any novelist might be proud.” 

Evening Standard.—“‘ Down Our Street’ has one character in it who swamps all the others—the delightful, the impulsive, tho 
lovable, outrageous, unconventional, warm-hearted Mrs. Bean. She stays with the reader long after the book is done. She is a joy, 
if not for ever, for a good time to come.” 

Observer.—“ Mrs. Bean is a joy for ever—well-bred in her wildest vagaries, with the essential politesse du cur, and full of such 
delicious vitality and vim that no girl can hope to rival her. Mr. Buckrose will probably be implored to give his public more of her. 
Let him resist. She is perfect as she stands. For the rest, the picture of ‘the street ’—especially when Miss White and her friends 
come in—is an excellent, amusing and rather touching one.” 

Morning Post.—“ Mrs. Bean is the good genius of the book. She is inimitable in her way; she has all Mrs. Wiggs’ lovableness 
and goodness of heart. She is the cork, always being forced under, but coming up joyous and healthy after every rebuff. For helping 
lame dogs over stiles, and putting people in a good humour with each other, Mrs. Bean has not her equal, and we thank Mr. Buckrose 
for giving us an introduction to her.” 

Clobe.—“‘Down Our Street’ is a little masterpiece of word portraiture. The story possesses many rare qualities, and it is 
difficult to imagine any class of reader to which it will not appeal.” 


ee — 











Mills & Boon’s Spring Novels. Mills & Boon’s General Literature. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. FORTY YEARS oF A sro RTSMAN’S LIFE. By Sir 
CLAUDE CHAMPIO CRESPIGNY, With Photogr 
ae MOUNTAIN OF GOD... a. « « E. 8, STEVENS Frontispiece and 15 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. saad sans 
DING WATERS ose eee eee wee eee eee I. A. ed WYLIE YVETTE GUILBERT: Strug es and Victories. 
THE PALACE OF LOGS eee ee Sl eee « ROBERT BARR By YVETTE GUILBERT and HARO SIMPSON. Profusely Illus- 
THE SOCIALIST COUNTESS eT HORACE W. C. NEWTE trated with Caricatures, Portraits, Facsimiles of Letters, &., 10s. éd. net. 


DOWN OUR STREET .. 4, «ws ws «: «J. E. BUCKROSE | THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By E. Kesie 
CHATTERTON, Author of “Sailing Ships.”” With 50 Illustrations in 





T " . 
boven prerete sated oe, a er eee Colour and from Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE LEEC a ee ; _| WAGNER AT HOME. Fully Translated by Errir 

Mi. ease ee eee Ss Mrs, HAROLD E. GORST DUNREITH MASSIE from the French of JUDITH GAUTIER, With 
MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL... a ro HUGH WALPOLE a Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 Illustrations, 10s. 6d, net. 
THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA .. .. GASTON LEROUX | A CENTURY OF BALLADS (1810-1910): their Com- 
BODY AND SOUL ce bes ot Si .. LADY TROUBRIDGE a ty one Singers. By HAROLD SIMPSON, Fully Illustrated, 
PHILLIDA THOMAS COBB ghey 

~ lp Rilaian sl celine 6s HOME LIFE IN HELLAS. Greeceand the Greeks. B 
ODD COME SHORTS .. ... .. ‘Mrs, ALFRED SIDGWICK Z. DUCKETT PERRIMAN. With Tlustrations in Colour and from 
CHILDREN OF THE CLOVEN HOOF .., ALBERT DORRINGTON Photographs, 8s. net. 
SPORT OF GoDS.. .. .. .. .. ‘H. VAUG@HAN-SAWYER | EGYPT AS WE KNEW IT. By E. ©. Borcner; Author of “The 
SOME EXPERIENCES OF A POLITICAL AGENT... _... ANON. Story of the Church of Egypt.” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
CAPTAIN SENTIMENTAL ..._ .., .«. EDGAR JEPSO 
- MILLS & BOON’S SHILLING NET NOVELS. 


THE QUEEN’S HAND ... oce ove ” Mrs. BAILLIE c 
- REYNOLDS | THE LONELY LOVERS. By the Author of “Sparrows.” 


ISABEL ... ove eee ove toe . 

THE SEA LION = a ee pe SMITH | SPARROWS. By Horace W. C. Nuwrs. 

howe . — RUSHDEN | THE QUAKER CIRL. (The novel of the play.) By Hanoup Sirrson, 
E YEAR'S ROUND .. ...... _ ... MAUD STEPNEY RAWSON THE PRODICAL FATHER. 

813 ... “s «+ «e MAURICE LEBLANC By the Author of “The Lunatic at Large.” 





WITH POISON AND SWORD 


ee W. M. O’KANE | THE VEIL. By the Author of “The Mountain of God.” 
MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S NEW BOOKS, 


THIS DAY.—One volume demy 4to, 450 pp., 42s. net, 
with Plans, and upwards of 1,350 Illustrations, 
including some in Colour, and others in Photogravure. 


A Roman Frontier Post 
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THE FORT OF NEWSTEAD 


People 


IN THE 


PARISH OF MELROSE, 


By 


“No such sumptuous tome concerned 
with Roman Britain has appeared since 
Pitt-Rivers. Its contents are no less good. 
The vast and varied mass of discoveries is 
described in detail, and described with 
knowledge and accuracy. 

Mr. Curle’s book is of first-rate im- 
portance, alike to the student of British 
history and to the Roman archeologist.”— 
Professor HaveRFIELD, in the Manchester 
Guardian, 


“A more vivid and complete picture of 
the Roman life of the first and second cen- 
turies, on the borders of a remote colony 
of the Empire, than has ever before been 
presented to us.”—Dr. JosrpH ANDERSON, 
in the Scottish Historical Review. 


“In respect of thoroughness of treat- 
ment and adequacy of illustration this 
splendid volume ranks easily first in the 
category of works relating to the Roman 
occupation of Scotland. 

In point of intrinsic interest and value 
the contribution which it offers to our 
knowledge of the subject is more solid 
and more stimulating than anything that 
has appeared for a hundred and eighty 
years.” —Glasgow Herald, 


JAMES CURLE, F-.S.A. 


“The discovery by the spade of the camp 
and fort at Newstead is a genuine romance 
of archgology. 


Never has so much light been cast from 
a single source upon the history of the 
Roman occupation of Caledonia, and never 
have the relics of Roman civilisation on a 
distant and troubled frontier of the Empire 
received more careful, thorough, methodic, 
and intelligent examination and exposi- 
tion.” —Scotsman, 


“ We seem to hear the tramp of Roman 
soldiery and the hum and clatter of their 
daily life in a military fort in Scotland 
in the second century A.D. It is un- 
questionably the most important and most 
fascinating account of excavation and 
discovery that has been published for 
many years, 


The work at Newstead has yielded more 
of actual vivid history than the most 
confident of archeologists ever ventured 
to imagine, and in this volume we havea 
reward beside which labour, and trouble, 
and expenseall dwindle into insignificance.” 

—Yorkshire Post. 





THIS DAY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE 


AWAKENING of SCOTLAND 


A HISTORY FROM 1747 TO 1797. 


By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, 
Author of “ Politics and Religion in Scot- 
land, 1550-1695,” 2 vols., 21s. net; and of 
“Scotland and the Union: a History of 
Scotland from 1695 to 1747,” 10s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Mathieson began his study of the 
history of Scotland with ‘ Politics and 
Religion,’ and at once established his 
repute as an able and trustworthy his- 
torian and an_ independent historical 
thinker.” —Times. 

In noticing Mr. Mathieson’s former book 
the American Historical Review said :—“ Mr. 
Mathieson’s pre-eminent merits deserve 
recognition, his acute and profound re- 
flections, his vivid characterisations, his 
grasp of material, and his absolute im- 
partiality.” 

The Saturday Review also said :—* It is 
a bold departure from the traditional 
rendering of the nation’s history. But 
a change was needed. Scotland has not 
hitherto had its Gardiner.” 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. net. 


ANNALS of the REIGNS of 
MALCOLM and WILLIAM, 


KINGS OF SCOTLAND, A.D. 1153-1214, 


Collected, with Notes and an Index, by 
Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL LAWRIE, 


LL.D., Author of “ Early Scottish Charters 
Prior to A.D. 1153.” 10s. net. 


“Fine, patient scholarship in no stinted 
measure has gone to the making of this 
book, which will be received by all serious 
students of Scottish history with gratitude, 
accompanied by congratulations to Sir 
Archibald Lawrie on the completion of 
an ambitious undertaking successfully 
achieved.”—Glasgow Herald. 

Of Sir Archibald Lawrie’s “Early 
Scottish Charters” the Westminster Review 
says :—“A copy of this important work 
ought to be in every public library.” 





BISHOP DOWDEN. 
The Medieval Church 
in Scotland 


: its ituti 
Organisation, and Laws, — 
Rhind Lectures. By the Right Rey. 
JOHN DOWDEN, DD, Lip. 
Bishop of Edinburgh. With Bic 
graphical Sketch, Portrait, and many 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, net, 


S history which hither, 
been comparatively a blank to the ordi student, 
There was probably no man so i 
for the task of compiling this volume as its accom. 
lished author. His position, his experience, an 
is antiquarian tastes combined to make him the 
man for the work.’’"—Westminster Review, 


A Catalogue of the 
Publications of Scottish 
Historicaland Kindred Ciubs 
and Societies, and of the Volumes 
relative to Scottish History issued by 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, 178) 
to 1908, with a Subject-Inder. By 
CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, 
M.A., Burnett-Fletcher Professor of 
History in the University of Aberdeen, 
Royal 8vo, 10s, net. 

“ Professor Terry has earned the gratitude of all 
students of Scottish em | and of all Scottish 
Librarians This great and varied collection of 
material has been completely catalogued, the more 
important entries including not merely titles, but 
detailed collections, and in many cases editorial 
notes. Most important of all, there is a detailed 
subject-index to the whole volume. The book will 
be an indispensable working tool to students of 
Scots affairs.” 

—Mr. W. K. Dicxson, of the Advocates Library, 
in the Scottish Historical Review, 

“ Will be of inc. timable value to students,” 

—American Historical Review, 

“The work could not have been better done.” 

—Athenzum, 


The Ethics of St. Paul 


By ARCHIBALD B. D. ALEX- 
ANDER, M.A., Author of “A Short 
History of Philosophy.” Post 8yo, 
6s. net, 


“ Mr. Alexander's book is one of great value.” 
— Westminster Review. 
“Mr, Alexander's ‘Ethics of St. Paul’ may be 
warmly recommended asa thorough and up-to-date 
treatment of the Apostle’s work.”’"—Scotsmaa, 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart. 


The Scottish War of 
Independence. Scottish History 
Lectures Delivered in the University of 
Glasgow. By the Right Hon. Sir 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
1 yol. crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly. 


A RECORD OF CHIVALRY. 


The Scalacronica of 
Sir Thomas Gray. The Reigns 
of Edward [. Edward IL, ani 
Edward IIL, as recorded by Sir 
THOMAS GRAY. Translated by 
the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart. With 102 Heraldic 
Shields in Colour, 1 vol. crown 4to, 
24s. not. 

“Sir Herbert Maxwell has placed all students of 


Scottish history under a great debt of obligation. 


Here we get histery at first hand and of special 
value. An important feature of the volume is the 


series of 102 heraldic shields in colonr.” 
—Antiquary. 


The Scottish Histori- 
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Royal 8vo, frequently with Illustra 
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